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INTRODUCTION. 



W. 



HEN the number and variety of English Grammars 
already published, and the ability with which some of them 
are written, are considered, little can be expected from a 
riew compilation, besides a careful selection of the most 
usefyl matter, and some degree of improvement in the mode 
of adapting; it to the understanding, and the gradual pro- 
gress of learners. In these respects something, perhaps, may 
yet be done, for the ease and advantage of young persons. 

In books designed for the instruction of youth, there is 
a medium to be observed, between treating the subject in so 
extensive and minute a manner, as to embarrass and con- 
fuse their minds, by offering too much at once for their 
comprehension ; and, on the other hand, conducting it by 
such short and general precepts and observations, as con- 
vey to them no clear and precise information. A distiibu- 
tion of the parts, which is either defective cr irregular, 
has also a tendency to perplex the young understanding, 
and to retard its knowledge of the principles of literature. 
A distinct general view, or outline, of all the essential parts 
of the study in which they are engaged ; a gradual and 
judicious supply of this outline ; and a due arrangement 
of the divisions, according to their natural order and con- 
nexion, appear to be among the best means of enlightening 
the minds of youth, and ot facilitating their acquisition of 
knowledge. The Compiler of this work, at the same time 
that he has endeavoured to avoid a plan, which may be 
too concise or too extensive, defective in its parts or irre- 
gular in their disposition, has studied to render his subject 
sufficiently easy, intelligible, and comprehensive. He does 
not presume to have completely obtained these objects. 
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How far he has succeeded in the attempt, and wherein he 
has failed, must be referred to the determination of the ju- 
€licous and candid reader. 

The method which he has adopted, of exhibiting the: 
performance in characters of different sizes, will, he trusts*, 
he conducive to that gradual and regular procedure, which 
is so favourable to the business of instruction. The more- 
important rules, definitions, and observations, and whichr 
are therefore the most proper to be committed to memory, 
are printed with a larger type ; whilst rules and remarks^ 
that are of less consequence, that extend ©r diversify the. 
general idea, or that serve as explanations, are contained' 
in the smaller letter : these, or the chief of them, will be 
j/eruscd by the student to the greatest advantage, if post- 
poned till the general system be completed. The use of 
notes and observations, in the common, and detached man- 
ner, at the bottom of the page, would not, it is imagined, 
be so likely to attract the perusal of youth, or admit of so 
ample and regular an illustration, as a continued and uni- 
form order of the several subjects. In adopting this mode*, 
care has been taken to adjust it so that the whole may be 
perused in a connected progress, or the part contained ia 
*the larger character read in order by itself. 

With respectto the definitions and rules, it may not be: 
improper more particularly to observe, that in selecting and: 
forming them, it has been the Compiler's aim to render 
them as exact and comprehensive, and, at the same time,. 
*& intelligible to young minds, as the nature of the subject, 
and the difficulties attending it, would admit. In this at- 
tempt, he has sometimes been, unavoidably, induced to. 
offer more for the scholar's memory, than he could other- 
wise have wished. But if he has tolerably succeeded in his 
design, the advantages to be derived from it, will, in the 
end, more than compensate the inconvenience. In regard 
to the notes and observations, he may add, that many o£ 
them are intended, not only to explain the subjects, and to 
illustrate them by comparative views, but also to invite the 
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ingenious student to inquiry and reflection, and to prompt 
to ft more enlarged, critical, and satisfactory research. 

From the sentiment generally admitted, that a proper 
selection of faulty composition is more instructive to the 
young grammarian, than any rules and examples of pro- 
priety that can be given, the Compiler has been induced to 
pay peculiar attention to this part of the subject ; and 
though the instances of False grammar, under the rules of 
Syntax, are. numerous, it is hoped they will not be found 
too many, when their variety and usefulness are considered. 

In a work which professes itself to be a compilation, and 
vrhich, from the nature and design of it, must consist of 
materials selected from the writings of others, it is scarcely 
necessary to apologize for the use which the Compiler has 
made of his predecessors' labours ; or for omitting to insert 
their names. From the alterations which have been fre- 
quently made in the sentiments and the language, to suit 
the connexion, and to adapt them to the particular pur- 
poses tor which they are introduced ; and, in many instan- 
ces', from the uncertainty to whom the passages originally 
belonged, the insertion of names could seldom be made 
with propriety. But if this could have been generally done, 
a work of this nature would derive no advantage from it, 
equal to the inconvenience of crowding the pages with a 
repetition of names and references ► It is, however, proper 
to acknowledge, in general terms, that the authors to whom 
the grammatical part of this compilation is principally in- 
debted for its materials, are Harris, Johnson, Lowth, Priest- 
ley, Beattie, Sheridan* Walker, and Coote. 

The Rules and Observations respecting Perspicuity, Sec. 
eontainsd in the Appendix, and which are, chiefly, ex- 
tracted from the wriungs of Blair and Campbell, will, it is 
presumed, form a proper addition to the Grammar. The 
"subjects are very nearly related ; and the study .of per- 
spicuity and accuracy in writing, appears naturally to 
"follow that of Grammar. A competent acquaintance with 

A a 
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the principle* of both, will prepare and qualify the studentsy 
for prosecuting those additional improvements in language* 
to which they may be properly directed. 

On the utility and importance of the study of Gram- 
mar, and the principles of Composition, much might be. 
advanced, for the,encouragement of persons in early life 
to apply themselves to this branch of learning ; but as the 
limits of this Introduction will not allow of many obser- 
vations on the subject, a few leading sentiments are all that 
can be admitted here with propriety. As words are the. 
signs of our ideas, and the medium by which we perceive 
the sentiments of others, and communicate our own ; and 
as signs exhibit the things which they are intended to re- 
present, more or less accurately, according as their real or 
established conformity to those things is more or less ex- 
act ; it is evident, that in proportion to our knowledge of 
the nature and properties of words, of their relation to each, 
other, and of their established connexion with the ideas to 
which they are applied, will be the certainty and ease, with 
which we transfuse our sentiments into the minds of one 
another ; and that, without a competent knowledge of this 
kind, we shall frequently be in hazard of misunderstanding 
others, and of being misunderstood ourselves. It may in- 
deed be justly asserted, that many of the differences in opin- 
ion amongst men, with the disputes, contentions, and alien- 
ations of heart, which have too often proceeded from such 
differences, have been occasioned by a want of proper skill 
in the connexion and meaning of words, and by a tenacious 
misapplication of language. 

One of the best supports, which the recommendation of 
this study can receive, in small compass, may be derived 
from the following sentiments of an eminent and candid 
writer* on language and composition. "All that regards 
« the study of composition, merits the higher attention; 
« upon this account, that it is intimately connected with 
" the improvement of our intellectual powers. For I 
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tf must be allowed to say, tint when we are employed* 
<< after a proper maimer, in the study of composition, we 
« are cultivating the understanding itself. The study of 
" arranging and expressing our thoughts with propriety,. 
" teaches to think? a& well as to speak, accurately.'* 

Before the close, of this Introduction, it may not be 
superfluous to observe, that the Compiler of the following 
work has no interest in it, but that which arises from the 
hope, that it will prove of some advantage to young per- 
sons, and relieve the labours of those who are employed in 
their education. He wishes to promote, in some degree* 
the cause of virtue, as well as of learning ; and, with this, 
view, he has been studious, through the whole of the work* 
not only to avoid every example and illustration, which 
might have an improper effect on the minds of youth ; but 
also to introduce, on many occasions, such as have a moral 
and religious tendency. His attention to objects of so 
much importance will, he trusts, meet the approbation of 
every well-disposed reader. If they were faithfully re- 
garded in all books of education, they would doubtless 
contribute very materially to the order and happiness of 
society, by guarding the innocence, and cherishing the 
virtue of the rising generation. 

Hoidgate, near York,— 1755. 



aobertitfcmcnt 

tO THE NINTH EDITION. 

The eighth edition of this grammar received considera- 
ble alterations and additions: but works of this nature 
admit of repeated improvements ; and are, perhaps, never 
complete. The author, solicitous to render his book more 
worthy of the encouraging approbation bestowed on k by 
the public, has again revised the work with pare and atten- 
tion. The new edition, he hopes, will be found much inv- 
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proved. The additions, which are very cona*lerable, are 
chiefly, such as are calculated, to expand the learner's 
views of the -subject ; to obviate objections ; and "to render 
the study of grammar both easy and lnteres&»g. This 
edition contains ate© a new arid enlarged system of parsing i 
copious lists of nouns arranged according to their gender 
and number ; and many notes and observations, which 
serve to extend, or to explain, particular rules and po&i- 
itons.* 

The writer is sensible that, after ail his endeavours to 
elucidate the principles of the work, there are 1 few of the 
divisions, arrangements, definitions, or rules T against which 
critical ingenuity cannot devise plausible objections. The 
subject is attended with so much intricacy, and admits of 
views so various, that it was not possible to Tender every 
part of it unexceptionable ; or to accommodate the Work, 
in all respects, to the opinions and pr epossessions of every 
grammarian and teacher. If the author has adopted that 
system which, on the whole* is best suited to the nature of 
the subject, and conformable to the sentiments of the most 
judicious grammarians ; if his reasonings aid illustrations, 
respecting particular points, are founded on just principles, 
and the peculiarities of the English language ; he has, per- 
haps* done all that could reasonably be expected in a 
work of this nature ; and he way warrantabiy indulge a 
hope, that the book»will be still more extensively approved 
and circulated. 

* The author c once wee «that the occasional strictures, dispersed 
through the book, and intended to illustrate and support a number 
of important grammatical paints, will not, to young, persons o£ in- 
genuity,, appear to be dry and useless discussions. He is persuaded' 
that, by such persons, they will be read with attention. And he pre- 
sumes that these strictures will gratify their curiosity, stimulate ap- 
plication, and give solidity and permanence to tfceir gramnjaticali 
knowledge. 

HoWg**c, imr York,— 1804- • 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



JCjinglish grammar is the art of speaking and 
writing the English language with propriety. 

It is divided into four parts, viz. orthogra- 
phy, ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, and PROSODY, 

This division may be rendered more intelligible to young 
minds, by observing, in other words, that Grammar treats, 
first, of the form and sound of the letters, the combination 
of letters into syllables, and syllables into words ; secondly y 
of the different sorts of words, their various modifications, 
and their derivation ; thirdly, of the union and right order 
of words in the formation of a sentence ; and lastly », of the 
just pronunciation, and poetical construction of sentences. 

PART \. 

Orthography. 

Chapter 1. Of the Letters. 

"Sect. 1. Of the nature of the letters^ and of a perfect 
alphabet. 

An articulate sound, is the sound of the human 
voice, formed by the organs of speech. 

Orthography teaches the nature and powers of 
letters, and the just method of spelling words. 

A letter is the first principle or least part of a 
word. 

The letters of the English language, called the 
English Alphabet, are twenty-six in number. 

B 
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The following is a list -of the Roman, Italic, and Old Eng- 
lish Characters. 

Roman. Italic. Old English. Name. 



at. 

iee. 

see* 

dee* 

ee* 

jee. 

hitch. 

i or ?yc. 

jay. 

kay. 

el. 

em. 

en. 

o. 

pee. 

cue. 

or. 

ess, 

tee. 

uoryou. 

vee. 

double u 

cks. 

wy. 

zed. 



Cap. 


Small. 


Cap. 


Small. 


Cap. Small. 


A 


a 


A 


a 


a a 


B 


b 


B 


b 


% * 


C 


c 


C 


c 


(£ i 


t> 


d 


h 


d 


Id b 


E 


e 


E 


e 


€ fc 


F 


f 


F 


f 


iF f 


G 


g 


G 


S 


I f 


H 


h 


ff 


h 


I 


i 


J 


i 


%. 1 


J 

K 


i 


J 

K 


J 
k 


ft I 


h 


1 


L 


I 


L I 


M 


m 


M 


m 


0g m 


N 


n 


N 


n 


B n 


O 


o 
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t 


P • 


P 


P 


P P 


Q 


q 


3. 


? 


■'M q 


R 


r 


R 


r 


1 tl 


S 


fs 


S 


A 


& f* 


T 


t 


T 


t 


C t 


tJ 


u 


tr 


u 


*r u 


V 


V 


V 


V 


% to 


W 


w 


tv 


w 


X 


X 


X 


X. 


1 x 


V 


y 


r 


y 


% * 


z 


z 


z 


z 


% ? 
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A perfect alphabet of the English language, and, in- 
deed, of every other language, would contain a number of 
letters, precisely equal to the number of simple articulate 
sounds belonging to the language. Every simple sound 
would have its distinct character ; and that character be 
the representative of no other sound. But this is far from 
being the state of the English alphabet. It has more ori- 
ginal sounds than distinct significant letters ; and, conse- ' 
quentlj*, some of these letters are made to represent, not 
one sound alone, but several sounds. This will appear by 
reflecting, that the sounds signified by the united letters 
M, *A, ng, are elementary, and have no single appropriate 
characters; "in our alphabet ; and that the letters a and u 
represent the different sounds heard in Aaf , hate , haU ; and 
in but, tully mule. 

To explain this subject more fully to the learners, we 
shall set down the characters made use of to represent all 
the elementary articulate sounds of our language, as nearly 
in the jaannep and order of the present English alphabet, 
as the design of the subject will admit ; and shall annex to 
each character the syllable or word, which contains its 
proper and distinct sound. And here it will be proper to 
begin with the vowels. 

Letters denoting the 
simple sounds, 
a 
a 

a 

e 

d 

I 

i 

o' 

6 

o 

u 
u 

By this list it appears, that there are in the English 







Words containing the 






simple sounds. 


as heard 


in 


fate. 


aa 


in 


fall. 


as 


in 


fat. 


as 


in 


far. 


at 


in 


me. 


as 


in 


met. 


as 


in 


. pine. 


as 


in 


pin. 


as 


in 


no. 


as 


in 


not. 


as 


in 


move. 


as 


in 


mule. 


W 


%n 


tub/ 


a§ 


m 


bull. 
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language fourteen simple vowel sound* t but as i and t/, 
when pronounced long, may be considered as. diphthongs, 
* or diphthongal vowels, our language, strictly speaking, con- 
tains but twelve simple vowel sounds * to represent which* 
we have only five distinct characters or letters. If a wfar y 
is the same specific sound as a in fat ; and u in bull, the 
same as o in move , which is the opinion of some gramma- 
rians ; then there are but~ten original vowel sounds in the. 
English language. 

The following list will show the sounds of the conso- 
nants, being in number twenty-two. 

Letters denoting the Words containing the 

suripie sounds. simple sounds. 

b as heard in bay, tub. 

d a#v in day, sad. 

f aa in off, for. 

v as in van, love. 

g as in egg, go. 

h* ai in hop, ho. 

k as in kill, oak. 

1 as in lap, all. 

ia as in my, mum. 

n as in no, on. 

p as in pin, map. 

r as in rap, cry. 

s as in so, lass. 

z as in zed, buzz. 

t as in top, mat. 

w as in. wo, will. 

y as in ye, yes. 

ng as in ing, sing.. 

sh as in shy, ash. 

th as in thin, thick. 

th as in then, them. 

zh as in pleasure. 

Several letters marked in the English alphabet, as con- 

* Some grammarians suppose k to mark only an aspiration, o# 
breathing : but it appears to be a distinct sound, and formed in a 

P artic«l^ f]to,to8r ' b y th « oir 5 amof5 P ccdl - , , „ 
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sonants, are either superfluous, or represent, not simple, but 
complex sounds. C, for instance, is superfluous in both 
its sounds ; the one being expressed by *, and the other 
by *. G, in the soft pronunciation, is not a simple, but a 
complex sound ; as age is pronounced mdge. J is unne- 
cessary, because its sound, and that of the soft £*, are in. 
our language the same. Q 7 with its attendant i/, is either 
complex, and resolvable into kv>> as xsuquality ; or unne- 
cessary, because its sound is the same with £, as in rfaqut. 
X is compounded of §■*, as in example ; or of fa, as in 
cxfiect. 

"From the preceding representation, it appears to be a 
point of considerable importance, that every learner of the 
English language should be taught to pronounce perfectly, 
and with facility, every original simple sound that belongs 
to k. By a timely and judicious care in this respect, the 
voice will be prepared tor utter, with ease and accuracy, 
every combination of sounds ; and taught to avcid that 
confused and imperfect manner of pronouncing words, 
which accompanies, through life, many persons, who have 
not, in this respect, been properly instructed at an early 
period. 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants. 

A vowel is an articulate sound, that can be 
perfectly uttered by itself : as, a, e, 0; which are 
formed without the help of any other sound. 

A consonant is an articulate sound, which can- 
not be perfectly uttered without the help of a vow- 
el: as d, d, f, I; which require vowels to ex- 
press them fully. 

The vowels are,. a> <r, /, 0, u y and sometimes 
iv and y. 

JVzx&y are consonants when they begin a word 
or syllable ; but in every other situation they are 
called vowels. 

B % 
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It is generally acknowledged bjr the best grammarians, 
that vf and y are consonants when Aey begin a syllable or 
word, and vowels when they end one. That they are 
consonants when used as initials, seems to be evident from 
their .not admitting the article an before them, as it would 
be improper to say an walnut, an yard, &c. ; and from 
their following a vowel without any hiatus or difficulty of 
utterance ; as, frosty winter, rosy youth. That they are 
vowels^in other situations, appears from their regularly 
taking the sound of other vowels ; as, w has the exact 
sound of u in saw, few, now, &c ; and y that of z, in 
hymn, fly, crystal, fcc. See the letters W and Y, pages 
30 and 31.* 

We present the following as more exact and philosophi- 
cal definitions of a vowel and consonant. 

A vowel is a simple, articulate jsound, perfect in itself r 
and formed by a continued effusion of the breath, and a 
certain conformation of the mouth, without any alteration 
in the position, or any motbn of the organs of speech, from 
the moment the vocal sound commences, till it ends. 

A consonant is a simple, articulate sound, imperfect by 
itself, but which, joined with a vowel, forms a complete 
sound, by a particular motion or contact of the organs of 
speech. 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the dtnfrle and 
the comfiound. But there does riot appear to be any foun- 
dation for the distinction. Simplicity is essential to the 
nature of a vowel, which excludes every degree of mixed 
or compound sounds. It requires, according to the defi- 
nition, but one conformation of the organs of speech, to 
form it ; and no motion in the organs, whilst it is forming. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and semi- 
vowel*. 

■ ■ ■ i ■ .. i .. ... _^_^^— 

* The letters w and j are of an ambiguous nature ; being ceipo- 
nlnts at the beginning of wonds, and vowels at the end. 

Encyclopedia Ar-tUrnmefa 
WALKER'S Critical pronouncing Dictionary, page 24* 
TE&Y'ju&sigUsh Dictionary, Fre&ce, page 7. 
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The mutes cannot be sounded at ait without 
the aid of a vowel. They are b t j&, *, d, k % aod c 
and^g* hard. 

The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of 
theuaselves, they are /> l> m 9 n 9 r, v 4 * f *, x> and 
c and g soft. 

Four of the semi- vowels, namely, /, w, n s r 9 
arc also distinguished by the name QUip/ids, from 
their readily uniting with other consonants, and 
flowing as it were into their sounds. 

We hare shown above, that it is essential to the nature 
of a consonant, that it cannot be fully uttered without the 
aid of a vowel. We may further observe, that even Jhe 
names of the consonants, as they are pronounced in recit- 
ing the alphabet, require the help of vowels to express 
them. In pronouncing the names ^f the mutes, the assist- 
ant vowch folkm the consonant* : as, be> fie, /*• , dg> fca. 
In pronouncing the names of the semi'Vowels* the vqwcU 
generally precede the consonants : as ef 9 e /, cm, en , ar % es % 
ear. The exceptions are, ce, ge> ve y zed. 

This distinction between the wture and the vame of a 
f remorant, fo of great importance, and should be well ex- 
plained to the pupil. Th«y are frequently confounded by 
writers oq grammar. Observations and reasonings on the 
name, are often applied to explain the nature, of a conso- 
nant ; and, by this means, the. student is led into error and 
perplexity, respecting these elements of language. It 
should be impressed on his. mind, that the name pf every 
consonant is a com/ilex sound ; hut that the consonant it- 
self, is always a simple sound* 

Some writers have described the'mntes and aemi-voweh f . 
with their subdivisions, nearly in the following manner. 

The mutes are those consonants^ whose sounds cannot be 
protracted. The semi-vqwelSi such whose sounds can be 
continued at pleasure, partaking of the nature of vowels, 
from which they derive their name, 

The mutes may be subdivided into fntrcjanA impure* 
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The pure are those whose sounds cannot be at all prolong- 
ed : they are k, fi, t. The impure are those whose 
sounds may be continued, though for a very short space r 
they are d, d, g. 

The semi-vowels may be subdivided into vocal and asfii- 
rated. The vocal are those which are formed by the 
voice ; the aspirated, those formed by the breath. There 
are eleven vocal, and five aspirated. The vocal are /, m, 
rc, r, v y w, t/, z, th flat, zA, ng : the aspirated, f> h, s y 
th sharp, ah. 

The vocal semi-vowels may be subdivided into fiure and 
imjiure. The pure are those which are formed entirely by 
the voice : the impure, such as have a mixture of breath 
with the voice. There are seven pure—/, m, /*, r, w, y p 
ng : four impure— v, z, th flat, zh 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pro- 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice ; as ea 
in beat, ou in sound. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pro- 
nounced in like manner ; as, can in beau, ie%v in 
view. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the 
vowels are sounded ; as, oi in voice, ou in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the 
vowels sounded ; as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 

Each of the diphthongal letters was doubtless, originally 
heard in pronouncing the words which contain them* 
Though this is not the case at present, with respect to 
many of them, these combinations still retain the name of 
diphthongs ; but, to distinguish them, they are marked by 
the term imfirofier. As the diphthong derives its name 
and nature from its sound, and not from its letters, and 
properly denotes a double vowel sound, no union of two. 
vowels, where one is silent, can, in strictness, be entitled 
to that appellation ; and the single letters i and w, when 
pronounced long, must, in this View, be considered as- 
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diphthongs. The triphthongs, having at most but tw# 
sounds, are merely ocular, and are, therefore, by some 
grammarians classed with the diphthong** 

Sect* 2. General observation* an the *<nmda of the kttert. 

A 

A has four sounds ; the long or slender, the broad, the 
short or open, and the middle. 

The long ; as in name, basin, creation. 

The broad ; as in call, wall, all. 

The short ; as in barrel, fancy, glass. 

The middle ; as in far, farm, father. 

The diphthong aa generally sounds like a short in pro- 
per names ; as in Balaam, Canaan, Isaac ; but not in Baal, 
Gaal. 

Ae has the sound of long e. It is sometimes found ut 
Latin words. . Some authors retain this form : as, aenigma, 
xquator, Sec. ; but others have laid it aside, and write 
enigma, Cesar, Eneas, &c. 

The diphthong ai has exactly the long slender sound of 
a / as in pail, tail, &c. ; pronounced pale, tale, fee. : except 
plaid, again, raillery, fountain, Britain, and a few others. 

Au is generally sounded like the broad a .* as in taught, 
caught, &c Sometimes like the short or open a: as in 
aunt, slaunt, gauntlet, &c. It has the sound of long o in 
hautboy ; and that of o short in laurel, laudanum, Sec. 

Aiv y has always the sound of broad a ; as in bawl, scrawl, 
crawl. 

At/, like its near relation «, is pronounced like the long: 
slender sound of a ,• as in pay, day, delay. 

B 

B keeps one unvaried sound, at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words ; as in baker, number, rhubarb, &c. 

In some words it is silent ; as* in thumb, debtor, subtle, 
&c. In others, besides being silent, it lengthens the sylla- 
ble s as in climb, comb, tomb. 

C 

C has two different sounds 
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A hard, sound like J:, before c, a, «, r, J, * / as, in cart*. 
cartage, curious, craft, tract, cloth, &c. $ and when it ends, 
a syllable ; as, in victim, flaccid, 

A soft sound like * before e, *, and y, generally ; as in 
center, face, civil, cymbal, niercy, &c. It ha& somsr 
times the sound of *A ; as in ocean, social. 

C is mute in czar, czarina, victuals, &c. 

C, says Dr. Johnson, according to English orthography, 
never ends a word ; and therefore we find in our best die-* 
tionaries, stick, block, puhMek, politick, Sec. But many 
writers of latter years omit tike k in words of two or more 
syllables ; and this practice is gaining ground, though it is 
productive of irregularities; such aa writing miink and 
misoickry:; traffic and trafficking. 

Ch is commonjy sounded tike tch ; as in church, chin, 
chaff, charter : but in words derived from the Greek, has- 
the sound oik ; as in clay mist, scheme, chorus, chyle, 
distich ; and in foreign names ; as, Achish, Baruch^ 
Enoch, &c 

CA, in some words derived from the French, takes- the 
sound of $h ; as in chaise, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 

Cft, in arch, before a vowel, sounds like k ; as in arch- 
angel, archieves, Archipelago ; except in arched, archery, 
archer, and arch-enemy : but before a consonant it always- 
sounds like tch ; as in archbishop, archduke, archpresby~ 
ter, 6tc. Oh is silent in schedule, schism, and yacht. 

D 

D keeps one uniform sound, at the beginning, middfe r 
and end °f words \ as indeatfy, hapdage, kindred ; unless 
it may be said to take the* $oun4 cp h if* ^V#4> tripped, 
&c. stuft, tript, Sec. ~ " 

JS ha* %ee different pounds. 

4 }png sounjl ; as in scheme, glfil^e, severe. 

A short §ound ; as in men, be$, clemency. 

An obscure and scarcely perceptive sound ; as open-, 
lucre, participle. 

It has sometimes the sound of middle a ; as in clerk, 
serjeant ; and sometimes that of short i / as in England} 
pretty. 
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J5 is always mute at the end of a word, except in mono- 
syllables that have no other vowel : as, me, he, she : or in 
substantives derived from the Greek ; as catastrophe, epi- 
tome, Penelope. It is used to soften and modify the fore- 
going consonants ; as, force, rage, since, oblige : or to 
lengthen the preceding vowel ; as, can, cane-; pin, pine ; 
rob, robe. 

The diphthong e a is generally sounded like e long ; -as 
in appear, beaver, creature, fcc. It has also the sound t>f 
short e ; as in Breath, meadow, treasure. And it is some- 
times pronounced like the long and slender a ; as in bear, 
break, "great. 

Eau has the sound of loftg o ; as in bean, flambeau, 
portmanteau. In beauty and its compounds, it has the 
sound of fong '«. 

JEiy in general, Sdunds the same as long -and blender a ; as 
in deign, vein, neighbour, &c. It has the sound of long e 
in seize, deceit, receive, either, neither, &c. It is some- 
rimes pronounced like short i ; as in foreign, forfeit, so- 
vereign, &c. 

Eo is pronounced like e long ; as in people ; and some- 
times like e short ; as in leopard, jeopardy. It has also the 
sound of short u ; as in dungeon, sturgeon, puncheon, See. 

'Eu is always sounded like fang u or ev> ; as in feud, 
deuce. 

Evo is almost "always pronounced like long u : as in few, 
new, dew. 

Ey> when the accent is on it, is always pronounced like 
a long ; as in bey, grey, convey ; except in key, ley, where 
it is sounded like long e. 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the sound 
of e long ; as, alley, valley, barley. 

F 

/''keeps one pure unvaried sound at the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end of words; as fancy, muffin, mischief, &c. : 
except in of, in which it has the flat sound of ov ; but not 
in composition ; as, whereof, thereof, &c. We should not 
^rono*m(»^ Vtvefs:jointtire, a calved 'head; but a ♦wife's 
jointure, a calf's head. 
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G 

G has two sounds : one hard ; as in gay, go, gun : tht 
ether soft ; as in gem, giant. 

At the end of a word it is always hard ; as in bag, snug, 
frog. It is hard before a, o, «, /, and r ; as game, gone, 
gull, glory, grandeur. 

G before *, i 9 and t/, is soft ; as in genius, gesture, gin- 
ger, Egypt ; except in get, gewgaw, finger, craggy, and 
some, others. 

G is mute before n :• as in gnash, sign, foreign, &c. 

Gn at the end of a word, or syllable accented, gives 
the preceding vowel a long sound ; as in resign, impugn, 
oppugn, impregn, impugned ; pronounced impune, im- 
prene, &c. 

Ghj at the beginning of a word, has the sound of the 
hard g ; as ghost, ghastly : in the middle, and sometimes 
at the end, it is quite silent ; as in right, high, plough, 
mighty. 

At the end it has often the sound of/; as in laugh, 
cough, tough. Sometimes, only the g is sounded ; as in 
burgh, burgher. 

H 

The sound signified by this letter, is, as before observed, 
an articulate sound, and not merely an aspiration. It is 
heard in the words, hat, horse, Hull. It is seldom mute 
at the beginning of a word. It is always silent after r ; as, 
rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb, 

H final, preceded by a vowel, is always silent ; as, ah ! 
hah ! oh ! foh ! Sarah, Messiah. 

From the faintness of the sound of this letter, in many 
words, and its total silence in others, added to the negli- 
gence of tutors, and the inattention of pupils, it has hap- 
pened, that many persons have become almost incapable of 
acquiring its just and full pronunciation. It is, therefore, 
incumbent on teachers, to be particularly careful to incul- 
cate a clear and distinct utterance of this sound. 

I 

/ has a long sound ; as in fine ; and a short one ; a* 
5 h sin. 
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The long sound is always marked by the e final in mono- 
syllables ; as thin, thine ; except give, live. Before r it is 
x)ften sounded like a short u ; as, flirt, first. In some 
words it has the sound of e long ; as in machine, bomba- 
zine, magazine. 

The diphthong ia is frequently sounded like ya ; as in 
christian, filial, poinard ; pronounced christ-yan, &c. It 
has sometimes the sound of short i ; as in carriage, mar- 
riage, parliament. 

Ie sounds in general like e long ; as in grief, thief, gre- 
nadier. It has also the sound of long i ; as in die, pie, lie : 
and sometimes that of short i ; a.s in sieve. 

leu has the sound of long « ; as in lieu, adieu, purlieu. 

lb, when the accent is upon the first vowel, forms two 
distinct syllables ; as priory, violet, violent. The termi- 
nations Hon and sion, are sounded exactly like the verb 
shun; except when the t is preceded by* or x; as in 
question, digestion, combustion, mixtion, &c. 

The triphthong iou is sometimes pronounced distinctly 
in two syllables ; as in bilious, various, abstemious. But 
these vowels often coalesce into one syllable ; as in precious, 
factious, noxious. 

J 

J is pronounced exactly like soft g ; except in hallelujah, 
where it is pronounced like y. 

K ' 

K has the sound of c hard, and is used before c and t", 
where, according to English analogy, c would be soft ; as, 
kept, king, skirts. It is not sounded before n ; as in 
knife, knell, knocker. It is never doubled ; except in 
Habakkuk ; but c is used before it, to shorten the vowel 
by a double consonant ; as cockle, pickle, sucker. 

L 

L has always a soft liquid sound ; as, in love, billow, 
quarrel. It is sometimes mute ; as in half, talk, psalm. 
The custom is to double the / at the end of monosyllables z 
as, mill, will, fall, except where a diphthong precedes it ; 
as, hail, toil, soil. 

C 
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JLe, at tine end of wo»ds, is pronounced like. & weak e£ ; 
in which the * is almost mute » as, table, shuttle. 

M 

M has always the same sound ; as, murmur, monument- 
al, except in comptroller, which is pronounced controller. 

N 

A* has two sounds : the one pure ; as in man* net, no- 
ble* the other a wringing sound like ng ; as in thank, ban* 
que*, fee. 

^Vis mute when.it ends a syllable, and is preceded by 
m ; as* hynm, solemn, autumn* 

The participial ing must always have its ringing sound > 
as, writing, reading, speaking. Some writers have sup- 
posed that wheni^g- is preceded by ing $ it should be pro- 
nounced in i as, singing, bringing, should be sounded 
dngitiy brijigin : but as it is a good rule, with respect to pro- 
nunciation, to adhere to the written words, unless custom 
has clearly decided otherwise, it does not seem proper to 
adopt this innovation. 

O 

O has a long sound ; as in note, bone, obedient, over ; 
and a short one ; as in not, got, lot, trot. 

It has sometimes the short sound of u ; as, son, come, 
attorney. And in some words it is sounded like oo ; as in 
prove, move, behove ; and often like aw ; as in nor, fpr, 
lord. 

The diphthong oa is regularly pronounced as the long 
sound of o ; as in boat, oat, coal ; except in broad, 
abroad, groat, where it takes the sound of broad a ; as, 
abrawd, Sec. Oe has the sound of single e. It is some- 
times long ; as in fetus, Antoeci : and sometimes short ; 
as in ceconomics oecumenical. In doe, foe, sloe, toe, 
throe, hoe, and bilboes, it is sounded exactly like long o. 

Oi has almost universally the double sound of a broad 
and f long united, as in boy ; a3 boil, toil, spoil, joint, 
point, anoint: which should never be pronounced astf 
written bile, spile, tile, &c. 
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Oo almost always preserves its long regular spund ; as in 
moon, soon, food. It has a shorter sound in wool, good, 
foot, and a few others. In blood and flood it sounds lik -? 
shorts. Door and floor should always be pronounced as 
if written dore and flore. 

The diphthong ou has six different sounds. The fir.t 
and proper sound is equivalent to ow iu down ; as in 
bound, found, surround. 

The second is that of short u ; as in enough, trouble 
journey. 

The third is that of qq ; as in soup, youth, tournament, 

The fourth is that of long « ; *s in though, mourn, 
poultice. 

The fifth is that of -shot* a, ft* in cough, trough. 

The sixth is that of awe j as in ought, brought, thought. 

Ow is generally sounded like ov in thou ; as in brown, 
dowry, shower. It has also the sound of long o $ as in 
snow, grown, bestow. 

The diphthong oy is but ttiother form for w, and is pro- 
nounced exactly like it. 



P has always the same sound, except, perhaps, in cup- 
hoard, where it sounds like A. It is sometimes mute ; as 
in psalm, psalter, Ptolemy : and between m and t ; as, 
tempt, empty, presumptuous. 

Ph is generally pronounced like f; as in philosophy, 
philanthrophy, Phittp. 

In nephew and Stephen, it has the sound of v. In 
apophthegm, phthisis, phthisic, and phthisical, both letters 
are entirely dropped. 

Q 

$ is always followed by u ; as, quadrant, queen, quire. 
Qu is sometimes sounded like k ; as, conquer, liquor, 
risque. 

R 

ft has a rough sound ; as in Rome, river, rage ; and a 
smooth one ; as in bard, card, regard. 
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Re^ at the end of many words, is pronounced like 
weak cr ; as in theatre, sepulchre, massacre. 



6 has two different sounds. 

A soft and flat sound like z ; as, besom* nasal, dismal. 

A sharp hissing sound ; as saint, sister, cyprus. 

It is always sharp at the beginning of words. 

At the end of words it takes the soft sound ; as, his* 
was, trees, eyes ; except in the words this, thus, us, yes, 
rebus, surplus, &c. ; and in words terminating with ous. 

It sounds like z before ion, if a vowel goes before ; as, 
intrusion ; but like a sharp, if it follows a consonant ; as, 
conversion. It also sounds like z before e mute ; as,, 
amuse ; and before y final ; as rosy ; and in the words bo- 
som, desire, wisdom, Sec. 

£ is mute in isle, island, demesne, viscount. 



T has its customary sound ; as in take, temptation- 

Ti before a vowel has the sound of sh ; as in salvation t 
except in such words as tierce, tiara, Sec. and unless an s 
goes before ; as, question ; and excepting also derivatives 
from words ending in ty ; as, mighty, mightier. 

Th has two sounds : the . one soft and flat ; as, thus, 
whether, heathen : the other hard and sharp ; as, thing, 
think, breath. 

Th, at the beginning of words, is sharp ; as in thank, 
thick, thunder : except in that, then, thus, thither, and 
some others. * Thy at the end of words, is also sharp ; as, 
death, breath, mouth : except in with, booth, beneath, &c. 

Thy in the middle of words, is sharp ; as, panther, or- 
thodox, misanthrope : except worthy, farthing, brethren,, 
and a few others. 

Thy between two vowels, is generally flat in words pure- 
ly English ; as, father, heathen, together, neither, mother* 

Th, between two vowels, in words from the learned 
languages, is generally sharp ; as, apathy, sympathyi 
Athens, theatre, apothecary. 



Th is sometimes ptttoounced like fcitnpTc * ; as, Tto- 
Ifias, thyme, Thames, asthma. 

U 

tftl^*fe*«e*WlI*&>Vi3> 

. Alwig se>*h<i * «w 4n maffe,tubo, ctibfc. 
* A *h&rt teouwd ; «s fci'ttaii, gall, ctrsfeffd. 

Afi obtuse sott>)4, like ** ■; as in btfll, *iU, bosfcef . 

The strangest deviation of this letter from its natural 
»tf«d, is fefc tlhe wtords Way, bastotefes* l*»ry> **** burial ; 
which are pronounced bizuy, Mzness, feerty, tod berrial. 

A Is how diften used before words b*gmning with « long, 
a&d en always before those t&at begin wkh « short * <*s, a 
union, a university, a useful book ; an uproaT\ ten usher, afti 
umbrella. 

The diphthong ua has fcolftetiroes the sound of 19* >• «s 
in -assuage, persuade, -antiquary. It has «teo the sound 'of 
middle a; as in guard, guardian, guarantee. 

r/ieis often sounded like ide ; as in quench, querist, con- 
qest. It has also the sound of long; u .; as in cue, hue, 
ague. In a few words it is pronounced like e short; as 
in guest, guess. In some words k ia entirely sunk % as in. 
antique, oblique, prorogue, catalogue, dialogue, kc. 

Ui is frequently pronounced fw .; as in languid, anguish, 
extinguish. It has sometimes the sound of i long ; as in 
guide, guile, disguise t and sometimes that of i short ; as 
in guilt, guinea, guiklhall. In some words it is sounded 
like long w ; as hi juice, suit, pursuit t end after r, like 
qq ; as in bruise, fruit, recruit. 

Uo b pronounced like v/o ; as in quote, quorum, 
quondam*. 

Uy has. the sound of long e ; as in obloquy, soliloquy ; 
pronounced obloquee, Sec. except, buy, and its derivatives. 

V 
Fhas the sound of flat/, and bears tine same relation to 
it, as * does to/?, & to *, hard g to *, and z to *. It has a*so, 
cue uniform sound $ as, vain, vanity, love. 

W 

W y when a consonant, has nearly the sound of 00 s as 
C 2 
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water resembles the sound of ooater ; but that it has a 
stronger and quicker sound than oo, and has a formation 
essentially different, will appear to any person who pro- 
nounces, with attention, the words wo, nvoo^ beware ; 
and who reflects that it will not admit the article an be- 
fore it ; which oo would admit. In some words it is not 
sounded ; as in answer, sword, wholesome : it is always 
silent before r ; as in wrap* wreck, wrinkle, wrist, wrongy 
wry, bewray, &c. 

W before h is pronounced as if it were after the h : as, 
why, hwy ; when, hwen ; what, hwat. 

Wis often joined to o at the end of a syllable, without 
affecting the sound of that vowel ; as in crow, blow, grow, 
know, row, flow, 8cc. 

When w is a vowel, and is distinguished in the pro- 
nunciation, it has exactly the same sound as u would have 
in the same situation ; as, draw, crew, view, now, saw- 
yer, vowel, outlaw. 

X 

X has three sounds, viz. v 

It is sounded like r at the beginning of proper names of 
Greek original ; as in Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes. 

It has a sharp sound like **, when it ends a syllable with 
the accent upon it ; as, exit, exercise, excellence ; or 
when the accent is on the next syllable, if it begins with 
a consonant ; as, excuse, extent* expense. 

It has, generally, a flat sound like gz, when the accent 
is not on it, and the following syllable begins with a vowel ; 
as, exert, exist, example,^ pronounced, egzert, egzist>, 
egzample. 

Y 

F, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of' ee ; as, 
youth, York, resemble the sounds ofeeouth, eeork : but. 
that this is not its exact sound, will be clearly perceived 
by pronouncing the words t/e, ye8> new-ycar> in which its 
just and proper sound is ascertained.. It not only requires 
a stronger exertion of the organs of speech to pronounce 
U, than is required to pronounce ee ; but its formation is* 
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essentially different. It will not admit of an before it, as 
ee vriU in the following example ; an eel. The opinion 
that y and w, when they begin a word or syllable, take 
exactly the sound of ee and oo, has induced some gramma- 
rians to assert, that these letters are always vowels or diph- 
thongs. 

When y is a vowel, it has exactly the same sound as i 
would have in the same situation ; as, rhyme, system, jus- 
tify, pyramid, party, fancy, hungry. 

Z 

Z has the sound of an a. uttered with a closer compres- 
sion of the palate by the tongue : it is the flat * ; as, freeze, 
frozen, brazen. 

It may be proper to remark, that the sounds of the let- 
ters vary, as they are differently associated, and that the 
pronunciation of these associations, depends upon the posi- 
tion of the accent. It may also be observed, that, in order 
to pronounce accurately, great attention must be paid to 
the vowels which are not accented. There is scarcely 
any thing which more distinguishes a person of poor edu- 
cation from a person of a good one, than the pronuncia- 
tion of the unaccented vowels. When vowels are under the 
accent, the best speakers and the lowest of the people, with 
very few exceptions, pronounce them in the same manner - r 
but the unaccented vowels in the mouths of the former, 
have a distinct, open and specific sound, while the latter 
often totally sink them, or change them into some other- 
sound. 

Sect. S. The nature of articulation expUdnedl 

A cokcise account of the origin and formation of the 
sounds emitted by the human voice, may, perhaps, not im- 
properly, be here introduced. It may gratify the ingenious 
student, and serve to explain more fully the nature of ar- 
ticulation, and the radical distinction between vowels and 
consonants. 

Human voice is air sent out from the lungs, and so agi- 
tated or modified, in its passage through the windpipe and 
larynx, as to become distinctly audible. The windpipe is 
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f» one cause of the variety of vowels ; a particular 

ting produced by each particular aperture. More- 

t passing through an open mouth, the voice may be 

ictcd ufiQ?h by the lips, or by the tongue and palate, 

'the tongue and throat ; whence another source of 

in vowel sounds, 
lis ten or twelve simple vowel sounds may be formed, 
ably to the plan in page 15 } and the learners, by ob- 
the position of their mouth, lips, tongue, £cc. when 
uttering the sounds, will perceive that various 
rtas of these organs of speech, are necessary to the 
ction of the di Lie rent, vowel sounds ; and that by mi- 
uiaUons they may" all be distinctly pronounced, 
en the voice, in its passage through the mouth, is to- 
urcirfiitdi or strongly cotn/iresaed, there is formed a 
i modification of articulate sound, which, as express- 
a character in writing, is called^ consonant. Silence 
inflect of a total interception ; and indistinct sound, of 
X compression ; and therefore a consonant is not 
If a distinct articulate voice ; and its influence in 
g Uie tones of language is not clearly perceived, un- 
bc accompanied by an opening of the mouth, that is, 

vcl. 
making the experiment with attention, the student 
Cecivc that each of the mutes is formed by the voice 
tfereef u L>d by the lips, by the tongue and palate, or 
( tongue and throat ; and that the semi -vowels are 
ted by the same organs strongly compressing the voice- 
i passage, but not totally intercepting it. - 
, e e I e i n en t s of I Language, according to the di fferen t 
where they are formed, or the several organs of 
chiefly concerned in their pronunciation, are divi- 
ng several classes* and denominated as .follows : those 
Jlcd labial^ which are formed by the lips ; those 
\l*i that are formed by the teeth ; fialatals, that are * 
ed vi ith the palate ; and nasals that are formed by the 

le importance of obtaining, in early life, a clear, distinct, 
curate knowledge of the sounds of the first principles 
uage, and a wish to lead young minds to a further 
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consideration of a subject so curious and useful, have in* 
duced the<»mpUer tobestow particular attention on the pre- 
ceding part of his work. Some writers think that these 
subjects do not properly constitute any part of grammar ; 
and consider them as the exclusive province of the spelling- 
book j but if we reflect that letters and their sounds are the 
constituent principles of that art, which teaches us to speak 
and write with propriety, and that very little knowledge of 
their nature is acquired by the spelling-book, we must ad- 
mit that they properly belong to -grammar; and that a 
rational consideration of these elementary principles of lan« 
guage, is an object that demands the attention of the young 
grammarian. The seatiments of a very judicious and em- 
inent writer (Qninctflian) respecting thi9 part of grammar, 
may, perhaps, be property introduced on the present oc- 
casion. 

" Let no person despise, as inconsiderable, the elements 
of grammar, because it may seem to them a matter of 
SmaH consequence, to show the distinction between rowels 
and consonants, and to -divide the latter into liquids and 
mutes. But they who penetrate into the innermost parts 
ef this temple of science, will there discover such refine-^ 
ment and subtilty of matter, as are not only proper to 
sharpen die understandings of yoimg persons, but sufficient 
to gire exercise for the most profound knowledge and 
erudition." 

The elementary sounds, under their smallest combina- 
tion produce a syllable ; syllables properly combined pro- 
duct; a word ; words duly combined produce a sentence ; 
and sentences properly combined produce an oration or 
di&coune* Thus k is, says Harris, in his Hermes, that 
to principles apparently so trivial as a few plain elemen- 
tary sounds, we owe that variety of articulate voices, which 
has been sufficient to explain the sentiments of so innu- 
merable a multitude, as a!l the present and past generations 
of mtn. 



CHAPTER H. 

C/SrLLABLE8 y gad the Rules for arranging them. 

A Syllable is a sound, either simple or com- 
pounded, pronounced by a single impulse of the 
voice, and constituting. a word, or part of a word : 
as, a, w* aot* 

SpcUmg is the ait of righdy dividing words in* 
to their syllables ; or erf expressing a word by it» 
proper letters. 

The following are the general rules for the division of 
words into syllables. 

L. A single consonant between two vowels, must be 
joined to the latter syllable : as, de-light, bri-dal, re-source : 
except the letter x ; as, ex-ist, examine s and except 
likewise words compounded - y as np-oit, im-cven, dis-ease. 

2w Two consonants peeper toueghi a word, must not be 
separated ; as, fa-ble, sti-fle. But when they come between 
two vowels, and are such as cannot begin a word, they mu&t 
be divided ; as* tit-mast, un-der, m-sect, er-ror, cof-fin. 

3. When three conwmants. meet in the middle of a word, 
if they can begiff a word, and the preceding vowel be pro- 
nounced long? they are not to be separated ; as, de-throne* 
de-Btroy. But when the vowel of the preceding syllable 
is pronounced short, one of the consonants, always belongs 
to that syllable ; ae, distract, disprove* die-train. 

4. When three or four consonants, which are not proper 
to begun a. word, meet between two vowels? the first con- 
sonant is always kept with the first syllable in the division ; 
as, ab-stain, com-plete, em-broil, dan-dler, dap-ple, con- 
strain. 

5. Two vowels, not being a diphthong, must be divided 
into separate syllables ; as, cru-el, de-ni-al, so-ci-e-ty. 

6. Compounded words must be traced into the simple 
words of which they are composed ; as, ice-house, grace- 
ful, over-power, rest-less, never-the*less. 
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7. Grammatical, and othes particular terminations, are 
generally separated ; as, teach-est, teach-eth, teach-ing, 
teach-er, contend-est, great-er, wretch-ed, good-ness, 
love-ly. 

Some of the preceding rules may be liable to considerable 
exceptions ^ and therefore it is said by Dr. Lowth and 
others, that the best and easiest direction for dividing the 
syllables in spelling, is to divide them as they are naturally 
separated in a right pronunciation ; without regard to the 
derivation of words, or the possible combination of con- 
sonants at the beginning of a syllable. . 

CHAPTER III. 

Of Words in general, and the Rules for spelling them. 

Words are articulate sounds, used by com- 
mon consent, as signs of our ideas. 

A- word of one syllable is termed a Monosyl- 
lable ; a word of two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a 
word of three syllables, a Trisyllable ; and a word 
of four or more syllables, & Polysyllable. 

All words are either primitive or derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be re- 
duced to any simpler word in the language : as, 
man, good, content. 

A derivative word is that which may be redu- 
ced to another word in English of greater simpli- 
city ; as, manful, goodness, contentment, York- 
shire.* 

There are many English words which, though com- 
pounds in other languages, are to us primitives ; thus, cir- 

* A compound word is included under the head of derivative 
words : as, penknife, teacup, looking-glass : may be reduced to 
•ther words of greater simplicity. 
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cumspect, circumvent, circumstance, delude, concave, 
complicate, &c. primitive words in English, will be found 
derivatives when traced In the Latin tongue. 

The orthography of the English language is attended 
with much uncertainty and perplexity. But a considerable 
part of this inconvenience may be remedied, by attending 
to the general laws of formation : and, for this end, the 
learner is presented with a view of such genera] maxims in 
spelling primitive and derivative words, as have been al- 
most universally received. 

&ULB I. 

Monosyllables ending withy; L> or *, preceded by a single 
vowel, double the final consonant : as, staff, mill, pass, &e. 
The only exceptions are, of, n> as, is, has, was, yes, his 
this, us, and thus. 

RULE II. 

Monosyllables ending with any consonant but /, ^ or 
«, and preceded by a single vowel, never double the final 
consonant ; excepting add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, err, inn, 
and buzz. ^ 

RULE III. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, form 
the plurals of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, 
past participles, comparatives, and superlatives, by chang- 
ing y into i : as, spy, spies ; I carry, thou earliest ; he car- 
tieth, or carries ; carrier, carried ; happy, happier, hap- 
piest. 

The present participle in ing, retains the y, that i may 
not be doubled * as, carry, carrying; bury, burying, fcc. 

JBut y, preceded by a vowel, in such instances as the 
above, is not changed ; as, boy, boys ; I cloy, he cloys, 
cloyed, Sec. ; except in lay, pay, and say ; from which are 
formed, laid, paid, and said ; and their compounds, unlaid, 
unpaid, unsaid, Sec. 

RULE IV. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, upon 
assuming an additional syllable, beginning with a conso- 

D 
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nant, commonly change y into i; as, happy* happily, hap- 
piness. But when y, is preceded by a itowel, it is very 
rarely changed in the additional syllable : as> coy, coyly ; 
hoy, boyish, boyhood ; annoy, annoyer, annoyance ; joy, 
Joyless, joyfid, 

RTJLE V. v • 

Wor4& ending with a single consonant* preceded.by a. 
Single vpwel, and with the accent on the last syllable, upo* 
assuming an additional syllable . beginning with a vowel, 
double the consonant ; as to abet, an abettor ; to begin, a 
beginner ; a fen, fenny ; wit, witty ; thin, thinnish, Sec. 

But if a diphthong precede*, of the accent is on the pre- 
ceding syllable, the consonant remains single : as, to toil, 
toiling ; to offer, an offering ; maid, maiden, &c. 

RULE VI. 

Words ending with any double letter but./, and taking 
ne88 r lc68, ly % or/w/, after them, preserve the letter double ; 
as, frarmlessness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, successful, 
distressful, &e. But those words which end with double /, 
and take, ne ts, /<?**, /y, or ful y after them, generally omit 
one / ; as fulness, skilless, fully, skilful, &c. 

RULE VII. 

Mess, leaa, ly, and/a/, added to words ending with silent 
e> do not cut it off: as, paleness, guileless, closely, peace- 
ful ; except m a few words ; as duty, truly, awful. 

RULE VIII. 

Mtnty added to words ending with silent i, generally 
preserves the c from elision ; as, abatement, chastisement, 
incitement, fee. The words judgment* abridgment, ac- 
knowledgment, are deviations from the rule. 

Like other terminations, mtnt changes y into i, when pre- 
ceded by a consonant ; as, accompany, . accompaniment; 
merry, merriment. 

RULE IX. 

Mk and iblf, when incorporated into words ending with 
silent e, almost always cut k off s as blame, blamable ; 
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cure, curable ; sense, sensible, Bcc. : but if c or g soft comes 
before e in the original word, the c is then preserved in 
words compounded with obis' \ as change, changeable ; 
peace, peaceable, &c. 



rule x. 

When ing or vtk is added to wdrds ending with silent c , 
the <? is almost universally omitted ; as, place, placing ; 
lodge, lodging ; slave, slavish ; pmde, prudish. 

RtJLfi XI. 

Words taken into composition, often drop those letters 
which were superfluous in their simples ; as handful, 
dunghO, withal, also, chilblain, foretel. 

The orthography of a great number of English word3, is 
far from being uniform, even amongst writers of distinction. 
Thus, honour and honor, inquire and enquire, negotiate and 
negGciate^controI and controul,ex/ieme xXidex/ience, allege and 
ftftedge, «ttr/irw* and turfrrize, abridgment and abridgement $ 
and many other orthographical variations, are to be met 
with in the best modern publications. Some authority for 
deciding differences of this nature, appears to be necessary : 
and Where can we find one of equal pretensions with Dr. 
Johnson's Dictionary ? though a few of his decisions do 
not appear to be warranted by th * principles of etymology 
and analogy, the stable foundations of his improvements. 
— •* As the weight of truth and reason (says Nares m his 
•* Elements of Orthoepy") is irresistible, Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary has nearly fixed the external form of our lan- 
guage. Indeed, so convenient is -it to have one acknow- 
ledged standard to recur to ; so much preferable, in matters 
of this nature, is a trifling degree of irregularity, to a con* 
tinual change, and fruitless pursuit of unattainable perfec- 
tion ; that it is earnestly to oe hoped, that no author will 
henceforth, on slight grounds, be tempted to innovate." 
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Etymology. 

CHAPTER I. 

A Genejul View of the Parts of Speech^ 

THE second part of grammar is etymology: 
which treats of the different sorts of words, their 
various modifications, and their derivation. 

There are, in English, nine sorts of words, or, 
as they are commonly called, parts of, speech ; 
namely, the article, the substantive or 
noun ; the pronoun, the adjective, the 
verb, the adverb,' the PROPOSITION, the con- 
junction, and the interjection. 

1. An Article is a word prefixed to substan- 
tives, to point them out, and to show how -far their 
signification extends : as, a garden, an eagle, the 
woman. * 

2. A Substantive or noun is the name of any 
thing that exists, or of which we have any notion ? 
as, London, man, virtue. 

A substantive may, in general, be distinguished by its 
faking an article before it, or by its making sense of itself ; 
as, a book, the sun, an apple ; temperance, industry, chastity. 

3. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the same 
word : as, " The man is happy ; be is beneyo- 
'""t- he is useful." 
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4. Aft Adj*etiv* fc It worti added to a Substan- 
tive! to express its quality : as, " Art itidusttiotts 
man •; a virtuous woman." 

Aa> Adjective lftay be known by its making senate with 
the addition of the wttrd thing : as, a jrcorf thing ; a &uf 
thing : or of any particular substantive ; as a sweet apple, 
& filcasctitt ptoipect 

5. A Verb is a word which signifies to $B y te 
no, or to suffer: as„ " I am* Irttia I air 
rdWl" 

A* Verb may Be (fismnguifihed, by its making sense with 
any of the personal pronouns* or the word* to before k s as 
I iuaikj he/&y*> tfcey write p. •fyto we/*, to fiiay 9 to write. 

<5l An adverb ba part of speech joined te a- 
vetbi an adjective, and sometimes to another* ad- 
vert*, fo express some quality or circumstance re- 
specting it : as r " Etc reads wllj. a truly good 
man ; he- writer very-correstfy. " 

" An Adverb may be generally known, by its answering 
to the question, Haw- ?- hw much ? when ? or where ? as* 
in- the phiUEfe u He reads* correctly" the answer to the 
qne6Ue$, Haw does Jre read ? - is eewectty. . 

7. Preposkio»6 serve to connect words- with one 
another, and to show the relation between them : 
afr " He went'/wfc London to YorK ;" u she is 
above disguise ;i r - "they are supported by indus- 
try." 

APrepowttbtt ntayixe' kamm by its admitting after it a 
personal pronoun, in the objective case ; a?, . traVA, for, to, 
fcc. wifl allcnrthe objective case after thein 5 ,with fmriifov 
for$tbfhtmykt. 

D a. 
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6* A Conjunction is a part of speech that is 
chiefly used to connect or join together sentences; 
to as, out of two, to make one sentence : it some- 
times connects only words : as, " Thou and he 
are happy, because you are good." " Two and 
three are five." s 

9. Interjections are words thrown in between 
the parts of a sentence, to express the passions or 
emotions of the speaker : as " 6 virtue ! how 
amiable thou art !" 

The observations whieh hare been made, to aid learners 
in distinguishing the parts>f speech.from one another, may 
afford them some small assistance ; but it will certainly be 
much more instructive, to distinguish them hy the defini- 
tions, and an accurate knowledge of thei^nature. 
. In the following passage, all the parts of speech are ex- 
emplified: 

1 273512 4 7 2 

The power of speech is a faculty peculiar to man ;, 
8 5 5 7 3 7 S 4 2 7 

and was bestowed on him by hid beneficent Creator, for 
1 4 8 6 4 : 2 . 3 9 6 6 

the greatest and most excellent uses ; but alas ! how often 
5 3 5 3 7 1 4 7 2' 

do we pervert it to the Worst of purposes. 

In the foregoing sentence, the words the, a, are articles ; 
flower, sfieech,facuity, man, Creator, uses, fturfioses y are sub- 
stantives ; him, his, we, it, are pronouns ; /iecnHar } benefi- 
cent, greatest, excellent, worst, are adjectives ; is, was, bes- 
towed, do, pervert, are verbs ; mast, haw, qfkn, are ad- 
verbs ; of, to, on, by, for, are prepositions ; a»a\ bitty are 
conjunctions ; and alas is an interjection*. 

The number of the different sorts of worda, or of the 
parts of speech, has been variously reckoned by different 
grammarians* Some have enumerated ten* making the par- 
ticiple a distinct part ; some eight, excluding the participle*, 
and ranking the adjective under the noun ; some four, and. 
•others only two, (the noun and the verb,) supposing th$. 
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rest to be Contained in *he parts of their division. We 
have followed those authors, who appear to have given 
them the most natural and intelligible distribution. Some 
remarks on the division made by the learned Home Tooke, 
are contained in the first section of the eleventh chapter 
of etymology. 

The interjection,, indeed, seems scarcely worthy of being 
considered as a part of artificial language or speech, being 
rather a branch of that natural language, which we possess 
-m common with the brute cneation, and by which we ex* 
press the sudden emotions and passions that actuate our 
frame. But, as it is used in written as welt as oral language, 
it may, in some measure, be deemed a part of speech. It 
is with us, a virtual sentence, in which the noun and verb, 
are concealed under an imperfect or indigested word* 



J CHAPTEB II. 

Of the J&ticLZs. 

As Article is a word prefixedto substantives, to 
point them out, and to show how far their signifi- 
cation extends ; as, a garden, an eagle, the woman. 

In English, there are but two articles, a and the: 
a becomes ^before avowd,* and before a silent* ; 
as, an acorn, an hour. But if the h be sounded, the 
a only is to be used; as, a hand, a heart, a highway. 

i' 

The inattention of writers and printers to this necessary 
distinction, has occasioned the frequent use of ait before h 9 
when it is to be pronounced ; and this circumstance^ more 
than any other, has probably contributed to that indistinct 
utterance, or total omission, of the sound signified by this 
letter, which very often occurs amongst readers and speakers. 

* •+. A instead of an is now oted before words beginning with w long. 
See page 29, letter U. Itiaalsfei^ed before ont ,\ asi.raany aonc. . 



i 
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wfn horse, «* ftusbanVf, tfn hertdd,*** heathen* arid tnatij 
sknllar associations are frequently tobefoutld tatrorfcrot 
taste andr merit. Ta *e»edy this evil, readers should be 
taught todmk, in all vmafot cases, the stfantfr erf the *v 
aftdl to gpre the A its 1 rulr pr&fttmeiation. 

A or <m is styled the indefinite articte r fcis used 
m a vague sense to point out one single thing of 
the kind, in other " regpects indeterminate y as 
u Give me <* book ; ,r that is, any book* 

TJhe is Called the definite article ; because it as- 
certains what particular thing is meant : as> " Giv* 
ine the book ;** meaning some book referred to* 

A Substantive without any article to limit it, is 
taken in its widest sense : as, " A candid temper 
is proper for man g* that is, -for all mankind. 

The peculiar use aad.bKptrt&stoe of the articles urUl be 
seal in the following examples ; " The sen of * king— -4he* 
son of the king*-* a sou of the king." Each of these three 
$fitases has an entirely different moaning, through the dif- 
ferent application 6f the articles* anxlrA*. 

'» Thonatecunsuiy" im**vtj- g«nei?al and harwikss posi- 
tion; bttt*« Thourat* ttenmr" (•* Wathanowi to Dawad,) 
is%n assertion oapafcie o£ sinking, terxocand remorse into* 
the heart. 

Thearticfeis omitted' before ifoutw tftat imply the dif- 
ferent virtues, vjtee&r ptessiensv quaMtiesv scienees*. erts, 
metals, herbs, Sec. ; as, prudence is commendable ; false- 
hood is* odious* ; anger otsgfct . to-be avoided )>' fcc. Ifr is net 
prefixed to si proper name ; as,. « Alexander," (because 
that of. itself denotes a. determinate individually or pfecueulat 
thing,) except for- the safe* of distinguishing a particular 
family : as, « He i* a Howard, or of, tfee ftHntiy of- the 
Howards ;<" or by wajt of eminence : as» " Every man is! 
not a Nekton '" " HL haa the. courage. qI cm. Achilie^: 5 * 
or when- some noun iaundemtooA, tt He sailed, downing 
(livmc) Thames,, fcufe (siu^) Britannia/' 
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When an adjective is used with the noun to which the 
article relates, it is placed between the article and the 
noun ; as, " a good man/' * an agreeable woman," u the 
beat friend.'*. On some occasions, however, the adjective 
precedes a or an ; as, «* suth a shame," " as £T«tf a man 
as Alexander," w too careless an author. 

The indefinite article can be joined to substantives in 
the singular number only ; the definite article may bo 
joined also to plurals. 

tout there appears to be a remarkable exception to this 
rule, in the use of the adjectives yew and many % (the latter 
chiefly with the word great before it,) which, though 
joined with plural substantives, yet admit of the singular 
article a ; as,' a Jew men ; a great many men. 

The reason of it is manifest, from the effect which the 
article has in these phrases ; it means a small or great 
number collectively taken, and therefore gives the idea of 
a whole, that is, o^unity . Thus likewise, a dozen, a score, 
a hundred, or a thousand, is one whole number, an aggre- 
gate: of many . collectively taken ; and therefore still re- 
tains -the article although joined as an adjective to a plural 
substantive ; as, a hundred years, Sec. 

The indefinite, article is sometimes placed between the 
adjectives many, and a singulafrnoun : as, 

" Full many- a gem. of purest ray: serene, , 
u The dark tinfathotn'd, caves of ocean bear ; 
. " Full many ajlovfr is born to blush unseen, ' ; * 
w And waste its sweetness on the desert air.** 
In these lines, the phrases, muiiy a gem, and mtinyajtow'r, 
refer to many gtmssnd many fiovtets^ separately, not col* 
lsctiyoljr considered. - •;••■' 

The definite, article the is frequently applied to adverbs 
in the comparative and superlative degree ; and its effect 
is, to mark the degree the more Strongly, and to define it 
the more precisely : as" 7&»more Iexaniine it, the bette> 
I likfc iu . . X like*this-/Af least -of any*" ~ . 
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Of SvBS^Airrirss. 
Sect. x. Of Substantive* in general. 

A Substantive or Noun is the name of toy 
thing that exists, or of which we have any notion : 
as, London f man, virtue. 

Substantives are either proper of common. 

Proper names or substantives, are the names 
appropriated to individuals :■ as y George, London, 
Thames. 

Common names or substantives, stand for kinds 
containing many sorts, or for sorts containing 
many individuals under them ; as, animal, man, 
tree, &c. 

When proper names have an article annexed to 
them, they become common names : as, " He i» 
the Cicero of his age ; he is reading the lives of 
the Twelve Cesar sf* 

Common names may also be used to signify in- 
dividuals, by the addition of articles or pronouns: 
as, " The boy is studious ; tbbt girl is disereet."* 

To substantives belong gender, number, and 
ease ; and they are all of the third person, when 
spoken of, and of the second when spoken to : as, 

"' * ■ 

* Nouns may also be divided into the following classes : Golltetiix 
nouns, or nouns of multitude ; as, the people, the parliament, the 
armv : Abstract nouns, or the names of qualities abstracted from 
their substances ; as knowledge, goodness, whiteness : Verbal ox 
participial nouns ; as, beginning, reading, writing. 



u Blessings attend us on every side ; be grateful, 
children of men i " that is, ye children of men. 

Sect. 2. Qf Gender. 

Gendek is the distinction of §ex* There are 
three genders, the masculine, Uje feminine, 
and the muter. 

The Masculine Gender denotes animals of the 
male kind : as, a man, a horse, a bull. 

The Feminine Gender signifies animals of the 
female kind : as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The Neuter Gender denotes objects which are 
neither males nor females : as, a field, a horse, a 
garden* 

Son\e substantives, naturally neuter, are, by a 
figure of speech, converted into the masculine or 
feminine gender : as, when we say of the sun, be 
is setting ; and of a ship, she sails well. 

Figuratively, in the English tongue* we commonly give 
the masculine gender to nouns which are conspicuous for 
the attributes of imparting or communicating; and which 
are by nature strong and efficacious. Those, again, are 
made feminine, which are conspicuous for- the attributes of 
containing or bringing forth* or which are peculiarly 
beautiful or amiable. Upon these principles, the sua is 
said to be masculine ; and the moon, being the receptacle 
of the sun's light, to be femiftine. The earth is generally 
feminise. A ship, a country, a city, fee. are likewise 
made feminine, being ratoeivers or containers. Time is 
always masculine, on account of its mighty efficacy. Vir- 
tue is feminine from Us beauty, and its being the object of 
love. Fortune and the church ard generally put in the 
feminine gender. 

The English language has three methods of distinguish- 
ing the sex, Hit. * 
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> 

1. By different words : 


&**" 


Male. 


*Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Bachelor. 


Maid. 


Husband. 


' Wife. 


Boar. 


Sow. 


King. 


Queen. 


Boy. 


Girl. 


Lad. . 


Lass. 


Brother. 


Sister. 


Lord. 


Lady. 


Buck. 


Doe. 


Man. 


Woman.. 


Bull. 


Cow. 


Master. • 


Mistress. 


Bullock or 

Steer. 


1 Heifer. 


Milter. 

Nephew. 


Spawner. 
Niece. 


Cock. 


Hen. 


Ram. 


Ewe. 


Dog. 
Drake. 


Bitch. 
Duck. 


Singer. . 


C Songstress or 
l Singer. 


Earl. 


Countess. 


Sloven. 


Slut. 


Father. 


Mother. 


Son. 


Daughter. 


Friar. 


Nun. 


Stag. 


Hind. 


Gander. 


Goose. 


Uncle. 


Aunt. 


Hart. 


Roe. 


Wizard. *«* 


Witch. 


Horse. 


Mare. 






2. 


By a difference of termination : as, 


Male. 


Female. 


Male 


Female. 


Abbot. 


Abbess. . 


Landgrave. 


Landgravine. 


Actor. 


Actress. 


lion. 


Lioness. 


Administxator.Adniinistratrix.Marquis. 


Marchioness. 


Adulterer. 


Adultress. 


Master. 


Mistress. 


Ambassador 


• Ambassadress.Mayor. 


Mayoress. 


Arbiter. 


Arbitress. 


Patron. 


Patroness. 


Baron. 


Baroness. 


Peer. 


Peeress. 


Bridegroom 


. Bride. 


Poet. 


Poetess. 


Benefactor. 


Benefactress. 


Priest. 


Priestess. 


Caterer. 


Cateress. 


Prince. 


Princess. 


Chanter. 


Chantress, 


Prior. 


Prioress. 


Conductor. 


Conductress. 


Prophet. 


Prophetess. i 


Count 


Countess. 


Protector. 


Protectress. 


Deacon. 


Deaconess. 


Shepherd. 


Shepherdess. 


Duke. 


Duchess. 


Songster. 


Songstress. 


Elector. 


Electress. 


Sorcerer. 


Sorceress. 
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Male. 
tLmperor. 
Enchanter. 
Efcreotitor, 
Governor. 
Heir- 
Hero. 
Hunter. 
Hdit. 
Sew. 



Female , Male, 

? m r*L* Sultan. 
Enchantress. 

£*efcotrix. Tiger. 

Geverness. Traitor; 

Heiress. Tutor. 

Heroine. Viscouttt. 

Huntress. Votary. 

Hostess. Wittower, 

Jewess. 



Female. 
CSultaness. 
{Sultana. 

Tigress. 

Traitress. 

Tutoress. 

Viscountess. 

Votaress. 

Widow. 



5. By a noun, pronoun, or adjective, being prefixed to 
the substantive, as, 



A cock-sparrow. 
A man-servant. 
A he-goat. 
A he-bear. 
A male-child. 
Mate descendants. 



A hcti-sparrow. 
A maid-servant. 
A she-goat. 
A she-bear. 
A female-child. 
Female descendants. 



, Pt Sometimes' happens, that the same noun is either mas- 
culine ©r feminine; The words parent, child, cousin, friend, 
neighbour, servant, and several others, are used indiffer- 
ently for ttiates or females. 

Noims with variable terminations contribute to concise- 
ness and perspicuity of expression. We have only a suf- 
ficient number of them to make us feel our want ; for when 
we say of a woman, she is a philosopher, an astronomer, a 
builder, a weaver, we perceive an impropriety in the ter- 
mination, which we cannot avoid ; but we can say, that she 
is a botanist, a student, a witness, a scholar, an orphan, a 
eompamon, because these terminations have not annexed 
to them the notion of set. 



Sect. 3. Of Number* 

Nilmber is the consideration of an object, as 
one or more. 

' E 
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Substantives arc of two numbers, the singular 
and the plural. 

The singular number expresses but one object; 
as, a chair, a table. 

The plural number signifies more objects than 
one ; as chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things 
which they express, are used only in the singular 
form ; as, wheat, pitch, gold, sloth, pride, &c. ; 
others only in the plural form ; as bellows, scis- 
sors, lungs, riches, &c. 

Some words are the same in both numbers ; as 
deer, sheep, swine* &c. 

The plural number of nouns is generally form- 
ed by adding s to the singular : as dove, doves ; 
face, faces ; thought, thoughts. But when the 
substantive singular ends in x 9 cb soft, sb, ss 9 or 
s y we add esm the plural fas box, boxes; church, 
churches ; lash, lashes ; kiss, kisses ; rebus, re- 
busses. If the singular ends in cb hard, the plu- 
ral is formed by adding s ; as, monarch, mon- 
archs ; distich, distichs. : 

Nouns which end in o, have sometimes. «, added to the 
plural ; as cargo, echo, hero, negr*, manifesto, potato, 
volcano, wo : and sometimes only «; «s folk), grotto, junto, 
nimcio, portico, punctilio, tyro. 

Nouns ending in /, or fe, are rendered plural, by the 
change of those terminations into ves : as loaf, loaves ; 
half, halves ; wife, wives ; except grief, relief, reproof, and 
several others, which form the plural by the addition of *. 
Those which end in/", have the regular plural : as ruff, 
ruffs ; except, staff, staves, 

Nouns which have y in the singular, with no other vowel 
in the same syllable, change it into ica m the plural : as, 
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beauty, beauties ; fly, flies. But the y is <not changed, 
when there is another vowel in the syllable : » as, key, keys, 
delay, delays ; attorney, attorneys. 

Some nouns become plural by changing the a of the 
singular into e : as, man, men : woman, women ; alder- 
man, aldermen. The words ox and child, form oxen and 
children; brother, makes either brothers, or brethren. 
Sometimes the diphthong oo is changed into ec in the 
plural : as, foot, feet ; goose, geese, tooth, teeth. Louse 
and mouse make lice and mice. Penny makes pence, or 
pennies, when the coin U meant ; die, dice (for play) ; die* 
dies. (forcoAning.) 

It is agreeable to analogy, and the .practice of the gene- 
rality of correct writers, to construe the following words 
as plural nouns ; pains, ricfics y alms : and also, mathematics 
metaphy*ics> fiotitus, ethics, optics, pneumatics, with other 
similar names of sciences. 

Dr. Johnson says that the adjective much is sometimes a 
term of number, as well as of quantity. This may account 
for the instances we meet with of its associating with pains 
as a plural noun : as, " much pains." The connexion, 
however, is not to be recommended. 

The word news is now almost universally considered as 
belonging to the singular number. 

The noun means, is used both in the singular and the 
plural number. 

The following words, which have been adopted' from 
the Hebrew, Greek, and J^itin languages, .arc thus dis- 
tinguished, with respect to number. 

Singular. Ploral. Singular. . Plural. 

Cherub. Cherubim. . Datum. Data. 

Seraph. Seraphim. ' Effluvium. Emuvia. 

Antithesis. Antitheses, f * 5 Encomia or 

Automaton. Automata. encomium. £ Encomiums. 

Basis. Bases. . Erratum. Errata. 

Crisis. Crises Genius. • Genii.* 

Criterion. ' Criteria. * Genus. Genera. 



* Genii, when denoting aerial spirits : Gcuiu*c4 } when signifying 
persons of genius. 
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SinguUr* 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Floral. 


lMaeresis.- 


Ditereses. 


Index. 


C Indices or 
l Indexes** 


Ellipsis. 


Ellipses. 


Emphasis. 


Emphases. 


Lamina. 


Laminae. 


Hypothesis. 


Hypotheses. 


• Medium. 


Media. 


Metamor- 


C Metamor- 
/ phoses. 


Magus. 


Magi. 


phosis. 


Memoran- 


5 Memoranda or 
l Memorandums 


Phenomenon. Phenomena* 


dum. 


Appendix. 


5 Appendices & 
I Appendixes. 


r Radius. 
Stamen. 


Radii. 
Stamina* 


Arcanum. 


-ArcfOiQ. 


Stratum. 


■■ Strata. 


Axis. 


Axes. 


Vortex. 


Vortices. 


Calx. 


Calces. 







Some words, derived from the learned languages, ar« 
confined to the plural number : es, antipodes, credenda, 
literati, minutiae. 

The 'following nouns beingy in Latin, both singular and 
plural, are used in the same manner'when adopted into our 
tongue : hiatus, apparatus, series, species. 

Sect. 4. O/Ctue. 

The Cases of substantives signify their differ- 
cnt terminations, which serve to express the rela- 
tions of one thing to another. 

In English, substantives have but ' two cases, 
the nominative, and the possessive or genitive. 

The nominative case simply expresses the 
name of a thing, or the subject of the verb : as, 
" The boy plays ;" " The girls learn." 

The possessive or genitive case expresses the 
relation of property or possession ; and has .an 
apostrophe with the letter s coming, after it : as 

• Indexes, when it signifies pointers, x>r Tables of contents : Indi- 
ces, when referring to Algebraic quantities. 
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" The scholar's duty ;" " My father's house :" 
that is, " The duty of the scholar t" " The house 
of my father." 

When the plural ends in s, the other 5 is omit- 
ted, but the apostrophe is retained : as, " On ea- 
gles' wings ;" " The drapers' company." 

Sometimes also, when the singular terminates 
in ss, the apostrophic $ is not added : as, " For 
goodness' sake :" " For righteousness' sake." 

English substantives may be declined in the 
following manner : 



Nominative Case. 
Possessive Case. 

Nominative Case. 
Possessive Case. 



Singular. 

A Mother. 
A Mother's. 



Plural. 

Mothers. 
Mothers'. 



The man. JFhe men. 
The man's. *The men's. 



The English language, to express different connexions 
and relations of one thing to another* uses, for the most 
part) prepositions. The Greek and Latin among the 
ancient, and some too among the modern languages, a* the 
German* vary the termination or ending the substantive, 
to answer the same purpose ; an example of which, in the 
Latin is inserted, as explanatory of the nature and use of 
cases, viz* < ; 





Singular; 




Nominative. 


Dominvs, 


. A Lore!. 


Genitive. 


Domini, 


Lord's, of 'a Lord- 


Dative, • 


Domino, 


To a Lord. 


Accusative. 


Dominum> . 


A Lord. 


Vocative., 


Domini, 


O Lord. 


Ablative. 


Domino, 


By_a Lord, 



E 2- 
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PWral. ' 

Mmmtiroc, BoMiTtty Lords. 

Genitive. Dominorum, ~ Lords* of Lords.. 

Dative. Dominis, To Lords. 

Accusative. Dominos, Lords. 

Vocative* Domini, O Lords. 

Ablative. Domini*. By Lords* 

- In supp6rt of the position, that there are in English but 
two cases of nouns, wer eke the authority of RUddiman, 
LoWth, Johnson, Priestley, Sec. ; names which are wfficieot 
to decide the point. If case, in Gramma** means oaly the 
variation of a noun or pronoun, by termination or within* 
itself, (for which there are the highest authorities,*) with* 
what propriety can we distinguish the relations, signified: 
by the addition of ankles and prepositions* by the name 
of cases ? 

If these relations were to be so distinguished? the Eng- 
lish language would have a much greater number of cases 
than the Greek and Latin tongues '; for,* as every preposi- 
tion has its distinct meaning and effect, e^ecy combination 
of a preposition and article with the noun, would form .a 
different relation, and would constitute a distinct -case. 
' This would encumber our language with many new terms, 
and a heavy and useless lo&d or distinctions.f 

On. the principle of imitating other languages in named 
end forms, without a correspondence in nature and idiom, 
we might adopt a number of declensions, as well as cases, 
I , * ..-.■■ 

* Yossius, Clarke, Ruddiman, Harris, Lbwth, Johnson, Priestley, 
Beattie, Blair, Coote, the writers of the French and the English En- 
cyclopaedia, and many other grammarians, assert,, that .the cases of a. 
noun are its different inflections or terminations. 

f «' If we admit the termination to he the sole characteristic of a 
case, then there are, in English, no more cases than those above spe- - 
eified. If cases are to be distinguished b£ the different signification* 
of the noun, or by the different relations it may bear to the govern^ 
ing word, then we have in our language as many cases aktaost, as* 
there are prepositions : and, above a man, beneath a map, beyondl 
a man, round about a man, within a man,.. without a man, &c. shai^ 
be cases, as well as, of a man, to a man, atuTwith a man." 

Dr. Beattit*. 
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for English substantives. Thus,, five or fax declension*, 
distinguished according to the various modes of forming 
the pluraf of substantives^ with at least half a dozen cases, 
to each declension, would furnish a complete arrangement 
ef English nouns, in all their trappings. See on this sub- 
ject, the fifth and ninth eccthm* of the nxtfk eka/Uer of 
etymology. v 

The assuriiptlon of a variety of cases, is not necessary 
for the purpose of regular parsing. Though, in the sentence, 
" A wise man controls his passions,'* we cannot properly 
any, that the noun " passions*'* isin the objective case, 
and governed by the active verb, « control •" yet we may ' 
with propriety assert, that the noun, « passions" is the ob- 
ject of that active verb. This will answer all the ends of 
parsing, and- of showing the connexion and dependence 
of words under ^ochxircumstanees, without the a rbitr ar y 
supposition of a case not at all correspondent to the nature, 
or the design of cases. •' 

If, notwithstanding what has been alledged in support of 
the position, that the termination, of nouns constitutes their 
case, and that English nouns have but two cases, any 
teachers should be of opinion, that it would be more con- 
venient for parsing, and more Intelligible to learners, to 
consider the case ofa noun as something different from* 
its termination^ «p4 to suppose an objective, case after verba 
active and prepositions, we shall, for the accommodation 
of such teachers, give the-decloasion of two nouns with thi& 
Supposed objective case. 

Singular. Plural, 

Mm. Caee. A Mother. Mothers. 

Possessive. A Mother's. Mothers*. 

Objective. A Mother. Mothers. 

M*b i,- T&eMan. The Men. 

&o*se*swe. The Man's. The Men's. 

mjectiue*. The. Man. The Men. 

Whenihe thing tt> which another is said to belong, is 
expressed by a circumlocution, or by many terms y the*ign 
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of the possessive case is commonly added to the last term : 
as, " The king of Great Britain's dominions." 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the possessive 
case, immediately succeed each other, in the following 
form : " My friend's wife's sister j" a sense which would 
be better expressed by saying, « the sister of my , friend's 
wife ;" or, " my friend*s sister in law." In each of the 
following phrases, viz. « A book of my brother's," " A 
servant of the queen's," " A soldier of the king's," there 
are two genitive cases ; the first phrase implying, « one of 
the books of my brother," the next, " one of the servants 
.- of the queen ;" and the last, « one of the soldiers of the 
king." This will be more evident to the scholar, if we 
supply what is understood after each genitive, and transpose 
the phrase : as, " Of my brother's books, a book j" or, 
4fc Of my brother's took*, one ;" and so of the rest. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Of Pronouns. 

A Pa o n o u n is a word used instead of a noun y 
^ avoid the too frequent repetition of the same 
wprd : as, " The man is happy ; be is benevolent ; 
be is useful. " - 

There are three kinds of pronouns, viz. the 
personal, the relative, and the adjective 

PRONOUNS. 

Sect. 1. Of the Personal Pronouns. 

There are five Personal Pronouns, viz. I y .thcu y 
be •, sbe> it ;* with their plurals, v>e,ye OTyou> they. 

* By the indulgence of grammarians, the pronoun it is allowed 
to rank amongst the personal pronouns.- It conveniently officiates 
a« a third person, to the vert*. . 
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Personal pronouns admit of person, number, 
gender, and case. 

The persons of pronouns are three in each 
number, *rbc. 

i /is the first person ) 

, Thou is the second person > Singular. 

He, she j or iV, is the third person ) 

We y is the first person ) 

. Ye or you , is the second person > Plural. 
Tbey, is the third person y 

This aoooirot of pei*ans will be very intelligible) when 
we reflect, that there are three persons who may be the 
subject 'of any discourse : first, the person who speaks, may 
speak of himself ; secondly* he may speak of the person to 
whom he addresses- himself; thirdly, he may speak of 
some other person : and as the speakers, the persons spoken 
to, and the ofter persons spoken of, may be many, so each 
of these persons must have the plural number. 

The Numbers of pronouns, like those of sub* 
stantives, are two, the singular -and the plural : 
as, /, thou, be ; we, ye or you, tbty. 

Gender has respect only to the third person sin- 
gular oF the pronouns, be^ she, it. He is mascu- 
line ; she is feminine ; it is neuter. 

The persons speaking and spoken to, being at the same 
time the subjects of the discourse, are supposed to be pre- 
sent ; from which, and other circumstances, their sex is 
commorfy known, and needs not to be marked by a dis- 
tinction of- gender in the. pronouns : but the third person 
or thing spoken of, being absent, and in many respects 
unknown, it & necessary that it should toe taarked by a 
distinction of gender ; at least when some particular per- 
son or thing is spoken of, and ought to be-more distinctly 
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marked : accordingly the pronoun singular of the third 
person has the three genders, he, she, it. 

Personal Pronouns .have three cases ; the no- 
minative, the possessive, and the objective. 

The objective case follows a verb active, or a 
preposition, expressing the object of an action, 
or of a relation. 

The personal pronouns are thus declined : 

Person. Case. Singular. Plural. 

First. Mm. I. \Ve. 

Pots. Mine. Ours. 

Obj. Me. Us. 

Second* 



Third. 



Third. 



Third. 



Nom. 
Post. 
Obj. 


Thou. 
Thine. 
Thee. 


Ye or you 
Your*. 

You. 


Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj,- 


He. 
His. 
Him. 


They. 

Theire. 

Them. 


Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


She. 
Hers. . 
Her. 


They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 


Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


It. 

Its. 

It. 


They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 



Sect. 2. Oft ke Rela tve Pnmouna. 

Rjbl ative Pronouns are such as relate, in gene- 
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ral, to some word or phrase going before, which 
is thence called the antecedent : they are, who 
which, and that: as, " The man is happy who 
lives virtuously."* 

What is a kind of compound relative, including 
both the antecedent and the relative, and is equiu 
valent tothat which: as, " This is tafo/Jwanted;" 
that is to say, " the thing which I wanted." 

Who is applied to persons, whichto animals and 
inanimate things : as, " He is a friend, who is 
faithful in adversity ; " The bird, which sung so 
sweetly, is flown;" " This is the tree, which pro- 
duces no fruit." • " 

That, as a relative, is often used to prevent the 
too frequent repetition of who and which. It is 
applied to both persons and things : " as, " He 
that acts wisely deserves praise ;" " Modesty is a 
quality that highly adorns a woman." 

Wbo\% of both numbers, and is thus declined : 

Singular and Plural 

Nominative. Who. 

Possessive. Whose. 

Objective. Whom. 

Wtddi, that, and what, are likewise of both numbers, 
but they do not vary their termination : except that whose 
is sometimes used as the possessive case of which : as, « Is 
there any other doctrine whose followers are punished ?" 

* The relative pronoun; when used interrogatively, relates to a 
word or phrase, which is not antecedent, but tubstquent ta the rela- 
tive. See note under the VI. Rale of Syntax. 
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-« And thefruit 



Of that forbidden free whose mortal taste 

Brought death." ttiitbrf.' 

— — " Pure the joy without alttty^ 

• I Vhoae very rapture is tranquillity." y ctckg . 

: *< The light* and shades whose well-accorded strife 
•Gives afl &e strength ancf cdlour^of our life." *oi*:fe. ' 

4 " This* is one* of the clearest characteristics of its being 
a religion whose origin is divine." b&air. 

'' %y ftiettse of this' license, one word is sifbstititted for 
threfe i asy " Philosophy, whose end is to instruct us in the 
knowledge of nature," for, u Philosophy, the end of wfdch 
is to instruct us,'* &c. 

Who and' which have sometimes the words soever and 
rt'^r annexed to them t as, " whosoever ot whoever, 
wMt/isoeiier or whtcluvet ;" but they afe seldom us<d in 
modern, style. . ,/ .. 

The word that is, sometimes a relative, sometimes a de- 
monstrative pronoun,' and sometimes a conjunction. It is 
a rehttlvei -tvheh it may be* turned into ktfio ot which with- 
out destroying the sense : as, " They that (who) reprove 
us, may be our best friends )" "From every thing that 
(which) ydu see, derive instruction." It is a demonstra- 
tive pronoifti when it is followed immediately by a sub- 
stantive* to which it is either joined, or refers, and which 
it limits or qualifies : as, u That boy is industrious ;" 
" That belongs to me j" meaning that book, that desk, 
Sec; It is a. conjunction, when it joins Sentences together, 
and cannot be turned into who or which, without destroy- 
ing the sense : as, tt Take care that every day be well em- 
ployed." " I hope he will believe thai I have not acted 
improperly." 

Whoy which, and what, are called Interrogattves y when 
they are used in asking questions ; as, « Who is he]?" 
« Witch is the book ?* « What art thou doing ?" 
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Whether *a* fermeify nmtte toe «f to signify interroga- 
tion : as " Whether of these «hall 1 ehuae ?" but it is mam 
seldom used, the interrogative whit h toting substituted for 
it. 'Sotrte grammarian* thifik that the use of it should be 
revi*gd,tes, Hfce either and neither it points to the dual 
number ; atod'wofcld <ont4ibta*e to render our expressions 
concise and definite. 

Some*ft*ftere ha*e classed thelntertogatives as a 'separate 
kind of prononouns ; but they ate too nearly related to the 
Native pronoitos, both in mature and Form, to rehder such 
a division proper, they do not, in feet, lose the character 
•of relatives, whe* Ui«y become imerrogatives. The only 
diffetence is, that without an interrogation, the relatives 
%ave re&rehce to a subject which k antecedent, definite, 
and known ; ivitk aft interrogation, to a subject which is 
subsequent, indefinite, and unknown, and which it is ex- 
peeled that the nmweY should express tttxl ascertain. 

Sect. 3. Of the Adjective Pronoun*. 

Adjective Pronoons are of a mixed feature; par. 
ticipating the pro perries both of pronouns arid ad- 
jectives 

The adjective pronouns maybe subdivided intp 
four sorts, namely, the possessive, the distributive, 
the demonstrative, and the indefinite. 

1. The possessive are those which relate to pes* 
sesson or property* There are seven ofihem-i 
viz, my, thy, bis, her, our, your, their. 

Mine and thme, nteteftd <af my and thy, were 
fortteify used bfcfbfe a substantive, or adjective^ 
beginning with & vowfcl, or a silent b: as u Blot 
out all mine iniquities." ^ 

The posseesives, Be, mine, thin*, ixiay be 'accounted 
F 
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either possessive pronouns, or the possessive canes of their 
respective personal pronouns. 

- > When the possessive pronouns, ere prefixed to substan- 
tives, or are parted from them only by an adjective, they 
admit of no variation, whatever be the number or case of 
the noun : -as, My young cousin is dead ; I know thy pa- 
rents ; I have heard of his extraordinary merit ; she lives 
wither mother ; our books are torn ; I will come to your 
house ; their situation is miserable. 
. Whea they are separated from the noun by a verb, or 
when the noun is understood, all of them except his, Vary 
their terminations : as, This hat is mme> and the. other is 
ihine ; those trinkets are hers ; this house is ours, and that 
is ytnur* ; their* is, more commodious than ours. But these 
variations are in fact the possessive cases of the personal 
pronouns i , 

The two words ovm and self are used in conjunction 
with pronouns. Own is added to possessives, both singular 
and plural : as, " My omtm hand, our own house." It is em- 
phatical, and implies a silent contrariety or opposition : as, 
44 1 live in my own house,** that is, « not in a hired house." 
Solf is added to possessives : as myself, yourselves ; and 
sbmetfpies. to personal pronouns : as, himself, itself, them- 
selves. It then, like own, expresses emphasis and opposi- 
tion, ^ as, " I did this myself," that is, " not another ;" or 
itWrrhsa reciprocal pronoun : as " We hurt ourselves by 
vain' rage." . ' - ■ 

Himself, themselves, are ftow used in the nominative case, 
instead of hisself theirsetves : as, 4l He came himself ;" 
*;He himself shall do this ;" " They performed it them- 
es" * *. : . , . 

% The distributive ^re those which denote the 
j^rj&ons or things that make up a number, as taken 
separately and singly. They are eac h, every, ei- 
ther : as " Each of his brothers is in a favorable 
sitaation ;" " Every man must account for him- 
self? ;" " I have not seen either of them," 
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JSach relate* to two or more persons or things, and sig- 
nifies either of the two, or every one of any number taken 
separately. 

JSvery relates to several persons or things, and signifies 
each one of them all taken separately. This pronoun was 
formerly used apart from its noun, hut it is now constantly 
annexed to it, except in legal proceedings : as, in the 
phrase u all and every of them/' 

Either relates to two persons or things taken separately, 
and signifies the one or the other* To say, u either of the 
three/' is therefore improper. 

Neither imports "not either; 99 that.is, not one nor the 
other ; as, " Neither of my friends was there." 

3. The demonstrative art those which precisely 
point out the subjects to which they relate : this 
and that, these and those, are of this class : as, 
" This is true charity i that is only its image. 

This refers to the nearest person or thing, and 
that to the most distant : as, " This man is more 
intelligent than that." This indicates the latter 
or last mentioned ; that, the former or first men- 
tioned : as, " Both wealth and poverty are temp- 
tations ; that tends to excite pride, this discon- 
tent." 

Perhaps the vrotds former tind latter may be properly 
ranked amongst the demonstrative pronouns, especially in 
many of their applications. The following sentence may 
serve as an example : " It was happy for the state, that 
Pabius continued in the command with Minucius : the 
former 9 a phlegm was a check -upoiT the latter 9 a vivacity." 

4. The indefinite are those which express their 
subjects in an indefinite or general manner. The 
following are of this kind: some, other, any, one, 
all, sucby &c, 
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Of these pronouns, only the wo*d*eft<? and other ai» va- 
ried. C^hasap^$essi^casey^Mdiitfoirn« iatiie »o*»e 
manner as substantives : as, one^ one's. This word has a 
general signification, meaning people at large ; and some- 
times also a peculiar reference to the; person who is speak- 
ing : as, w One ought to pity the distresses of mankind." 
« One is apt to love one's self.** This word is often used* 
by good writers in the plural number : as* «* The great 
ones of the world ;" "The b©v= wounded: the old bifid* and: 
stele the young ones?' u- My wife and the little oner are 
in good health/' 

Other is: declined ia the, following manner r 

Singular; Plurak • • 

Nom. Other Others* 

Poss. Others Others\ 

Obj. Other. Others. 

The plural others Is only used when apart ffcom th&noun 
to which it refers, whether expressed or understood : as 
" When you have perused these papers, I will send, you 
the others" " He pleases some* but he disgusts others." 
When this pronoun is joined to nouns, either singular or 
plural, it has no variation : as T " the other man,- " the 
other men." 

The following phrases may serve to exemplify the inde- 
finite pronouns. " Some of you are wise and good ;" " A 
lew of them were idle, the others industiious ;" " Neither 
is there emy-that is unexceptionable ;" « One ought to know 
one*s own mind ;" " They were all present ;" ^ Such is the 
state of man, that he is never at rest ;** « Some are happy, 
while ot iters are miserable " 

The word another is composed of the indefinite article 
prefixed to the word other. 

None is used in both numbers : as, " None is so deaf as 
he that will not hear ;" a None ©f those are equal to 
these :** It seems originally to have signified, according 
to its derivation, not one, and therefore to have had no» 
plural ; but there is good authority for the use of it in the 
plural number : as, " None that go unto, her return again/* 
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Provrii. 19. " Terms of peace were none Youchsaf'd 
Milton. « None of them are varied to express the gen- 
der." tt None of them have different endings for the num- 
bers." Lowth's Introduction. " None of their produc- 
tions are extant." Blaiii. 

We have endeavoured to distinguish, and explain the 
nature of the adjective pronouns ; but it is difficult to di- 
vide them in an exact and unexceptionable manner. Some 
of them, in particular applications, might have been differ- 
ently classed ; but it is presumed that, in general, the dis- 
tribution is tolerably correct. All the pronouns, except 
the personal and relative, may indeed, in a general view of 
them, be considered as definitive pronouns, because they 
define or ascertain the extent of the common name, or 
general term, to which they refer or are joined ; but as 
each class of them does this, more or less exactly, or in a 
manner peculiar to itself, a division adapted to this circum- 
stance appears to be suitable to the nature of things, and 
the understanding of learners. 

it is the opinion of some respectable grammarians, that 
the words this, that, any, some, such, his, their, our, &c. 
are pronouns, when they are used separately from the 
nouns to which they relate ; but that, when they are joined 
to those nouns, they are not to be considered as belonging 
to this species of words ; because, in this association, they 
rather ascertain a substantive, than supply the place of one. 
They assert that, in the phrase*, " give me tfiat," « this i< 
John's" and tt such were same ©f you," the words in italics 
are pronouns ; but that, in the following phrases, they are 
not pronouns 5. " this book is instructive, " some boys arc 
ingenious," " my health is declining," " our hearts arc* 
deceitful," &c. Other grammarians think, that none oi' 
these forms of speech can properly be. called pronouns ; as 
the genuine pronoun stands by itself, without the aid of a 
noun expressed or understood. They are of opinion, that 
in the expressions, " Give me that," " this is John's," &x. 
the noun is always understood, and must be supplied in 
the mind of the reader : as, u Give me that book ; thh 
book is John's ;" "'and such persons were some frrsom. 
amongst you." 
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Some writers are of opinion that the pronouns should 
be classed into substantive and adjective pronouns. Under 
the former* they include the personal and the relative ; 
under the latter, all the others. But this division, though 
« neat one, does not appear to be accurate. All the rela- 
tive pronouns will not range under the substantive head — 
We have distributed these parts of speech, in the mode 
which we think most correct and intelligible ; but, for the 
information of students, and to direct their inquiries on the 
subject, we state the different opinions of several judicious, 
writers on Grammar. 

CHAPTER V. 
Of ADJECTIVES. 

Sect. 1. Of the nature of Adjective*, ttnd (to degree* of 
comparison. 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, 
to express its quality r as " An industrious man;" 
" A virtuous woman r " il A benevolent mind." 

In English the adjective is not varied en ac- 
count of gender, number, or case. Thus we say,. 
" A careless boy ; careless girls." 

The only variation which it admits, is that of 
the degrees of comparison. / 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees 
of comparison ; the positive, the compara- 
tive, and the sup*erlativk. 

Grammarians have generally enumerated these three de- 
grees of comparison ; but the first of them has been thought 
by some writers, to be, improperly, termed a degree of com- 
parison ; as it seems to bfc nothing more than the simple 
form of the adjective, and to imply not either comparison 
or degree. This opinion may be well founded, unless the 
adjective be supposed to imply comparison or degree, by 
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containing a secret or general reference toother things, r 
as, when we say, " he is a tall man," « this is ufair day,' r 
we make some reference to the ordinary size of men, and 
to-different weather. 

The Positive State expresses the quality of an 
object,, without any increase or diminution : as, 
good, wise, great. 

The Comparative Degree increases or lessens 
the positive in signification : as, wiser, greater,, 
kss wise. 

The Superlative Degree increases or lessens the 
positive to the highest or lowest degree : as, wisest, 
greatest, least wise^ 

The simple word, or positive, becomes the com- 
parative, by adding ror^r; and the superlative, 
by adding st or est, to the end of it : as, wise, 
wiser, wisest ; great, greater, greatest. And the 
adverbs more and most, placed before the adjective, 
have the same effect: as, wise, more wise, most 
wise.. 

The termination m i*h may be accounted in some sort a 
ftegree of comparison, by which the signification is dimi- 
nished below the positive : as, blacky blackish, or tending to 
blackness :; salt, saltish, or having a little taste of salt. 

The word rather is very properly used to express a small 
degree or excess of a quality : as, ** She is rather profuse 
in her expenses."' 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are compared by er 
and e*t ; and dyssyllablea by more and most : as, mild, 
milder, mildest ; frugal, more frugal, most frugal. Dis- 
syllables ending in y ;. as, happy, lovely : and in le after a 
mute, as able, ample ; or accented on the last syllable, as, 
discreet, polite, easily admit of er and est : as* happier, 
happiest 5 abler, ablest ; politer, politest. Wovds of more 
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than two syllables hardly ever admit of those termina- 
tions. 

In some words the superlative is formed by adding the 
adverb most to the end of them, as, nethermost, uttermost, 
or utmost, undermost, uppermost, foremost. 

In English, as in most languages, there are some words 
of very common use, (in which the caprice of custom is 
apt to get the better of analogy,) that are irregular in this 
respect : as, " Good, better, best ; bad, worse, worst ; little, 
less, least, much or many, more, most ; near nearer, 
nearest or next ; late, later or latter, latest or last ; old, 
elder or elder, oldest or eldest ;'* and a few others* 

An adjective put without a substantive, with the definite 
article before it, becomes a substantive in sense and mean- 
ing, and is written as a substantive ; as, « Providence re- 
wards the good and punishes the bad" 

Various nouns placed before other nouns assume the 
nature of adjectives ; as* sea fish, wine vessel, corn field) 
meadow ground, &c. 

Numeral adjectives are either cardinal, or ordinal : car- 
dinal, as one, two, three, &c. ; ordinal, as first, second, 
third, &c. 

Sect. 2. Remarks on the subject of comfiarison* 

If we consider the subject of comparison attentively, we 
shall perceive that the degrees of it are infinite in number, 
or at least indefinite.*— A mountain is larger than a mite ;— 
by how many degrees ? How much bigger is the earth than 
a grain of sand ? By how many degrees was Socrates wiser 
than Alcibiades ? or by how many is snow whiter than this 
paper ? It is plain, that to these and the like questions, no 
definite answers can be returned. 

In quantities, however, that may be exactly measured, 
the degrees of excess may be exactly ascertained. A foot is 
just twelve times as long as an inch ; and an hour is sixty 
times longer than a minute. But, in regard to qualities, 
and to those quantities which cannot be measured exactly, 
it is impossible to say how many degrees may be compre- 
hended in the comparative excess. 
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But though these degrees are Infinite or indefinite in fact, 
they cannot be so in language ; nor would it be convenient^ 
if language were to express many of them. In regard to 
unmeasured quantities and qualities^ the degrees of more 
and leas, (besides those marked above,) may he expressed 
intelligibly, at least, if aot , accurately, by certain adverbs? 
or words of like import : as> * Socrates was much wiser 
than Alcibiades •" " Snow is a great deal whiter than this 
paper ;" " Epaminondas was by far the most accomplished 
of the Thebans ;?' "< The evening star is- a very splendid ob- 

S* ei, but the sun is i*#>mjnrnbty more splen/dtd ;" 4 * The 
eity is h$ntiely[ greater than the greatest o£ his creatures*'' 
The inaccuracy of these, . and the like expressions, is not 
a material inconvenience ; and, though h were, it is un- 
avoidable ; for human speech can only express human 
Jhought; and where thought is necessarily accurate, ta*- 
guage must be so too. 

When the word very, exceedingly , or any other of similar 
import, is. put before the positi?e r it is called by some 
writers the superlative of eminence, to distinguish it from 
the other superlative,, which has been already mentioned, 
and is called the superlative of comparison, Thus very 
elaguent, is termed the superlative of eminence ; most 
eloquent, the superlative of comparison. In the superlative 
of eminence, something of comparison is, however, re- 
motely or indirectly intimated ; for we cannot reasonably 
call a man very eloquent, without comparing his eloquence 
with, the eloquence, of othjer men. 

The comparative may be so employed, as to express the 
same pre-eminence or inferiority as the superlative. Thus, 
the sentence, * Of all acquirements, \irtue is the most 
valuable" conveys the same sentiment as the following ; 
« Virtue is mope valuable than every other acquirement." 

CHAPTER VI. 

Of Verbs. 
Sect. 1 Of the nature of Verba in general. 

A verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, 
or to suffjsr j as* " I am* I rule, I am; ruled," 
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Verbs are of three kinds ; active, passive, 
and n i u t e r . They are also divided into r e c tf- 

LAR, IRREGULAR, and DEFECTIVE. 

A Verb Active expresses an action, and neces- 
sarily implies an agent, and an object acted upon : 
as, to love ; " I love Penelope." 

A Verb Passive expresses a passion or a suffer- 
ing, or the receiving of an action ; and necessa- 
rily implies an object acted upon, and an agent 
by which it is acted upon : as, to be loved, " Pe- 
nelope is loved by me." 

A Verb Neuter expresses neither action nor 
passion, but being, or a state of being : as, " I 
am, I sleep, I sit."* 

The vert) active is also called transitive, because the ac^ 
tion passes over to the object, or has an effect upon same 
other thing: as, " The tutdr instructs his pupils ; M «I 
esteem the man!" 

Verbs neuter may properly be denominated intrami- 
troea, because the effect is confined within the subject, and 

* Verbs have been distinguished by some writers, into the follow- 
ing kinds. 

1st. Active-transitive, or those which denote an action that passes 
from the agent to some object : as, Caesar conquered Pompey. 

2d. Active-intramitiw, or those which express that kind of action, 
which has no effect upon any thing beyond the agent himself: as, 
Caesar walked. 

3d. Passive, or those which express, not action, but passion, whether 
pleasing or painful ; as, Portia was loved ; Pompey was conquered. 

4th. Neuter, or those which express an attribute that consists 
neither in action nor passion : as Caesar stood. 

This appears to be an orderly arrangement. But if the class of 
active-intransitive verbs . were admitted, it would father perplex than 
assist the learner : for the difference between verbs active and neu- 
ter, as transitive and intransitive, is easy and obvious ; but the differ- 
ence between verbs absolutely neuter and intransitively active, is not 
always clear. It is indeed often very difficult to be ascertained. 
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does not pass over to any object : as, « I sit, he fives, they 
sleep." 

Some of the verbs that are usually ranked among neu- 
ters, make a near approach to the nature of a verb active, 
but they may be distinguished from it by their being in- 
transitive : as, to run, to walk, to fly, Ike. The rest are 
more obviously neuter, and more clearly expressive af a 
middle state between action and passion : as, to stand, to 
lie, to sleep, &c. 

In English, many verbs are used both in an active and a 
neuter signification, the construction only determining of 
which kind they are : as, to flatten, signifying to make 
even or level, is a verb active ; but when it signifies to grow 
dull or insipid, it is a verb neuter. 

A neuter verb, by the addition of a preposition, may 
become a compound active verb. To smile is a neuter 
verb : it cannot, therefore, be followed by an objective 
case, nor be construed as a passive verb. We cannot say, 
she smiled him, or, he was smiled. But to smile on being 
a compound active verb, we properly say, she smiled on 
him j he wis smiled on by fortune in every undertaking. 

Auxiliary or helping Verbs, are those by the 
help of which the English verbs are principally 
conjugated. They are, do, be, have, shall, mil, 
may, can, with their variations ; and let and must, 
which have no variation,* 

In our definition of the verb, as a part of speech which 
signifies to 6e 9 to do, or to suffer, See. we have included' 
every thing, either expressly or by necessary consequence, 
that is essential to its nature, and nothing that is not essen- 
tial to it. This definition is warranted by the authority 
of Dr. Lowth, and of many other respectable writers on 
grammar. There are, however, some grammarians, who 
consider assertion as the essence of the verb. But as the 

* Let, as a principal verb, has Uvest and lettetb ; but as a helping 
verb it admits of no variation. 
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T&trticsple and ttee infinitive if maudea 1 in ft, irouid prave 
insuperable objections to their scheme, they have, without 
hesitation, denied the former a place in the verb, and^e- 
•clared the latter to be merely an abstract noun. This ap- 
pears to be going rather too far in support tff an hypothesis. 
It seems to be incumbent on these grammarians, to reject 
also the imperative mood. What part of speech would 
they make the verbs in the fallowing sentence ? * Depart 
instantly : improve your time : forgive us our sms." WiH 
it be said, mat the verbs in these phrases are assertions ? 

In reply to these questions, it has been said, that *< De- 
part instantly ," is an expression equivalent to, ** I desire 
you to depart instantly ;'* and that as the latter phrase im* 
plies affirmation or assertion, so does the former. But, 
supposing the pnrases to be exactly alike m sense, the 
reasoning is not conclusive. 1st. In the latter phrase, the 
only part implying affirmation, is, a I -desire." The words 
* to depart^ are m the infinitive mood, and eontam no 
assertion : they affirm nothing. 2d. The position is not 
tenable, that M Equivalence in sense implies similarity in 
grammatical nature.*' It proves too much, and therefore 
nothing. This mode of reasoning would confound the 
acknowledged grammatical distinction of words. A pro- 
noun, on this principle, may be proved to be a noun ; a" 
noun, a verb ; an adverb, a noun and preposition ; the su- 
perlative degree, the comparative ; the imperative mood, 
the indicative ; the future tense, the present ; and so on : 
because they may respectively be resolved into similar 
meanings. Thus, in the sentence, " I desire you to de- 
part, 9 ' the words to deftart, may be catted a noun, because 
they are equivalent in sense to the noun departure, in the 
following sentence, " I desire your departure ." The 
words tt Depart instantly," may be proved to be, not the 
imperative mood with an adverb, but the indicative and 
infinitive, with a noun and preposition ; for tney are equi- 
valent to " I desire you to depart in an instant." The 
superlative degree in this sentence, w Of all acquirements 
virtue is the most valuable," may pass for the comparative, 
because it conveys the same sentiment as, " Virtue is more 
valuable than every other acquirement." 
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We shall not pursue this subject any further, as the 
Teader must be satisfied, that only the word desire , in the 
equivalent sentence, implies affirmation ; and that one 
phrase may, in sense, be equivalent to another, though its 
grammatical nature is essentially different. 

Toverbsbelong number, person, mood and 

TENSE. 



Sect. 2. Of Number and Person, 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and the 
Plural : as, " Iran, we run," &c. 
In each number there are three persons ; as, 

Singular. Plural. 

First Person. I love. We love. 

Second Person. Thou lovest. Ye or you love. 
Third Person. He loves. They love. 

Thus the verb, in some parts of it, varies its endings, to 
^expf ess, or agree with, different persqns of the same num- 
ber : as, " I love, thou lovest ; he loveth^ or loves :" and also 
to express different numbers of the same person : as, " thou 
krvesty ye love ; he loveth^ they love ." In the plural number 
of the verb, there is no variation of ending to express the 
different persons ; and the verb, in the three persons plural, 
is the same as it is in the first person singular. Yet this 
scanty provision of terminations is sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of discourse, and no ambiguity arises from it : the 
Yerb being always attended, either with the noun express- 
ing the subject acting or acted upon, or with the pronoun 
representing it. For this reason, the plural termination in 
en> they loven, they wren, formerly in use, was laid aside 
as unnecessary, and has long been obsolete. 
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Sect. 3. Of Mood* and Particifiles. 

Mood or Mode is a particular form of the verb, 
showing the manner in which the being, action, 
or passion, is represented. 

The nature of a mood may be more intelligibly explained 
to the scholar, by observing, that it consists in the change 
which the verb undergoes, to signify various intentions of 
the mind, and various modifications and circumstances of 
action : which explanation, if compared with the follow- 
ing account and uses of the different moods, will be found 
to agree with and illustrate them. 

There are five moods of verbs, the indica- 
tive, the imperative, the potential, the 
subjunctive, and the infinitive. 

The indicative Mood simply indicates or de- 
clares a thing : as, " He loves, he is loved ;" or 
it asks a question : as, h Does he love ? " Is he 
loved ?"- 

The Imperative Mood is used for commanding, 
exhorting, entreating, or permitting : as, " De- 
part thou ; mind ye ; let us stay ; go in peace." 

Though this mood derives its name from its intimation 
of command, it is used on occasions of a very opposite na- 
ture* even in the humblest supplications of an inferior being 
to one who is infinitely his superior : ^s, "XJive us this 
day our daily bread ; and forgive us our trespasses." 

The Potential Mood implies possibility or lib- 
erty, power, will, or obligation : as, " It may 
rain ; he may go or stay ; I can ride ; he would 
walk ; they should learn." 

The Subjuncto&eMood represents a thing under 
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& condition, motive, wish, supposition, &c. ; and 
is preceded by a conjunction, expressed or under- 
stood, and attended by another verb : as,i " I will 
respect him, though he chide me ;" " Were he 
good, he would be happy ;" that is, " if he were 
good." 

The Infinitive Mood expresses a thing in a 
general and unlimited manner, without any dis- 
tinction of number or person ; as, " to act, to 
speak, to be feared." 

The participle is a certain form of the verb, and 
derives its name from its participating, not only of 
the properties of a verb, but also of those of an ad- 
jective : as, " I am desirous of knowing him;" 
" admired and applauded, he became vain ;" 
" Having finished his work, he submitted it, &c. 

There are three participles, the Present or Ac- 
tive, the Perfect or Passive, and the Compound 
Perfect : as, " loving, loved, having loved." 

Agreeably to the general practice of grammarians, wc 
have represented the present participle, as active ; and the - 
past, as passive : but they are not uniformly so : the present 
is sometimes passive ; and the past is frequency active. 
Tims, " The youth was consuming by a slow malady ;" 
" The Indian was burningby the cruelty of his enemies ; ,% 
appear to be instances of the present participle being used 
passively. ? He has instructed me ;" " I have gratefully 
repaid Ms kindness ;" are examples of the past participle 
being applied in an active sense. We may also observe, 
that the present participle is sometimes associated with 
the past and future tenses of the verb ; and the past par- 
ticiple connected with the present and future tenses.— The 
most unexceptionable distinction which grammarians make 
between the- participles, is, that the one points to the con- 
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tinuation of the action, passion, or state, denoted by the 
verb ; and the other, to the completion of it. Thus, the 
present participle signifies imperfect action, or action begun 
and not ended : as, " I am writing a letter. " The past 
participle signifies action perfected, or finished : as, " I have 
written a letter ;" « The letter is- written."* 

The participle is distinguished from the adjective, by the 
former's expressing the idea of time, and the latter's- de- 
noting only a quality. The phrases, M loving to give as 
well as to receive," " moving in haste," " heated with li- 
quor," contain participles giving the idea of time ' T but the 
epithets contained in the expressions, u a loving child," 
u a moving spectacle," " a heated imagination," mark sim- 
ply the qualities referred to, without any .regard to time ; 
and vj ay properly be called participial adjectives. 

Participles not only convey the notion of time ; but they 
r>]sa signify actions, and govern the cases of pronouns,, in the 
F?.me manner as verbs do ; and therefore should be compre- 
hended in the general name of verbs. That they are mere 
modes cf the verb, is manifest, if our definition of a verb be 
r.dmhted ; for they signify being, doing, or suffering, with 
the designation of time superadded. But if the essence of 
the verb, be made to consist in affirmation or 4 assertion, not 
only the participle will be excluded from its place in the 
verb, but the infinitive itself also ; which certain ancient 
grammarians of great authority held to be alone the ge- 
nuine verb. 

The following phrases, even when considered in them- 
selves, show that participles include the idea of time ; " The 
letter being written or having been written £ y " Charles 
being w riiing, having written, or having been writing,** 
But when arranged in an entire sentence, which they must 
be to make a complete sense, they show it still more evi- 
dently : aa, " Charles having written the letter, sealed tind 
despatched it."— The participle does indeed associate -with 
different tenses of the verb : as, u I am writing," u I was 

•When this participle is joined to the verb to have, it is called 
perfect ; when it is joined to the verb to be, or understood with it* 
it is denominated passive. 
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Smting," " I shall be writing :" but this forms no just ob- 
jection to its denoting time. If the time of it is often re- 
lative time, this circumstance, far from disproving, supports 
our position.* See observations under Rule 13 of Syntax. 

Participles sometimes perform the office of substantives, 
and are used as such ; as in the following instances : u The 
beginning ,*" a a good understanding ; M " excellent writing ;" 
** The chancellor's being attached to the king secured his 
crown :" " The general's having failed in this enterprise 
occasioned his disgrace ;" " John's haroing been writing a 
long time had wearied him." 

That the words in italics of the three latter examples, 
perform the office of substantives, and may be considered as 
such, will be evident, if we reflect that the first of them has 
exactly the same meaning and construction as, " The chan- 
cellor's attachment to the king secured his crown ;" and 
that the other examples will bear a similar construction. 
The words, being attached, govern the word chancellor's in 
the possessive case, in the one instance, as clearly as attach- 
ment governs it in that case, in the other : and it is only 
substantives, or words and phrases which operate as sub- 
stantives, that govern the genitive or possessive case. 

The following sentence is not precisely the sams as the 
above, either in sense or construction, though, except the 
genitive case, the words are the same ; u The chancellor, 
being attached to the king, secured his crown/* In the 
former, the words being attached, form the nominative 
case to the verb, and are stated as the cause of the effect ; 
in the .'after, they are not the nominative case, and make 
only a circumstance to chancellor, which is the proper no- 
minative. It may not be improper to add another form 
of this sntence, by which the learner may better under- 
stand the peculiar nature and form of each of these monies 
of expression : «* The chancellor being attached to the" 



* From the very nature of time, an action may be present now, it 
may have keen present formerly, or it may be present at some future te^ 
riW—-yet who eve* supposed, that the present of the indicative denotes 
1*0 time ? Encyclopedia Britannic* 

G 2 
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king, his crown was secured." This constitutes what w 
properly called, the Case Absolute. 

Sect. 4. Remarks on the Potential Mood* 

That the Potential Mood should be separated from the 
subjunctive, is evident, from the complexness and confusion 
which are produced by their being blended together, and 
from the distinct najture of the two modes ; the former of 
which may be expressed without any condition, supposi- 
tion, &c as will appear from the following instances : 
" They might have done better ;" w We may always act 
uprightly ;" « Re was generous and would not take re- 
venge ;" « We should resist the allurements of vice ;" ** I 
could formerly indulge myself in things, of which I cannot 
now think but with pain." 

Some grammarians have supposed that the Potential 
Mood, as distinguished above from the Subjunctive, coin- 
cides with the Indicative. But as the latter w simply in- 
dicates or declares a tiling," it is manifest that the former, 
which modifies the declaration, and introduces an idea 
materially distinct from it, must be considerably different. 
" I can walk," w I should walk," appear to be so essentially 
distinct from the simplicity of, " I walk," " I walked," as 
to warrant a correspondent distinction of moods. The Im- 
perative and Infinitive Moods, which are allowed to retain 
their rank, do not appear to contain such strong marks of 
discrimination from the Indicative, as are found in the Po- 
tential Mood. 

There are other writers on this subject, who exclude the 
Potential Mood from their division, because it is formed, 
not by varying the principal verb, but by means of the 
auxiliary verbs, may, can, might, could) would, &c. : but 
if we recollect, that moods are used " to signify various 
intentions of the mind, and various modifications and cir- 
cumstances of action," we shall perceive that those auxi- 
liaries, far from interfering with this design, do, in the 
clearest manner, support and exemplify it. Gn the reason 
alleged by these writers, the greater part of the Indicative 
Mood must also be excluded ; as but a small part of it is 
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conjugated without auxiliaries. The Subjunctive too will 
fare no better ; since it so clearly resembles the Indicative, 
and is formed by means of conjunctions, expressed or un- 
derstood, which do not more effectually show the varied 
intentions of the mind, than the auxiliaries do which are 
used to form the Potential Mood. 

Some writers have given our moods a much greater ex- 
tent than we have assigned to them* They assert that the 
English language may he said, without any great impro- 
priety, to have as many moods as it has auxiliary verbs ; 
and they allege, in support of their opinion, that the com- 
pound expressions which they help to form, point out those 
various dispositions and actions., which, in other languages, 
are axpressed by moods. This would be to muitiplythe 
moods without advantage,. It is, however, certain, that the 
conjugation or variation of verbs, in the English language, 
is effected, almost entirely, by the means of auxiliaries. 
We must* therefore^, accommodate ourselves to this cir- 
cumstance ; and do that by their assistance, which has been 
done in the learned languages, (a few instances to the con- 
trary excepted,) in .another manner, namely, by varying 
the form of the verb itself. At the same time, it is neces- 
sary to set proper bounds to this business, so as not to oc- 
casion obscurity and perplexity, when we mean to be simple 
and perspicuous. Instead, therefore, of making a separate 
mood for every auxiliary verb, and introducing moods 
InteiYQgativei Ofotativt, Pr(misaive>Ifortative,I K recaiive,U.c. 
we have exhibited such only as are obviously distinct ; and 
which, whilst they are calculated to unfold and display the 
subject intelligibly to the learner, seem to be sufficient, and 
not more than sufficient, to answer all the purposes for 
which, moods were introduced. 

From Grammarians who form their ideas, and make 
their decisions, respecting this part of English Grammar, 
on the principles and construction of languages, which, in 
these points, do not suit the peculiar nature of our own, 
hut differ considerably from it, we may very naturally ex- 
pect grammatical schemes that are neither perspicuous nor 
consistent, and which will tend more to perplex than in- 
form the karner. See pages 84, 85. 
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Sect. 5. Of the Tense*. 

Tense, beingthe distinction of time, mightseem 
to admit only of the present, past, and future ; but 
totnark it more accurately, it is made to consist of 
six variations, viz. the present, the imperfect, 
the perfect, the pluperfect, and the first 
and second future tenses. 

ThePresent Tense represeats an action or event 
as passing at the time in which it is mentioned • 
as, " I rule; I am ruled; I think; I fear." 

The present tense likewise expresses a character, quality, 
Sec. at present existing : as, « He is an able man ;" « She 
is an amiable woman." It is also used in speaking of 
actions continued, with occasional intermissions, to the 
present time : as, « He frequently rides;" « He walks out 
every mormng ;" « He goes into the country every sum- 
mer. We sometimes apply this tense even to persons 
long since dead : as, « Seneca reasons and moralizes well;" 
« Job speaks feelingly of his afflictions." 

The present tense, preceded by the words, when, before, 
after, as soon as, &c. is sometimes used to point out the 
relative time of a future action: as, « WhenhclrtivLht 
will hear the news ;" « He will hear the news ™Z -he 
arrives, or as soon as he arrives, or, at farthest, soon after 
shTwm'be:" " C moreshe ^™«» the moreanSe 

In animated historical narrations, this tense is sometime* 
substituted for the imperfect tense ', as, « He «^he?er! 
EE7.? **"? Ue ml ^itants; he^/^ and conouZ, 
takes an immense booty, which he divides amongst his sol- 
diers, and returns home to enjoy an empty triumph." 

The Imperfect Tense represent* the action or 
event, either as past and finished, or as remaining 
unfinished at a certain time past : as, « JJoved her 
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for her modesty and virtue ;" " They were trav- 
elling post when he met them." 

The Perfect Tense not only refers to what is 
past, but also conveys an allusion to the present 
time : as, " I have finished my letter ;" "I have 
seen the person that was recommended to me." 

In the* former example, it is signified that the finishing 
of the letter, though past, was at a period immediately, or 
very nearly, preceding the present time. In the latter in- 
stance, it is uncertain whether the person mentioned was 
seen by the speaker, a long or short time before. The 
meaning is, " I have seen him some time in the course of 
a period, which includes, or comes to, the present time/' 
When the particHlar time of any occurrence is specified, 
as prior to the present time, this tense is not used : for it 
would be improper to say « I have seen him yesterday ; M or, 
*« I have finished my work last week." In these cases the im- 
perfect is necessary : as," I saw him yesterday ;" " \jirdshed 
my work last week.** But when we speak indefinitely of 
any thing past, as happening or not happening in the day, 
year, or age, in which we mention it, the perfect must be 
employed : as, " I have been there this morning ;" " I have 
travelled much this year ;" " We hiuvc escaped many dan-* 
gers through life." In referring, however, to such a divi- 
sion of the day as is p?.st before the time of our speaking, 
we use the imperfect : as, " They came home this morn- 
ing ;" " He was with them this afternoon." 

The perfect tense, and the imperfect tense, both denote a 
thing that is past ; but the former denotes it in such a man- 
ner, that there is still actually remaining some part of the 
time to slide away,, wherein we declare the thing has been 
clone ; whereas the imperfect denotes the thing or action 
past in such a manner, that nothing remains of that time 
in which it was done. If we speak of the present century, 
we say, " Philosophers have made great discoveries in the 
present century :" but if we speak of the last century, we 
say, c ' Philosophers made great discoveries in the last cen- 
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tury. 5 * u He has been much afflicted this year /' « I have 
this week read the king's proclamation ; M " I have heard 
great news this morning :" in these instances, " He has 
been" « I have read," and « heard," denote things that are 
past : but they occurred in this year, in this week, and to- 
day ; and still there remains a part of this year, week, and 
day whereof I speak. 

In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherever 
the action is connected with the present time, by the actual 
existence, either of the author, or of the work, though it 
may have been performed many centuries ago ; but if 
neither the author nor the work now remains, it cannot be 
used. We may say, " Cicero has written orations ;" but we 
cannot say. " Cicero has written poems ;" because the ora- 
tions are in being, but the poems are lost. Speaking of 
priests in general, we may say, " They have in all ages 
claimed great powers \" because the general order of the 
priesthood still exists : but if we speak of the Druids, or 
any particular order of priests, which does not now exist, 
we cannot use this tense. We cannot say, " The Druid 
priests have claimed great powers ;" but must say, " The 
Druid priests claimed great powers ;" because that order 
is now totally extinct. See Pickbourn on the English 
verb, -;< . 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a thing, not 
only as past, but also as prior to some other point 
of time specified in the sentence: as, "I had 
finished my letter before he arrived/ ' 

The First Future Tense represents the action as 
yet to come, either with or without respect to the 
precise time : as, i4 The sun will rise to-morrow; " 
** I shall see them again." 

The Second Future intimates that the action will 
be fully accomplished, at or before the time of an- 
other future action or event : as, " I shall have 
dined at one o'clock ;" " The two houses will 
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have finished their business when the king comes 
•to prorogue them." 

It is to be observed, that in the subjunctive mood, the 
event being spoken of under a condition or supposition, or 
in the form of a wish, and therefore as doubtful and con- 
tingent, the verb itself in the present, and the auxiliary 
both of the present and past imperfect times, often carry 
with them somewhat of a future tense : as, " If he come 
to-morrow, I may speak to him ; M u If he should, or would 
come to-morrow, I might, would, could, or should speak 
to him." Observe also, that the auxiliaries should and 
would) in the imperfect times, are used to express the pre- 
sent and future as well as the past : as, " It is my desire, 
that he should, or would, come now, or to-morrow ;" as 
well as, " It was my desire, that he should or would come 
yesterday.' 9 So that in this mood the precise time of the 
verb is very much determined by the nature and drift of 
the sentence. 

The present, past, and future tenses, may be used either 
definitely or indefinitely, both with respect to time and action. 
When they denote customs or habits, and not individual 
acts, they are applied indefinitely : as, " Virtue promotes 
happiness ;" " The old Romans governed by benefits more 
than by fear ;" " I shall hereafter emfiloy my time more use- 
fully.*' In these examples, the words promote; governed, 
and shall emfiloy, are used indefinitely, both in regard to 
action and time ; for they are not confined to individual 
actions, nor to any precise points of present, past, or future 
time. When they are applied to signify particular actions, 
and to ascertain the precise points of time to which they 
are confined, they are used definitely ; as in the following 
instances. " My brother is writing ;" " He built the 
house last summer, but did not inhabit it till yesterday." 
" He will write another letter to-morrow." 

The different tenses also represent an action as complete 
or perfect, or as incomplete or imperfect. In the phrases, 
« I am writing," " I was writing," «» I shall be writing," 
imperfect, unfinished actions are signified. But the follow- 
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ing examples, « I Wrote," " I have written," * I had 
written,** " I shall have written," all denote complete 
perfect action. 

From the preceding representation of the different tenses, 
it appears, that each of them has its distinct and peculiar 
province ; and that though some of them may sometimes be 
used promiscuously, or substituted one for another, in cases 
where great accuracy is not required, yet there is' a real and 
essential difference in their meaning— It is also evident, that 
the English language contains the six tenses which we have 
enumerated. Grammarians who limit the number to two 
or three, do not reflect that the English verb is mostly com- 
posed of principal and auxiliary ; and that these several parts 
constitute one verb.. Either the English language has no 
future tense, (a position too absurd to need refutation,) or 
that future tense is composed of the auxiliary and the prin* 
cipal verb. If the latter be true, as it indisputably is, 
then auxiliary and principal united, constitute a tense, in 
one instance ; and, from reason and analogy, may doubt- 
less do so, in others, in which minuter divisions of time are 
necessary, or useful. What reason can be assigned for 
not considering this case, as other cases, in which a whole, 
is regarded as composed of several parts, or of principal 
and adjuncts ? There is nothing heterogeneous in the parts :• 
and precedent, analogy, utility, and even necessity, au- 
thorise the union. 

In support of this opinion, we have the authority of 
eminent grammarians ; in particular, that of Dr. Beattie. 
tt Some writers," says the doctor, " will not allow any 
thing to be a tense, but what, . in one inflected word, ex- 
presses an affirmation with time ; for that those parts of the 
verb are not properly called tenses, which assume that 
appearance, by means of auxiliary words. At this rate, 
we should have, in English, two tenses only, the present 
and the past in the active verb, and in the passive no 
tenses at all. But this is a needless nicety ; and, if adopted, 
would introduce confusion into the grammatical art. If 
amaveram > be a tense, why should not amatutfueram P If 
1 heard be a tense, I did hear, I have heard, and I* shall* 
hear, must be equally intitled to that appellation." 
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The proper form of a tense, in the Greek mid Latin 
tongues, is certainly that which it has In the grammars of 
4bose languages, But in the Greek and Latin grammars, 
we uniformly find, that some of the tenses are formed by 
-variations of the principal verb ; and others, by the ad- 
dition of helping verbs. It is, therefore, indisputable, 
that the principal verb or flbe participle, and an anxiliary, 
constitute a regular tense in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. This point being established, we may, doubtless, 
apply it to English verbs ; and extend the principle as faf 
as convenience, and the-idiom of our language require. 

If it should be said, that, on the same ground that a 
participle and auxiliary are allowed to form a tense, and 
the verb conjugated accordingly, the English noun ought 
to be declined with articles and prepositions ; we must ob- 
ject to tfie inference* Such a anode of declension cannot 
apply to our language. This we think has already been 
proved.* It is also confessedly inapplicable to the learned 
'languages. Where then is the grammatical inconsistency, 
or the want of conformity to the principles of analogy, in 
making some tenses of the English verb to consist of prin- 
^cipal and auxiliary ; and all the cases of English nouns, in 
•their termination ? The argument from analogy, instead 
of militating against us appears to confirm and establish 
our position. See the subject further discussed in the 
ninth section of this chapter. 

We shall close these remarks on the tenses, with a few 
observations extracted from the Ekcyclop^dia Bri- 
tahnica. They are worth the student's attention, as a 
part of them applies, not only to our explanation of the 
tenses, but to many other parts of the work. " Harris has 
enumerated no fewer than twelve tenses. Of this enume- 
ration we can by no means approve : for, without entering 
into a minute examination of it, nothing can be more ob- 
vious, than that His invtptrve present , " I am going to write." 
is a future tense ; and his completive present, « I haye 
written, 9 * -a past tense. But, as was before observed of the 
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classification of words, we cainlot help heing of opinion, 
that to take the tenses as they are commonly received, 
an<| endeavour to ascertain their nature and their dlfifer*- 
ences, is a much more useful exercise, as wefl as more 
proper for a work of this kind, than to raise, as might 
easily be raised, new theories 041 this subject/* 

Sect. 6. The conjugation of the auxiliary verb* to hate 
and to be. 

The Conjugation of a verb, is the regular com- 
bination and arrangement of its several numbers, 
persons, moods, and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verb is styled the 
active voice ; and that of a passive verb, the 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

The auxiliary and active verb to have, is 
conjugated ia the following manner* 

TO HAVE. , 
Indicative Mood 

Present Tense* 
Singular. Plural. 

1. Pers. I have. 1. We have. 

.3. Pers. Thou hast. 2. Ye or you have>* 

Jm/iezfecf Tense. 
Singular.. Plural. 

1. I had. 1- We had. 

, 2. Thou hadsL 2. Ye q* you had. 

3. He, &c. had- 3. They had. 

* Hath is now used only in-, poetry, tfhd on yvrj serious subjects 
Yt is nearly obsolete. 
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Perfect Tense. 
• Smgujai\ Plural. 

1. I have hai. . 1, We have had. 

2. Thou hast had. 2. Ye' or you have had. 

3. He has had* 3. They have had. 

P(ufierfec$ TtnseJ 
Slngidar. . . Plural. 

1. I had had. 1. We had had. 

2. Thou'hadst tads 2. Ye or you had had. 
2. .He had. had. * 3, They had had. 

Pint future Tense, 
Singular* Plural. 

1. I shall or will have. 1. We shall or will hare. 

2. Thou shall or wilt have. 2. Yeor you shall or will have* 

3. He shall or will have. 3. They shall or will have. 

Second Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall or will have had. 1. We shall or will have had. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have 2. Ye or you shall or will 

had. * have had. 

3. He shall or will have had. 3. They 'shall or will have had. 

Imperative Mood, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Let me have. 1. Let us have. 

2. Have, or have thou, or 2. Have, or have ye, or do* 

do theu have. ye or you have. 

3. Let him have. 3. Let them have. 

The imperative mood is not strictly entitled to three per- 
sons. The command is always addressed to the second 

f Some Grammarians distinguish the three past tenses, by the 
nafae& of ihtjirtt preterit, the second preterit, the third preterit i and 
the first and second future tenses, by the terms, future imperfict, and 
futrue perfect.. 
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person, not to th« first or third. For when we say,. " Let 
me have," w Let him, or let them have," the meaning- 
and construction are, do thou, or do ye,. let me, him, or 
them have. In philosophical strictness, both number and 
person might be entirely excluded from every verb. They 
are, in fact, the properties of substantives, not a part of 
the essence of a verb. Even the name of the imfierative 
mood, does not always correspond to its nature : for it 
sometimes petitions as well as commands. But with re- 
spect to all these points, the practice of our grammarians 
is so uniformly fixed, and so- analagous to the languages, 
ancient and modern, wliich our youth have to study, that 
it would be an unwarrantable degree of innovation, to 
deviate from the established terms and arrangements. See 
the advertisement at the end of the Introduction, page 8 ; 
and the quotation from the Encyclopaedia. Brkannica* 
pages 85, 86. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense, 

Singular, Plural. 

1 . I may or can have. 1 . We may or can have. 

2. Thou may st or canst have. 2. Ye or you may or can have. 
3 /He may or can have. 3. They may or can have. 

Tmfierfbct Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or \. We might, could, would, 

should have. or should have. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, H. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have . would or should have . 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 

or should have. or should have. . 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . I may or czJi have had. 1 . We may or can have had. 

2. Thou may st or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can 

had, have had. 

* He may or can have had. 3. They may or can have hacL 
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Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would 1. We might, could, would, 

or should have had. or should have had. 

2. Thou mightst, conldst 2* Ye or you might| could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
had. had. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should have had. or should have had.* 

Subjunctive Mood. 





Present Tense. 


Singular. 


' Plural. 


1. If I have. 


1. If we have. 


2. If thou have. 


2. If ye or you have. 


3. If he have. . 


3. If they have. 



The remaining tenses of the subjunctive mood are, in 
every respect, similar to the correspondent tenses of the 
indicative mood ; with the addition to the verb, of a con- 
junction, expressed or implied, denoting a condition, mo- 
tive, wish, supposition, Sec. It will be proper to direct the 
learner to repeat all the tenses of this mood, with a con- 
junction prefixed to each of them. See, on this subject, 
the observations at page 102 j and the* notes on the nine- 
teenth rule of Syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Piesent. To have. Perfect. To have had, 



* Shall and wll, when they denote inclination, resolution, pro- 
mise, may be considered, as well as their relation* should and would, 
as belonging to the potential mood. But as they generally signify 
ftturity, they have been appropriated, as helping verbs-, ' to the for- 
matton of the future tenses pf the indicative sad subjunctive mood* 
H- 2 
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' P&rtkifile*. ' 

PretnU wAbttoc: ; Hmng, k * 

Perfect. Had. * . 

Cvmfiwaid Perfect. Having had. 

As the subjunctive mood, in English, has no variation^ 
in the form of the verb, from the indicative, (except hi the 
present tense of verbs generally , and the present and im- • 
perfect tenses of the verb to be^) it would be superfluous* ; 
to conjugate it in this work, through every tense. But all 1 - 
the other moods and tenses of the* verbs, both in the active 
and passive voices, are conjugated at large, that die learners, 
may have no doubts or misapprehensions respecting their- 
particular forms. They to wbomtne subject of grammar 
is entirely new, and young persons especially, are muck' 
more readily and effectually instructed, by seeing the part* * 
of a subject so essential as the verb, unfolded and spreads 
before them, in all their varieties, than by being getteeally - 
and cursorily mfbrnfed Of the manner in which they ' may 
be exhibited. The time employed by the Scholars* nr cm-< - 
sequence of this display of -thie verbs, is of «mall momenta 
compared with the advantages, Whlck tftff 'will probaWyr . 
derive from the £lan. M • '• » • 

It may not, however, be generally proper fofs ymsag* 
persons beginning the study of g*aramferv*x commit .to* 
memorjr all the tenses of the verbs* If the Wawftfr tenses* . 
namely,*he present and the -imjierfe&j together with the* 
Jb*t future teme, should, in the first instance, be committed, 
to memory, and the rest carefully perused and explained, 
the business will not be tedious to the scholars, and .their* 
progress will be rendered more obvious and-plea&iag. The 
general view of the subject, thus acquired and impressed,. • 
may afterwards be extended with ease and advantage. 

It appears to be proper, for the information of the learn- 
ers, to make a few observations in this place, on some of 
the tenses, Sec. The first is, that some grammarians con- 
found the imperfect and perfect tenses of the potential, 
mood with the present tense : but that they are really* 
distinct, and have an appropriate reference to *ime> cw*. 
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respondent to the definitions of those tenses, will appear 
from a few examples : a I wished him to stay, but ho 
would not ;** u I ewdi not accomplish the business in 
time ;* « It was my direction that he should submit ;" 
« He was ill, but I thought he might live ;" 1 may have 
misunderstood him ;" u He may have deceived me ; w M I 
cannot have dreamed h ;" * He cannot have obtained it by 
force 'y K u Can we have keen deceived in him L"— These ex- 
amples show, that the imperfect and perfect tenses of the 
potential mood, are essentially distinct from the pluperfect* 
as weH as from the present tense of that mood; 

The next remark is, that the auxiliary «*#, in the first 
person singular and-pftwal of the second future tense ; and. 
the auxiliary shall, in the second and third persons of that 
tense, in the indicative mood; appearto be incorrectly ap- 
plied. The impropriety of such associations may' be in- 
ferred from a few examples : " I. vrill have had previous, 
notice, whenever the event happens ;" u Thou *haU have 
served thy apprenticeship before the end o£ the? year ;"' 
" He shall hate, completed his. business, when the messen- 
ger arrives/* . <& 1 shall haye had ; thou wild have served ^ 
he wtii have completed," fcc» would have been correct and: 
applicable,. The* peculiar import of these auxiliaries, as. 
explained k* pajsje 98, under section 7, seems to account, 
for their impropriety in the applications just mentioned. 

Some writers o»rGrammar object to the propriety of ad- 
mktmg the second fiature, h> both the indicative and sub- 
junctive moods j. but that this tense is applicable to both, 
moods, will be manifest from the following examples. 
** John will bare earned his wages the next new-y ear's day,"' 
ia a aimpledeelaration, and therefore in the indicative; mood:; 
" If he shall have finished his work when the bell rings, he 
will be entitled tip the reward," is conditional and contin- 
gent, and is therefore in the subjunctive mood 1 . 

We shall conclude these detached observations, with one 
remark whkh may be useful' to the young scholar, namely, 
that as the indicative snood is converted into the subjunc- 
tive, by the expression of a condition, supposition, wish, 
motive, &c. being superadded to it ; so the potential mood 
may, in like manner, be turned into the subjunctive y as> 
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wiM be seen in the fotiowiag examples t « If I could de- 
ceive him, I should abhor it ;" u Though he should ia- 
create in wealth, he would not be charitable ;" " Even 
ia prosperity he would gain lux esteem* unless he should, 
conduct himself better." 

The auxiliary and neuter verb To be, is conju^ 
gated as follows : 

TO BE. 

Indicative Mood* 

Present, Tense* 

Singular. Plural, 

K I am. h We are, 

?. Thou art. 3. Ye or you are- 

3, He*»he, oritfc. 3. They ace. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular,. * Phiral. 

• i. I waa. I. We were. 

• 2. Thou wast, 2. Yeor you were.- 

• 8, He wo*. 3^ They were*. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular* Plural.' 

1.' Ihare/been..' 1. We have been.' 

2. Thou hast been. p 2. Ye or you have be«v 

3. He hath or has been. 3. They have been, . 

Pluperfect. Tense. % " m 

Singular. Plural. 

.1. I had been. i; We had been. 

2. Thoii hadst been.- . 2. Ye or you had been. 

3. He had been.. . 3. They had been. 

First; EuturerTewe* 

Singular* . Piural. 

K I shall or will he* . 1. We shall or will be- 

2. Thou ahak or wilt he. 2. Yie or yon shall or, wUl be, 

...3. JHte-ahallorwiBl^, .. 3,;Tfcey sfcaJUr wjjlbe. - 
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Second Future Tense. 

Singular. PlitraL 

1. I shall or will have been. 1 . We shall or will have been. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have 2. Ye or you shall or will 
been. have been. 

3. H*steiHor*iirhavcbeen* 3. They shall or will harebeen.. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Let me be. I. Let us be. 

2. Be thou or do thou be. 3. Be ye or you, or do ye be- 

3. Let him be. 3 Let them be. 

Potential Mood. 

Preeent Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I may or can be. 1. We may or can to* 

2. Thou may st or canst be. 2. Ye or you may or can be- 

3. He may or can be 9. They may or can be. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular* Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, would* 
, or should be. or should be. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could* 
wouldst or shouldst be. would or should be. 

a. He might, could, would,, 3. They might, could, would* 
or should be. or should be. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

\. I may or can have been* I. We may or can have been- 

2. Thoumay st or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 
been. been. 

3. He may or can havebeen. 3^ They may or can haw been-. 
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PJtefierJcct Ten*. % 

Singular* Plural. 

1. 1 might, could, would* l.Wc might, could, would, 

w should have been, or should have been. 

% Thou "mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

k wouldst, or should&t have would, or should have 

k been. been. 

5. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would* 

or should have bee*. «*» should have been. 

Subjunctive Mood* 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

i. If I be. . I. If we be. 

2. If thou be. *. If ye or you be- 

3. If he be. 3. If they be. 

Imfierfect Tenoe. 
SimgHlar. Plural. 

I. Iff I were. 1 . If we were. 

3. If thou wert. *. If ye or you were. 

3. If he were. 3. If they were. 

< • 

The remaining tenses of this mood are, in every re- 
spect, simitar to the corresponding tenses of the Indicative 
mood. See pages 90, 109r, and the notes under the nine- 
te»n(2» rule of syntax. • ■ 

Infinitive Mbod- 

Preoent Tense. To. be. Perfect. To have been, 

^ Participles- • 

Present. Being. Perfect. Been,. 

Com/iostnd Perfect. Having been. 



Sect. 7. The auxiliary V*rb* conjugated in their unfile 
form i vrith, observations on their peculiar natpre and 
force. 

The learner will perceive that the preceding auxiliary 
-verbs, to have and to be, could not be conjugated through 
all the moods and tenses, without the help of other auxiliary 
-verbs ; namely, may can, will shall, and their variations. 

That auxiliary verbs, in their simple state, and unassisted 
by ot&ers, are ef * very limited extent, and chiefly useful 
Srora the aid which they afford in conjugating the prin- 
cipal verbs, will clearly appear to the scholar, by a distinct 
conjugation ©f each of them, unewnbined wkh any other. 
They are exhibited for his inspection ; not to be com- 
mitted to memory. 

TO HAVE. 

-• - Present Tenet. 

Sing. K I have, r 2„ Than Hast. 3. tte hath or has. 

Plur. 1. We have. 2. Year you have. 3. They have. 
i 
Imfletfect Tense. 
Sing. 1. 1 had. . 2. Theuhadst 3. H# ha*. 
Plur. 1. We had. 2. Ye or you had. 3* They had. 

Participles, 

Present. Having. Perfect. Had. 

TO BE. 

Present Teme. 
Sing. 1. 1 am. 2. Thou art. 3. He is. 

Plur. 1. We are. 2. Ye or you are. 3. They are. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. 1 was.. 2* Thou was** •*, H*was. 
Plur. 1. Wc were. 2. Ye or you were. 3. They were* 
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Partiajiles. 
Present. Being Perfect. Been, 

Present Ten**. 

ting. 1. 1 shall.* 2. Thou shalt. 3. He shall. 
(P/«r. 1. We shall. *. Ye or you shall, 3. They shall. 

. Imperfect Ten*** 

Sing. 1.1 should. 2. Thou shouldst. 3. He should. 
Plur. 1. We should. 2. Ye or you should. 3. They should. 

WILL. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 1 . 1 will. 2. Thou wilt. 3. He will. 

Plur. 1. We will. 2. Ye eryo* will. 3. Ti*ey will, 

Itnfier/ect Tense. 

Sing. 1 . 1 would. 2. Thou wouldst. 3. He would. 
Plur. 1. We would. 2. Ye or you would, 3. They would. 

MAY. 

Present Tense* 

3>ing. 1. 1 may. 2. Thou mayst. S. He may. 
Plur. 1. We may. 2. Ye or you may. 3. They may. 

Im/ierfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. 1 might. 2. Thou mightst. 3, He might. 
Plur. i. We might. 2. Ye or you might. 3. They might* 



* Shall is here .property used in the present tense, having the same 
analogy to should that cam hat to tould, may to mi^ht, and will to 
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Present Tense. 


^S&J^. 


1.1 can. 


2. Thou canst. 3. He can. 


Plur. 


1. We can. 


3 Ye or you can. 3. They can. 
Imperfect Tense. 


-Sing. 


1 . 1 could. 


2. Thou couldst. 3. He could. 


Plur. 


'1. We could 


. 2. Ye or you could. 3. They could. 

TO DO. 

. Present Tense. 


Sing. 


1. 1 do. 


2. Thou dost. 3. He dolli or does, 


Plur. 


1. We do. 


2. Ye or you do. 3. They do. 
Jmfierfect Tense. 


■JSing. 


1. 1 did. 


2. Thou didst. 3. He did. 


Plur. 


1. We did. 


3. Ye or you did. 3. They did. 
Participles. 




Present.' 


Doing. Perfect. Dono. 



The verbs hetve, be, witf, and do, when they are uncon- 
nected with a principal verb, expressed op understood, are 
•not a*pyUk*ws, but. principal verbs: as, " We have 
enough;" "1 am grateful ;" " He wills it to be so ;" 
■** T&ey <& as they please." In this view, they also have 
their auxiliaries? as, iC I slmtl haroe enough;" "I will 
•be graceful," &g. ; 

The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will appear 
from the following account of them. 

■A? and #tf mark the action itself, or the time of it, with 
greater energy and positSyeness : as, " I do speak truth ;" 
«\fjid respect him ;" " Here am I, for thou didst call 
me." They are of great use in negative sentences : as, " I 
do not fear ;" " I did not write." They are almost tini- 
-versally employed in asking questions : as, " Does he 
learn ?" «« Did he not write ?" - They sometimes also sup- 
ply the place of anotjxer verb, and make the repetition of 
It, in the same or a subsequent sentence, unnecessary : as 
*" You attend/ -not to your studies as he does ;" (i. e. as he 
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attends, ice.)' " I shall come if I can ; but if I do not, 
please to excuse me ;" (L e. if I come not.) 

Let not only expresses permission, but entreating, ex* 
horting, commanding : as, « Let us know the truth ;" 
« Let me die the death of the righteous ;" « Let not thy 
heart be too much elated with success ;" « Let thy incli- 
nation submit to thy duty." 

May and might express the possibility or liberty of doing 
a thing ; can and could, the power : as, " It may rain ;" 
." I may write or read ;" u He might have improved* 
more than he has ;" " He can write much better than he 
could last year." 

Must is sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes 
necessity : as, " We must speak the truth, whenever we 
do speak, and we must not prevaricate." 

WtUy in the first person singular and plural, intimates 
resolution and promising ; in die second and third person, 
only foretels : as, a I will reward the good, and will punish 
the wicked ;" u We will remember benefits, and be grate- 
ful ;" « Thou wilt, or he will, repent, of that folly ;" 
" You or they will have t a pleasant walk." 

Shall, on the contrary, in the first person, simply foretels ; 
in the second and third persons, promises, commands, or 
threatens : as, " I shall go abroad ;" " We shall dine at 
home ;" « Thou shalt, or you shall inherit the land *» 
w Ye shall do justice, and love mercy ;" « They shall 
account for their "misconduct." The following passage is 
not translated according to the distinct and proper mean- 
ings of the words shall and will : " Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life ; and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever ;" it ought to be, 
» Will follow me," and " I shall dwell." 

These observations respecting the import of the Verbs 
mU and shall, must be understood of explicative sentences j 
for when the sentence is interrogative, just the reverse, for 
the most part, takes place : thus, " I shall go ; you v>M 
go ;* express event only : but, " will you go ?" imports 
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intention ; and, « •hall I go ?" refers to the will of another. 
But, « He *Aotf go," and « *Aatf he go ?" both imply will \ 
expressing or rdferrkig to a command. 

When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the 
meaning of these auxiliaries likewise undergoes some alte- 
ration ; as the learners will readily perceive by a few ex* 
amples : « If he shall proceed ;" w It he vnU not desist ;" 
" Unless he shall acknowledge ;" " If you shall consent ;" 
« If you will jpersist." 

lVotda\ primarily denotes inclination of will \ and should 
obligation : but they both vary their import, and are often- 
used to express simple event. 

Sect. 8. The Conjugation of regular Verbs* 
ACTIVE. 

Vezbs Active are called Regular, when they 
form their imperfect tense of the indicative mood^ 
ahd their perfect participle, by adding to the 
verb, edj or d only when die verb ends in e ; as 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Particip. 

I favour. I favoured. Favoured. 

I love. 1 loved. Loved. 

A Regular Active Verb is conjugated in the 
following manner* 

TO LOVE. 
Indicative Mood* 

Present Tense. 
, . Singular. Plural, 

1. Hove.* 1. We love. 

2. Thou lovest, 2. Ye or you love, 

3. He, she, or it, loveth or loves. 3. They love. 

9 In the present and imperfect tenses, we use a different form of 
tncverb, when we mean to express energy and posittveness : as *' I 
do love ; thou dott love ; he doe* love \ \ did love ; thou didet love ;• 
he did love." 
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futfierfcct Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I loved. 1. We loved. 

2< Thou lovedst. 2. Ye or you loved... 

3, He loved. 3. They loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . I have loved. 1 . We have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. . 2. Ye or you have loved, 
3» He hath or has loved. 3. They have loved* 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular + Plund. " • 

i. I had loved* 1. We had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. '2. Ye 4r you had loved* , 

i" He hod loved. 3. They had loved. 

Fimt Future Tense. 
Singular. PturcA. 

1 . I shall or will love. 1 . We shall or will love. . 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love. - 2. Ye oryou shall or will love.. 
5. He shall or wfll love. ' 3. They shall or waff love. . 

Second Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall or w31 have loved. 1. We shall Or wiff have Toved., 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have 2. Ye or you shall or will have 

loved. * loved. 

3. He shall or will' have 3- They* shall or will have- 
loved. loved. 

Those tenses are called simple tenses, which are formed 
of the verb itself, without the assistance of any other verb r . 
as, " I love, I loved.'* The compound tenses are such as 
cannot be formed without the assl$tanGe of some other^ 
verb : as, <c I have loved ; I had loved ; I shalT or wit? 
love ; I may love ; I may be loved ; I may have been loved;** 
&c These compounds are, however, to he considered a%. 
•nly different forms of the same verb. 



Imperative Mood. 

Singular: Plural. 

f . Let me love* 1. Let us love. 

2. Love, or love thou, or 2. Love, or love ye or you, 

do thou love, or da ye love. 

3- Let him love. 3. Let them love. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular* Plural. 

1 . I may or caff love;. t. We may or can love. 

2. Thou maystor canst love. 2, Ye or you may or can love. 

3. He may or can love. 3. They may or can love. 

Imperfect Tense.. 
Singular. Plural. 

L I might, could, would, or 1.. We might, could, would, 
should love. or should love. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst love. would, or should love. 

3. He might, could, would- 3, They might, could, would, 
or should love.- or should lave. 

Perfect Tense.. 
Singular.- Plural. 

1 . I may or can Have loved. 1 . We may or can have loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2*. Ye or you may or can have 

loved; loved. 

3.- He may or can have loved.* 3. They may orcanhaveloved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
Singular* Plural* 

I. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 

should have loved. or should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
.loved. loved. 

3v He might, could, would 3. They might, could, would* 
'or should have loved. or should have loved- 

I 2 
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Subjunctive Mood; 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I love. K IfwejQYC 

2. If thou love. 2. If ye or you love 

3. If he love. $. If they love. 

The remaining tenses of this mood, are, in every re- 
spect, similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative. 
toood. See the following notes, and page 90. 

Infinitive Mood, 

Present: To love.* Perfects To hare loved.. 

Participles.' . 
Present. Loviog. Perfect.. Loved. 

Compound Perfect. Having loved, 

The active verb may be conjugated differently, by adding; 
its present or active participle to the auxiliary verb to be", 
through all its moods and tenses ; as, instead of " I teach), 
thou teachest, he teaches," &c. ; we may say, " I am teach- 
ing, thou art teaching, he is teaching/ 9 Sec. : and instead o£ 
" I taught," 8cc. " I was teaching," &c. : and so on, through 
all the variations of the auxiliary. This mode of conju- 
gation has, on particular occasions, a peculiar propriety ; 
and contributes to the harmony and precision of the lan- 
guage. These forms of expression are adapted to parti- 
cular acts, not to general habits, or affections of the mind. 
They are very frequently applied to neuter verbs.; as, " I 
am musing ; he is sleeping."* 

Some grammarians apply, what is called the conjunctive 
termination, to the persons of the principal verb, vrA to 
its auxiliaries, through all the tenses of the subjunctive 
mood. But this is certainly contrary to the practice of 

• As the participle, in this mode of conjugation, performs th« 
office of a verb, through all the moods and tenses ; and as it implies 
the idea of time, and governs the objective case of pronouns in the- 
same manner as verbs do ; is it not manifest, that it is a species or 
form of the verb, and that it cannot properly be considered as. a dit*. 
timet part of speech ? 
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g©od wwtejcc Johnson ajtplies thU .termination to the pre- 
sent and perfect tenses only. Lowth restricts it entirely 
to the present tei^se ; and Priestley confines it to the present 
an.d irnperfect tenses. This difference of opinion amongst 
grammarians of such eminence, may have contributed tor 
thai diversity of practice, so observable in the use of the 
subjunctive mood. Vnifornuty in this point is highly de~ 
slrable- It woulfl materially assist both teachers and learn- 
ess ; and weul(l constitute a considerable improvement ia 
©uria$gu%ge. 

pp this surest we, adopt the opinion of Doctor Locwth r. 
and ccgoce^vf- we ajre folly warranted by his authority, and 
tfciat of the. u^&st cojrreet and elegant writers,, iu limiting" 
th$ conjunctive termination of {he second and third persons 
lingular ofijh^^^^iK ten*e~ Sut, foe. the convenience of 
teacher*, who thi^t tkat the persons of all the three tenser 
ifi tl*e subjunctive mood, are entitled to this distiiictire 
terminjatipBj and^or. the inspection, of the curious student^ 
we shall add here the form of conjugating those three: 
tenses according to the views of such tutors*. 



Subjunctive Mood. 



Singular ~ 
V. If I love . 

2. If thou love J 

3. If lie' love.. 



Singular** 
1„ If I loved. 

2. If thou loved- 

3. y A* loved. 



* Sptgu&tr. 

t. Iflhavejgved, 
%. If thou luvye lorved\ 
*. i)f te Aove feva/- 



Present Tense* 

1. If v>e love. 

2. #y<? or ya* &w.. 

Iqmerjfect Tense; 

Plural. 

1. If we loved. 

2. If ye or you lovedi 

3. If they loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

Plural* 
If.t&t. have, laved. 



Sfc #* z# or ypM fov$ fove j& 
£ Iftheyliauc.ltmtd.. 
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Grammariana have not only differed In opinion, respect-- 
ing the extent and variations of the subjunctive mood ; but 
a few of them have even doubted the existence of such sr 
mood in the English language. These writers assert, that 
She verb has no variation from the indicative ; and that a * 
conjunction added to the verb, gives it no title to become 
a distinct mood ; or, at most, no better than It would have, 
if any other particle were joined to ft. To these observa- 
tions it may be replied ; 1st. It is evident, on inspection, 
that the present tense of .the principal verbs, and die pre- 
sent and imperfect tenses of the verb to Air, or at least the 
two latter, admit of a variation from the form of the indi- 
cative mood. 2d. There appears to be as much propriety, 
in giving a conjunction the power of assisting to form the 
subjunctive mood, as there is in allowing the participle to- 
to have an effect in the formation of the infinitive mood.*' 
3d. A conjunction added to the verb, shows the manner 
of being, doing, or suffering, which other particles cannot 
show : they do not coalesce with the verb, and modify it; 
as conjunctions do~ 4th- It may be said, tf If contingency* 
constitutes the subjunctive mood, then it is the sense of a 
phrase, and not a conjunction, that determines this mood."' 
But a little reflection will show, that the contingent sense 
lies in the meaning and force of the conjunction, expressed-, 
or understood.. See the notes and observations on the 
nineteenth rule of syntax. 

It may be of use to the scholar, to remark) in this place, 
that though only the conjunction if is affixed to the verb,* 
any other conjunction proper for the subjunctive mood, 
may with equal propriety-, be occasionally annexed. The- 
instance given is sufficient to explain the- subject: more 
would be tedious, and tend tp embarrass the learner. 

BASSIVE. 

Verbs Pkssive are called regular, when they 
form their perfect participle by the addition of d 
or ed, to the verb : as, from the verb "To love," 

* '^Conjunctions have an influence on the mood of the following: 
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is formed the passive, u I am loved, I wasloved* 
I shall be loved," &c. 

A regular passive verb is conjugated'by adding 
the perfect participle to the auxiliary to be> through 
all its changes of number, person, mood, and tense* 
m the following manner : 

TO BE LOVED/ 

Iadkative MottL 

Present Tense. 
' Singular* • Plufal. 

U I am loved. 1. We are loved. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. Ye or you are loved* 

3. He is lovedi 3. They ate loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. JPhtral. 

1. I was loved. 1. We were loved. 

2. yhou wast loved.. 2. Ye or you were loved- 
& He was loved.. 3: They were loved; . 

Perfect Tense. 
Smgutar. Phtral. 

1. 1 toacfrebeentovffct !. We have been loved. 

2. Thou hast been loved. 2 . Ye or you have been loved. . 
5s Jfenathar kasbeealoved; 3-: They have been loved. 
Phtfi erfect Tense. . 
Singular. Plural. 

h I had been loved. 1 . We had been loved. 

2 . Thou hadst been loved. 2^ Ye or you had been loved.' . 

3. He&ad been loved. 3. They hadJteen loved. 

i$r«* Future Tense. 

Plural. 



1 . 1 shall or will be loved. 1 . We shall or will he loved; 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be 2. Ye or you shall or. will be ? 
hived. ' loved. 

3. He shall or vilLbe loved. 3. They shall or will beloved.. 
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Second Future Tense. 



Singular, Plural* 

I . 1 shall or will have been I. We shall or will have bee & 

loved. loved. 

X Thou shalt or wilt have 2 r Ye or you shall or will 

been loved. have been loved. 

3. He shall or wi}l have 3. They shall or will have 

been loved. been loved. 

Imperative MoocL 



Singular, 

1. Let me be loved. 

2. Be thou loved, or do thou 
be loved. 

3. Let him be loved. 



Plural. 

1 . Let us be loved. 

2. Be ye or you loved, ord« 
ye be loved. 

3 . Let them be loved. 



Potential Mood, 

Present Tense. 



Singular: 

1 . I may or can be loved. 

2. Thou may si or canst be 
loved. 

3. He may or can be loved.. 



Plural. 
f . We may or can be loved. 

2. Ye or you may or can 6e 
loved. 

3. They may or can be lovecL- 



Imperfect Tenser* 



Singular*. 

1.1 might, could, would, 
or should-be loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 
wouldst, or shouldst be 
loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 
or should be loved. 



Plural. 

V. We might, could', would; 
or should be loved. 

2, Ye or you might, could, 
would, or should be lov- 
ed. 

3. They might, could, would* 
or should be loved.. 
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Singular. 
\. I may or can have been 

loved. 
2. Thou mayst or canst have 

been loved. 
3.. He may or can have been 

loved. 



Perfect Tense* 

Plural. 
U We may or can have been 
loved. 

2. Ye or you may or can have 
been loved. 

3. They may or can have been 
Joved. 



Pluperfect 

Singular. 
1 . 1 mighty could, would, or I . 

should have been loved. 
2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. 

wouldst, or shouldst have 
* been loved. 
3. He might, could, would, 

or should havebeenlovcd. 



3. 



Tense. 

Plural. 
We might, could, would, 
or should have been loved. 
Ye or you might, could, 
would, or should have 
been loved. 

They might, could, would, 
or shouldliave been loved. 



Subjunctive Mood. 



Singular. 

1. If I be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 



Singular. 
l.If I were loved. 

2. If thou wert loved. 

3. If he were loved. 



Present Tense, 

Plural. 

1 . If we be loved. 

2 . If ye or you be loved. 

3. If they be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Plural. 
1 . If we were loved. 



2. If ye or you were loved, 

3. If they were loved. 



The remaining tenses of this mood are, in every respect, 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood. 
See pages 90, 103, and the notes under the nineteenth rule 
of syntax. 
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Infinitive Mood. 

Present Tense . Perfect . ' 

To be loved. To have been loved. 

Participles. 

Present. Being loved. 

Perfect or Passive, * Loved. 

Compound Perfect. Having been loved. 

When an auxiliary is joined to the participle of the prin- 
cipal verb, the auxiliary goes through all the variations of 
person and number, and the participle itself continues in- 
variably the same. When there are two or more auxifta- 
ries joined to the participle, the first of them only is varied 
according to person and number. The auxiliary must ad- 
mits of no variation. 

The neuter verb is conjugated like the active ; but as it 
partakes somewhat of the -nature of the passive, it admits 
in many instances, of the passive form, retaining still the 
neuter signification : as, * I am arrived.;" " I was gone ;*• 
" I am growni" The auxiliary verb am, was, in this case, 
precisely defines the time of the action or event, but -does 
not change the nature of it ; the passive £onn stiU express- 
ing, not properly a passion, but only a state or condition of 
being. 

% Sect. 9. Observations on Passive Verbs* 

Some writers on grammar assert, that there are no Pas- 
sive Verbs in the English language,' becaxise we have no 
verbs of this kind with a peculiar termination, all of them 
being formed by the different tenses of the auxiliary to be, 
joined to the passive participle of the verb. This is, how- 
.ever,, to mistake the true nature of the English verb j an4 
to regulate it, not on the principles of our own tongue, but 
on those of foreign languages. The conjugation, or the 
variation, of the English verb, to answer all the purposes 
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of verbs, is accomplished by the means of auxiliaries ; and 
If it be alleged what we have no passive verbs, because we 
cannot exhibit them without having recourse to helping 
verbs, it may with equal truth be said, that we have no 
perfect^ fllufierfect, or. future tenat •, in the indicative or sub- 
junctive mood ; since these, as well as some other parts of 
the verb active, are formed by auxiliaries. 

Even the Greek and Latin passive verbs require an auxi- 
liary to conjugate some of their tenses ; namely, the former, 
in the .preterit of the optative and subjunctive moods ; and 
the latter, in the perfect and pluperfect of the indicative, 
the perfect, pluperfect, and future of the subjunctive 
mood, and the perfect of the infinitive. The deponent 
•verbs, in Latin, require also an auxiliary to conjugate se- 
veral of their tenses. This statement abundantly proves 
that the conjugation of a verb in the learned languages 
•does not consist solely in varying the form of the original 
verb. It proves that these languages, like our own lan- 
guage, sometimes conjugate with an auxiliary, and some- 
times without it. There is, indeed, a difference. What 
the learned languages require to be done, in some instances, 
the peculiar genius of our own tongue obliges us to do, 
in active verbs, principally, and in passive ones, univer- 
sally. In short, the variation of the verb, in Greek and 
Latin, is generally accomplished by prefixes, or termina- 
tions* added to the verb itself ; in English, by the addition 
of auxiliaries. 

The English tongue is, in many respects, materially dif- 
ferent from the learned languages. It is, therefore, very 
possible to be mistaken ourselves, and to mislead and per** 
plex others, by an undistinguishing attachment to the prin- 
ciples and arrangement of the Greek and Latin Gram- 
marians. Much of the confusion and perplexity, which 
we meet with in the writings of some English Grammari- 
ans, on the subject of verbs, moods, and conjugations, has 
arisen from the misapplication of names. We ire apt 
to think, that the old names must always be attached to 

K 
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the identical forms and things to which they were anci- 
ently attached. But if we rectify this mistake, and pro- 
perty adjust the names to the peculiar forms and nature 
of the things in our own language, we shall be clear an4 
consistent in our ideas ; and, consequently, better able to 
represent them intelligibly to those whom we wish to in- 
form. 

The observations which we have made under this head, 
and on the subject of the moods in another place, will not 
apply to the declension and cases of nouns, so as to require 
us to adopt names and divisions similar to those of the 
Greek and Latin languages : for we should then, have more 
cases than there are prepositions in connexion with the ar- 
ticle and noun s and, after all, it would be a useless, as well 
as an unwieldy apparatus ; since every English preposition 
points to, and governs, but one case, namely the objective ; 
which is also true with respect to our governing verbs and 
participles. But the conjugation of an English verb in 
form? through all its moods and tenses, by means of aux> 
iliaries, so far from being useless or intricate, is a beautiful 
and regular display of it, and indispensably necessary to 
the language. 

Some grammarians have alleged, that on the same ground 
that the voices, moods and tenses, are admitted into the 
"English tongue, in the forms for Which we have contended, 
we should also admit the dual number, the paulcf post 
future tense, the middle voice, and all the moods and 
tenses, which are to be found in Greek tnd Latin. ' But 
this objection, though urged with* much reliance oh its 
weight, is not well founded. If the arrangement of the 
moods, tenses, *cc. which we have adopted, is suited to 
the idiom of our tongue ; and the principle, on which* 
they are adopted, is extended as fat as use and convenience 
require ; where is the impropriety, in arresting our pro- 
gress, and fixing our foi*ms at the point of utility? A 
principle may be warrantably adopted, and carried to a 
precise convenient extent, without subjecting its sup-* 
porters to the charge of inconsistency, for not pursuing it 
beyond the line of use and propriety. 
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The importance of giving the ingenious student clear 
fcnd just ideas of the nature of our verbs, moods, and ten- 
ses, mill apologize for the extent of the Author's remarks 
on these subjects, both here and elsewhere, and for his so- 
licitude to simplify and explain them-— *He thinks it has 
been proved, that the idiom of our tongue demands tlu 
arrangement he has given to the English verb ; and that, 
though the learned languages, with respect to voices, 
moods, and tenses, are, in general, differently constructed 
from the English tongue, yet, in some respects, they arc 
so similar to it, as to warrant the principle which he has 
adopted. See the observations at page Si. 

S*ct. 10. Of Irregular Verbs. 

Irhegular Verbs are those which do not 
form their imperfect tense, and their perfect par* 
ticiple, by the addition of edto the verb : as, 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

I begin, I began, begun. 

I know, I knew, known. 

IRREGULAR VERBS ARE OF VARIOUS SORTS. 

1. Such as have the present and imperfect tenses, and 
perfect participle, the same: as, 

Present. Imperfect, Perfect Part, 

Cost, cost, cost. 

Put, put, put. 

2. Such as hate the imperfect tense, and perfect parti- 
ciple, the same : as, 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Sell, sold, sold. 

3. Such as haye the imperfect tense, and perfect par- 
ticiple, different ; as, 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

Arise, arose, arisen. 

Blow, blew, blown* 
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Many verbs become irregular by contraction ; as, ** feed* 
fed; leave, left s* others by the termination m ; as, 
tt fall, fell, fiuTen f 9 others by the termination ght ; as 
tt buy, bought ; teach, taught, he. 9 * 

The following is a pretty accurate list of the irregular 

verbs. 



xTES£Bt. 


Impci feet. 


Perf. or Pass. Part. 


Abide, 


abode, 


abode. 


Am, 


was, 


been. 


Arise, 


arose 


arisen. 


Awake, 


awoke, r. 


awaked. 


Bear, to bring forth, bare, 


born. 


Bear, to carrj. 


bore, 


borne. 


Beat, 


beat, 


beat or beaten. 


Begin, 


began, 


begun. 


Bend, 


bent, r. 


bent, r. 


Bereave, 


bereft, r. 


bereft, r. 


Beseech, 


besought, 


besought. 


Bid, 


bade, bid, 


bidden, bid. 


Bind, 


bound, 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit, 


bitten, bit- 


Bleed, 


bled, 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew, 


blown. 


Break, 


broke, 


broken.. 


Breed, 


bred, 


bred. 


Bring, 


brought, 


brought* 


Build, 


built, r. 


built. 


Burst, 


burst, 


burst. 


Buy, 


bought, 


bought.. 


Cast t 


cast, 


cast. 


Catch, 


caught, »►. 


caught, r. 


Chide, 


chid, 


chidden, chid^ 


Choose, 


chose, 


chosen. 


Cleave, to stick t 
adhere, 


>r I clave, r. 


cleaved. 


Cleave, to %plit r 


clove, or cleft. 


cleft, cloven.. 
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Present. 


Imperfect 


. Perf . or Fats. Part* 


Cling, . 


clung 


clung. 


Clothe, 


clothed, 


clad, r. 


Come, 


came, 


come. 


Cost, 


cost, 


cost. 


Crow, 


crew, e. 


crowed. 


Creep, 


crept, 


crept. 


Cut, 


cut, 


cut. 


Daze, to venture. 


durst, 


, dared. 


Care, R./0 challenge* 




Deal, 


dealt, r. 


dealt, ft. 


Dig, 


dug,R. 


dug, R. 


Do, 


did, 


done. 


Draw, 


drew, 


drawn. 


Drive, 


drove, 


driven. 


Drink* 


drank, 


drunk. 


Dwell, 


dwelt, r. 


dwelt, r. 


Eat, 


eat, or ate, 


eaten. 


Fall, 


fell, 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed, 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt, 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought* 


fought. 


Find, 


found, 


found. 


Flee, 


fled, 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung* 


flung* 


Fly, 


flew, 


flown. 


Forget, 


forgot, 


forgotten, forgot. 


Forsake* 


forsook* 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 


froze, 


frozen. 


Get, 


got, 


got.* 


Gild. 


gilt, r. 


gilt, r. 


Gird, 


girt,R. 


girt, r. 


Give, 


gave* 


given. 


Go, 


went, 


gone. 


Grave* 


graved* 


graven. 



• 6oB*» i**early obsolete. Its compound/orjowei is still in good 
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Presents 


Imperfect. 


Ferf. or Pass. Past* 


Grind, 


ground, 


ground. 


Grow* 


grew, 
had, 


. grown. 


Have, 


had. 


Hang, 


bung, 


hung or hanged*. 


Hear, 


beard, 


heard. 


Hew, 


hewed, 


hewn, r. 


Hide, 


hid, 


hidden, hid. 


Hit, . 


hit, 


hit. ; • 


Hold, 


held, 


held. 


Hurt, 


hurt, 


hurt. 


Keep, 


kept^ 


kept. 


Knit, 


knit, r. 


fcnit, or knitted* . 


Know, 


knew, 


Juiown* 


Lade, 


Jaded* 


laden. 


Lay, 


laid. 


laid. 


Lead* 


w 


Jed. 4 


Leave, 


Jeft, 


left. 


Lend) 


. lent, 


lent. 


Let, 


let, 


let. 


Lie, to Ue downy 


lay, 


lain. 


Load, 


loaded, 


laden, ** 


Lose, 


lost, 


lost. . 


Make, 


made, 


made. 


Meet, 


met, 


met. 


Mow, 


mowed* 


mown* 


Pay, 


paid, 


paid. 


Put, 


put, 


put. 


Read, 


read. 


read. 


Rend, 


rent, 


rent* 


Rid, 


rid, 


rid. f . 


Ride* 


rode, 


rode, ridden.* 


Ring, 


rang, rung* 


rung. 


Rise* 


fcdse. 


, risen. 


Rive, 


rived, 


riven. 


Run, 


ran, 


run. 


Saw, 


flwWOf^ 


ftawn, r. 



• Ridden isjrcar 1 ? cbsoltu. 
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Press* 
Bay, 
See, 
Seek, 
Sell, i . 
Send, 
Set, 
Shake, 
, Shape, 
Shave, 
Shear, 
Shed, 
Shine, 
Show, 
Shoe, 
Shoot, 
Shrink, 
Shred, 
Shut, 
Sing, 
Sink, 
Sh, 
Slay, 
Sleep, 
Slide, 
Sling, 
Slink, 
Slit, 
Smite, 
Sow, 
Speak, 
Speed, 
Spend, 
Spin, 
Spin, 
Spit, 



Imperfect. 


Perforata. Patf. 


said, 


said. 


saw, 


seen. 


sought, 


sought, 
sold. 


sold, 


sent. 


sent. 


set, 


set. 


shook, 


shaken. 


shaped, 


shapen, a. 


.shaved, 


shaven, a. 


sheared, 


shorn. 


shed, 


, shed. 


shone, a. 


shone, a. 


showed, 


"shown. 


*fc*k 


Shod, 


shot, 


shot. 


shrunk, 


shrunk. 


shred, 


shred. 


'shut, 


shut. 


sung. 


sung. 


sunk, 


sunk. 


sat, 


sat. 


slew, 


slain. 


slept, 


slept. 


slid, 


slidden. 


slung, 


slung. 


slunk, 


slunk. 


slit, a. 


slit, or slittee{. 


smote, 


smitten. 


sowed, 


sown, iu 


spoke, 


spoken. 


sped, 


sped. 


spent, 


spent. 


spilt, a* 


spilt, R. 


spun, 


spun. 


spit, spat; 


spit, spitten.* 



Vii wr 



* Spkten H nearly obsolete. 
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Pteftst* 


Imperfect. 


Pcrf. or Fata. Fait* 


Split, 


split, 


split. 


Spread* 


spread, 


spread. 


Spring, 


sprang, sprung, 


sprung. 


Stand, 


stood, 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole, 


stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck, 


stuck. 


Sting, 


stung, 


stung. 


Stink, 


stunk, 


stunk. 


Stride, 


strode, or strid, 


stridden. 


Strike, 


struck, 


struck or stricken. 


String, 


strung, 


strung. 


Strive, 


strove. 


striven. 


Strow or strew,. 


^wed.r.trewed^^S™* 


Swear, 


swore, 


sworn. 


Sweat, 


sweat, 


sweat 


Swell, 


swelled, 


swollen, r. 


Swim, 


swam, swum, 


swum. 


Swing, 


swung, 


swung-* 


Take, 


. took, 


taken. 


Teach, 


taught, 


taught* 


Tear, 


tore, 


torn- 


Tell, 


told, 


told. 


Think, 


thought, 


thought. 


Thrive, 


throve, r. 


thriven. 


Throw, 


threw, 


thrown. 


Thrust, 


thrust. 


thrust. 


Tread, 


trod, 


trodden. 


Wax, 


waxed,* 


waxen, r» 


Wear, 


wore, 


worn. 


Weavey 


wove, 


woven. * ■ 


Weep, 


wept. 


wept. 


Win, 


won, 


won. 


Wind, 


wound, 


wound. 


Work, 


• wrought, r. 


wroughtorworked. 


Wring, 


wrung, a. 


wrung or wringed~ 


Write, 


wrote, 


'written. 
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In the preceding list, some of the verhs will be found to 
foe conjugated regularly, as well as irregularly ; and those 
which admit of the regular form are marked with an ». 
"Inhere is a preference to be given to some of these, which 
custom and judgment must determine. The Compiler has 
not inserted such as are irregular only in familiar writing 
oi? discourse, and which are improperly terminated by *, 
instead of ed : as, learnt, spelt, spilt, &c. These should be 
avoided in every sort of composition. It is, however, pro- 
per to observe, that some contractions of ed into f, are un- 
exceptionable : and others, the only established forms of 
expression : as, crept, dwelt, gilt, Sec. : and lost, felt, slept, 
Sec. These allowable and necessary contractions must 
therefore be carefully distinguished by the learner, from 
those that are exceptionable. The words which are obso- 
lete have also been omitted, that the learner might not be 
induced to mistake them for words in present use. Such 
are, wreathen, drunken, holpen, molten, gotten, holden, 
bounden, &c. : and swang, wrang, slank, strawed, gat* 
brake, tare, ware, &c r 

Sect. TI. Qf Defective Verbs ; and of the different way*. 
in winch verba are conjugated* 

Defective verbs are those which are used 
only in some of their moods and tenses. 

T/ie principal of them art these. 

Present. Imperfect. Pref. or Past. Part. 

Can, could, • ' ■ 

May, % might, ■■ 

Shall, should, __. 

Will, would, 

Must, must, 

Ought, " ought, _— — 

■ . quoth* — ~ m 

That the verbs must and ought have both a present and* 
past signification, appears from the following sentences * 
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w I must own that I am to blame ;" w He must have beea 
mistaken ;••* " Speaking things which they ought not ;** 
" These ought ye to have done." 

In most languages thefe are some verbs which are defec* 
tive with respect to persons. These are denominated im* 
personal verbs. They are used only in the third person, 
because they refer to a subject peculiarly appropriated to " 
that person ; as* " It rains, it snows, it hails, rt tightens, ft 
thunders. 5 * But as the word impersonal implies a total ab- 
sence of persons, it is Improperly applied to those verbs? 
which have a person : and hence it is manifest, that there 
is no such thing in English, nor indeed, in any language, 
as a sort of verbs really impersonal. 

The whole number of verbs in the English language, re- 
gular and irregular, simple and compounded, taken toge- 
ther, is about 4300. The number of irregular verbs, the 
defective included, is about 177.* 

Some Grammarians have thought that the English 1 verbs, 
as well as those of the Greek, Latin, French, and other 
languages, might be classed into several conjugations ; ajwf 
that the three different terminations of the participle might 
be the distinguishing characteristics. They have accord- 
ingly proposed three conjugations ; namely, the first to 
consist of verbs* the participles of which end in ed, or its 
contraction t ; the second, of those ending in ght ; and the 
third of those in en. But as the verbs of the first conjuga- 
tion, would so greatly exceed in number those of both the .. 
others, as may be seen by the preceding account of theift ; 
and as those of the third conjugation ave so various in thfeir 
form, and incapable of being reduced to one plain rule J . it 
seems better in practice, as Dr. Lowth justly observes,, to , 
consider the first in ed as the only regular form, and thip- 
other as deviations from it ; after the example of tfcfr 
Saxon and German Grammarians, 



* The whole number of words, in the English language, is atoul 
tfeirty-fiye thousand. 
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l&efbre we close tihe account of the ye As, it may afford 
instruction to the learners, to be informed, more particu- 
larly than they have been, that different nations have made 
use of different contrivances for marking the tenses and 
moods of their verbs. The Greeks and Latins distinguish 
them, as well as the cases of their nouns, adjectives, and 
participles, by varying the termination, or otherwise 
changing the form, of the. word ; retaining, however, those 
radical letters, which prove the inflection to be of the same 
kindred with its root. The modern tongues, particularly 
the English, abound in auxiliary words, which vary the 
meaning of the noun, or the verb, without requiring anv 
considerable varieties of inflection. Thus, I do tove y I did 
lave, I 'have fwed, Ihadtoved, I shall love, have the same" 
import with cmo, mjiaiam, amavi, arnaveram^ atnabo. It is 
obvious, that a language, lijce the Greek and Latin, which 
can thus comprehend in one word the meaning of two or 
three, must have some advantages over those which can- 
not* Perhaps,' indeed, ' it may not be more perspicuous ; 
but, in the arrangement of words, and consequently in 
harmony and energy, as well as in conciseness, it may be 
much more elegant. 

chapter, yn. 

Of dp VERBS. 

An Adverb is apart of speech joined to a verb, 
tat adjective, artdsofnetiihes tofendther adverb, to 
express some quality or circumstance respecting 
it : as, "He r&ds w//s" " A truly good man;" 
" He writes very correctly." 

Some adverbs are compared, viz. " Soon, 
sooner, soonest;" /'often, oftener, oftenest." 
And those ending in 7y, are compared by mare, . 
and most : as, 4< Wisely, more wisely, most 
wisely," 
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Adverbs seem originally to have been contrived toex- 
j>ress compendiously in one word, what must otherwise 
have required two or more: as, " He acted wisely," 
for he acted with wisdom ; " prudently," for with pru- 
dence ; " He did it here," for, he did it in. this place ; 
" exceedingly," for, to a great degree ; " often and sel- 
dom," for, many and for few times ; "very," for in an 
eminent degree, &c. 

There are many words in the English language that are 
sometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes as adverbs z 
as, " more men than women were there ;" or, " I am 
more diligent than he." In the former sentence more is 
evidently an adjective, and in the latter, an adverb. There 
are others that are sometimes used as substantives, and 
sometimes as adverbs : as, " To-day's lesson is longer than 
yesterday's ;" here to-day and yesterday are substantives, 
l>ecause they are words that make sense of themselves, and 
admit besides of a genitive case : but in the phrase, " He 
came home yesterday, and sets out again to-day," they 
are adverbs of time ; because they answer to the question 
when. The adverb much is used as all three : as, " Where 
much is given, much is required ;" " Much money has 
been expended ;" " It is much better to go than to stay." 
In the first of these sentences, much is a substantive ; in the 
second, it is an adjective ; and in the third, an adverb. 
In short, nothing but the sense can determine what they 
are. 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may be reduced to 
certain classes, the chief of which are those of Number, 
Order, Place, Time, Quantity, Manner or Quality, I>oubt, 
Affirmation, Negation, Interrogation, and Comparison. . . 

1. Of number : as, " Once, twice, thrice," 8tc. 

S. Of order* as, "First, secondly,- thirdly, fourthly, 
fifthly, lastly, finally," &c. \ . ' 

3. Of/f/ac*::<as," Here, there, where, elsewhere^ any- 
where, somewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, hither, 
thither, upward, downward, forward, backward, whence, 
♦hence, thence, whithersoever,'' Ice. 
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«. Of **>*<?. 

Of 4im^ prem&nt : as»«Now,tD4ay," kc. 

Of ifee* ^m/ : as," Already* before* fettety, yesterday, 
^heretofore, hitherto, leng since, long ago," fcc. 

Of ifmr #0 eom* .• at* « ToHrtwrrow* not yet, hereafter, 
itemfefortb, hei«fbnwarA> fey an* by, instantly, presently, 
Immeo^ty, tttwghtfrayv*" k©. 

Of «wr M^Mfe ? as* « Oft, often, oft-time*, often- 
tasAea* Kmeime^ soon, attriom, daity, weekly, monthly; 
yeafirty, arrays, wiKB,item, *w, never, again," Sec, 

5. Of 7KIKR&9; aa, <* Much, little, sufficiently, how 
aaauefc, how great, enough* abundantly ,*i&c. 

6. Of m<*fe*r or fw&y :n,« Wfeery, foolishly, justly, 
wqvstty* qtiicfciy, sldwty," fcc. Adverbs of quality ore the 
most uraier*as kind ; and they are generally formed by 
Priding the tenraftatiott if to an adjective or participle, 
or changing frinto /y r «, ^ Bttl, badly ; cbeerfui, cheer* 
&H? 5 «bie,a%ry ; adtaf*aMe,rtrtb*bty." 

7. Of afortr; gavPtofc*)*, peradtemere, possibly* per- 
Jafettfice." 

8* Of *gfrtintii<*tt a*, « VerMy, truly, undoubtedly^ 
ifeabAafrcemfetl?,}** y%8, Surely, ihiteed, realty," tec 
. *. Of Htg&fton t as, " Nay, no, not, by no means, not 
at all, in no msef* 8cc. 

10. ttintHrrogtUdnt fcs, « How, whv, therefore, whe- 
ther," *t. 

41* Of <s»fif*tt'&wu as, * More, most, butter, ben, worse, 
«*M€) UHl) least, very y ahftbst, ftttle, a£ke," to*. 

*feMde*t*te Adverb* already mentioned* tfcefe are ttfiaif 
which are forlAed by ft combination of several of the pre* 
fttsfckm*) with the rtdvfcrbs^f place 4*#t>iher*i and «**rrr 
*», ■ kerfee?) thereof whereof ; hereto, thereto, whettf* ; 
hereby, thereby, whereby 5 herewith, therewith, where- 
with ; herein, therein, wherein ; therefore, (i. e.there-for,) 
^wherefore, (i. e. where-for,) hereupon or hereon, there- 
<ipon, or thereon, whereupon or whereon," &c. Except 
*herefore 9 these are seldom used. 
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In *)me instances the preposition suffers no change, but 
becomes an adverb by nothing more than its application : 
as when we say, " he rides about /* « he was near falling ;" 
" but do not.qfter lay the blame on me." 
. There are also some adverbs, which are composed of 
nouns and the article a : as, " Aside, athirst, afoot* ahead, 
asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, aground, afloat," fee. 

The words when and where, and all others of the same 
nature, such as, whence, whither, whenever, wherever ', fee. 
may be properly called adverbial conjunction*, because'they 
participate the nature both of adverbs and conjunctions 2 
of conjunctions, a&they conjoin sentences ; of adverbs* as 
they denote the attributes either of time, or of filace. 

It may be particularly observed with respect to the word 
therefore, that it is an adverb, when, without joining- Sen- 
tences, it only gives the sense of, for that reason. When it 
gives that sense, and also connects, it is a conjunction : as* 
« He is good, therefore. hit is happy." The same observa* 
tlon may be extended to the words consequently, accordingly* 
and the like. When these are subjoined to and, or jojnea 
to if shtfe, fee. they are adverbs, the connexion being 
made without their help : when they appear single, and 
unsupported by any other connective, they may be called 
conjunctions. 

- The inquisitive scholar may naturally ask, what necessity 
there is for adverbs of time, when verbs are provided with 
tenses, to show that circumstance. The answer is, though 
tenses may.be sufficient to denote the greater distinctions of 
time, yet, to denote them all by the tenses would be a per- 
plexity without end. What a variety of forms must be 
given to the verb, to denote yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, 
formerly, lately, just now, now, immediately, presently, soon, 
hereafter, See** It was this consideration that made the ad* 
verbs of time necessary, over and above the tenses. 
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Qf Pnsposirioxs. 

Prepositions serve to connect words with 
one another, and to show the relation between 
them. They are, for the most part, put before 
nouns and pronouns : as, " He went from Lon- 
don to York}" "She 
** They are instructed by him." 



is above disguise •" 



The following is a list of the principal prepositions : 



Of 


into 


above 


at 


off 


to 


within 


below 


near 


on or upon 


for 


without 


between 


up 


among 


by 


over 


beneath 


down 


after 


with 


under 


from 


before 


about 


in 


through 


beyond 


behind 


against 



Verbs are often compounded of a verb and a preposition ; 
as, to uphold, to invest, to overlook r and this composition 
sometimes gives a new sense to the verb ; as, to understand, 
to withdraw, to forgive. But in English, the preposition i* 
more frequently placed after the verb, and separately from 
it, like an adverb, in which situation it is not less apt to 
affect the sense of it, and to give it a new meaning ; and 
may still be considered ^s belonging to the verb, and as a 
part of' it. As, to cast, is to throw ; but to cast u/i, or to 
compute, an account, is quite a different thing : thus, to fall 
on, to bear out, to give over ; &c. So that the meaning 
of the verb, and the propriety of the phrase, depend on 
the preposition subjoined. 

In the composition of many words, there arc certain 
syllables employed, which Grammarians have called in- 
separable prepositions : as be, con, mis, Sec. in bedeck, 
conjoin, mistake : but as they are not words of any kind, 
they cannot properly be called a species of preposition. 
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One great use of propositions, in English, is, to express 
those relations, which, in -some languages, are chiefly 
marked by cases, or the different endings of nouns. See 
page 53. The necessity and use of them wilF appear from 
tfie following examples. If we say, " he writes a pen/ r 
** they ran the river,* « the tower fell the Creeks,* M Lam- 
beth is Westminster-abbey,** there ia observable, in each of 
&£$e expression^ either a totjal wapt of conaexipn, or suck 
a. connexion as prpdncea falsehood or nonsense : and ft ef 
evident, that, before they can be tyrned into sense, the va- 
cancy must be filled up by some connecting word : as. thus, 
u He writes ivith a pen j" *« they van towards the. river ;* 
4< the tower fell upon the Greeks ;" " Lambeth is ovtr 
agctfmt Westminster-abbey." We, see by these instances, 
how prepositions may be necessary to connect those words, 
which in their signification are not naturally connected. 

Prepositions, in their original and literal acceptation* 
seem to have denoted relations of place ; but they are 
now used figuratively to express other relations. For ex- 
ample, as they who are above have in several respects th&- 
advantage of such e.s are below, prepositions expressing 
high and low places are used for superiority and inferiority 
in general : as, " He is above disguise ;" ** we serve under 
a good master ;" " he ruJes over a, willing people ;" *♦ w* 
should do nothing bentath ovr character." 

The importance pf the prepositions will be further pear* 
ceived by the explanation of a few of thgm. 

0/*denotes possession^ belonging* ao effect or conse* 
queace, ajid other relations connected with these : as* 
*<• The house of my friend ;" that is, « the house belong? 
iag to my friend ;" " He died of a fere* ; w that is* "io 
consequence of a fever." 

To, or untoy is opposed to from $ as, w He 'Bode from 
Salisbury to Winchester," 

For indicates the cause or motive of any action or 'cir* 
enmstance, &e. : as, u He loves herj£r<:th*t is* on account 
of) her amiable qualities." 
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By is generally used with reference to the cause, agent, 
means, &c. ; as « He was killed by a fall :'* that is, " a 
fail was the cause of. his being killed ;" " This house was 
built by him ;'* that is, " he was the builder of it." 

With denotes the act of accompanying, uniting, fee. : as, 
w We will go with you 5" " They are on good terms with 

each other." With also alludes to the instrument or 

rneans ; as, tf He was cut with a knife. 

In relates to time, place, the state or manner of being or 
acting, &c. : as, « He was bom in (that is, during) the 
year 1720 ;" " He dwells in the city ;" « She lives in af- 
fluence." 

Into is used after verbs that imply motion of any kind : 
as, « He retired into the country /• " Copper is converted 
into brass.' 9 

Within^ relates to something comprehended in any place 
or time : as, " They are within the house ;" " He began 
*nd finished his work within the limited time." 
% " The signification of without is opposite to that of within, 
as, " She stands without the gate :" But it is more frequent- 
ly opposed to with 1 as, " You may go without me." 

The import and force of the remaining prepositions will 
be readily understood, without a particular detail of them. 
We shall, therefore, conclude this head with observing, that 
there is a peculiar propriety in distinguishing the use of 
..the prepositions by and with ,- which is observable in sen- 
tences like the following : " He walks with a staff by moon- 
light ;'* « He was taken by stratagem, and lolled rsith a- 
swortL'* Put the one preposition "for the other, and say, 
"he walks fy-a staff with moonlight ;* " he was taken 
v&h stratagem, and killed by a sword ;" and it will appear, 
that they differ in signification more than one, at first view, 
would be apt to imagine. 

Sortie of thej>repositions have the appearance and effect 
of conjunctions ; as, "After thek* prisons were thrown 
open," &c. "Before I die;" « They made haste to be 
prepared against their friends arrived :" but if the noun 

L 2 
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ritf*, which is understood, be edited, they win fojfc tiSeir 
conjunctive form : as, * Afce* [«ie time WhcifJ thei* pri* 
sons*" &e* 

The prepositions qfter> be/bre^ &b&vei tetieath, ahd *eve*ttl 
others, sometimes appear to be adterbs, ahd iilay be so 
Considered r as, « They had theif reward Sdofl «>&*• /* 
84 He died not iotig before /* m He dwells wtoi* :*' bat if 
the nouns time tndftiact be added, thtey will lose their ad* 
VefWal form : as* « He died not long; btfbre that tithe?* &c. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Of Conjunctions. 

A conjunction is a part of speech that is 
chiefly used to connect sentences ; so as, out of 
two, to make one sentence* It sometimes con- 
nects only words. 

Conjunctions are principally divided into two 
sorts, the copulative and the disjunctive. 

The Conjunction Copulative serves to connect 
or to continue a sentence, by fckfjfesfcfag an ad- 
dition, a supposition, a cause, &c. : as, " He' and 
his brother reside in London ;" "I will go if he 
will accompany me;" " You are happy, betausc 
you are good." 

The Conjunction Disjunctive serves, not only 
to connect and continue the sentence, but also to 
express opposition of mewing in different de- 
grees : as, " Though he was frequently reproved, 
yet he did not reform ; " They came With her, 
hut went away without her.' ' 

The following is a list of the principal Conjunctions. . 
The Cofiulattoe. And, if, that^ both, then, since, ftrty 

because, therefore, wherefore. 
The Disjunctive. But, or, nor, as, than, lest, though, 

unless, either, neither, yet, notwithstanding. 



TW Aftfttf wbrd to occasionally used bfttfi ft* * cfchjtmc* 
tkfci and aft an adverb ; &wd sometimes as a preposition, 
** I test //ten UpOh this argument ;" then te here a conjune** 
tfoft i m t**e following phrase* it *s an adverb s « He «^ 
rived *fcrt* and tint before;" * 1 submitted ; J%r it was 
vain to resist -" in this seriteh£fe,/br is a conjunction ; in 
the next* it Is a preposition : « tite contetidedj&r victory 
only.** In the first of the following sentences, iinct Is a. 
conjunction : in the second* it ira preposition ; and in th£ 
third, an adverb : * Siftte we niust part* let Ufc do It peaces 
abty :" « t have hot sdd|L hint rtnc* that time i n « Our 
friendship commenced IcJ^ «'«<*.'* 

Relative pronouns* as well as conjunctions* serve to cArt-* 
nect sentences : as, u Illessed is the man who feareth the • 
Lord, tmd teepetn MS comtflan^mehts." 

A relative pronoun possesses the force both of a pronoun- 
and a connective. Nay, the union by relatives is rather 
closer y than that by mere conjunctions. The latter may* 
Jbrmtwo or more sentences into one i but by the former* 
several sentences may incorporate in oh# and the same 
clause of a sentence. Thus, " thou seest It man, and he is 
catted Peter, ,r is a sentence consisting of two distinct claus- 
es, united by the copulative tfrid : but " the man whom thou 
seest is called Peter," is a sentence* of one clause, and not 
less comprehensive than the other. 

Ccmjtmctidns very dfteft tfhfte sentences, when they ap- 
pear to unite only wdrds ; as in the following instances : 
« Duty tojrf interest forbid vicious indulgences ;" « Wis- 
dom or folly governs us/* Each of these forms of expres- 
sion contains two sentences, namely ; a Duty forbids vi- 
cious indulgences ; interest forbids vicious indulgences;'*' 
« Wisdom governs us, or folly governs us.** 

Though the conjunction is commonly used to connect' 
sentences together, yet oh some occasions, it merely con- 
nects words, not sentences : aia, " The king and queen are 
an amiable pair ;" where the affirmation cannot refer to- 
each *, it being absurd to say* that the king or the queen only 
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is an amiable pair. So in the instances, " two and two are 
four ;" « the fifth and sixth volumes wifl complete the set 
of books/' Prepositions also, as before observed, connect 
words ; bat they do itto show the relation which the con- 
nected words hare to each other : conjunctions, when titey 
unite words only, are designed to show the relations, which 
these words, so united, have to other parts of the sentence. 

As there are many conjunctions and connective phrases 
appropriated to the coupling of sentences, that are never 
employed in joining the members of a sentence ; so there 
are several conjunctions ap p ro pr iated to the latter use, 
which are never employed in W& former : and some that 
are equally adapted to both those purposes : as, again, 
further •, besides, fee. of the first kind ; than, lest, unless, that) 
90 that, &c. of the second ; and but, and, Jbr y therefore^ &c. 
of the last. 

. We shall close this chapter with a few observations .on 
the peculiar use and advantage of the conjunctions j a sub- 
ject which wiH, doubtless, give pleasure to the ingenious 
student, and expand his views of the importance of -his 
grammatical studies. .< 

. u Relatives are not so useful in language* as conjunc- 
tions. The former make speech more concise : the latter 
make it more explicit.- Relatives comprehend the mean- 
ing of a pronoun and conjunction copulative : conjunctions* 
while they couple sentences, may also express opposition* ia~ 
ference,and many other relations and dependences. 

Till men began to think in a train, and to carry their 
reasonings to a considerable length, it is not probable that 
they would make much use of conjunctions, or of any 
other connectives. Ignorant people, and children, gene- 
rally speak in short and separate sentences. The same thing 
is true of barbarous nations : and hence uncultivated lan- 
guages are not well supplied with connecting particles. 
The Greeks were the greatest reasoners that ever appeared 
in the world ; and their language, accordingly, abounds 
more than any other in connectives. 



- CofljUtfctiona are not equally necessary in aU sorts of 
^writing. In poetry, wh*i*gt«at oonois«ne«s olptftase hv 
required, and every appearance of formality avoided, 
many of them would have a bad effect. In passionate 
language toe? i* may be proper to omit snem i because it 
is the nature of violent paseion, to speak rather in disjointed 
aentenoeB, than in the way of inference and argument. 
Book* of aphorisms, Hke the Prowroa of Solomon,, have 
few eennecttVes ; because they instruct, not by reasoning, 
but k* detached observations. And narrathce wHIsome*- 
tines appear very graceful, when the circumstances are 
plainly told, with scarcely any other conjunction than the 
sisaple copulative an4: which is frequently the ease in 
the historical parts of Scripture-— When narration is full 
of images or events, the omission of connectives nav, by 
crowding the principal words upon one another, give a 
sort of phture of hurry an&tiHmak, and so heighten the 
vivacity of description. But when facts are to be traced 
down through their consequences* or upwards to their 
causes ; when the complicated designs of mankind are to 
he laid open* or coajjesiotes offered concerning them ; 
when the historian aqgu&s either for the elucidation of 
truth, or in order to state the pleas and principles of con*. 
^en^ng parties \ there will beoecftsSon for every species, 
of connective, as much as ki philosophy itself. In fact, it 
is In argument, investigation, and science, that this part of 
speech is. peculiarly and indispensably necessary .** 



chaptxr x. 

Of iNfERfSCttMS. 

iNXERjECTiQifs are words thrown mbetwecw 
the parts of a scntenae, to express the passions, 
or emotions of the speaker : as, " Oh I I have 
alienated my friend ; alas ! I fear for life i 7 * 
" O virtue 1 bow apwaWe thou art I" 
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Hie English interjections, as well as those of other Ian* 
guages, are comprised within a small compass. They 
are of different sorts, according to the different passions 
which they serve to express. Those which intimate earnest- 
ness or griefi are, I oh I ah J alas I Such as are expressive 
of contempt, are, pish I tush I of wonder, heigh I really I 
strange I of calling* hem I ho I soho I of aversion or disgust, 
/oh !Jie I f away J of acaliof the attention, /a / behold .' hark I 
of requesting silence, hush I hist J of salutation, welcome I 
hail I all hail ! Besides these, several others, frequent in 
the mouths of the multitude, might be enumerated ; but, 
in a grammar of a cultivated tongue, it is unnecessary 
to expatiate on such expressions of passion, as are scarcely 
worthy of being ranked among the branches of artificial 
language, 

CHAPTER XI. 
Of DEXlfAttOlT. '.".** 

S«ct. 1> Of the various ways in which words are derived 
from one another. 

Having treated of the different sorts of words, and 
their various modifications, which is the first part of Ety- 
mology, it is now proper to explain the methods by which 
one word is derived from another. . 

Words are derived from one another in various ways* 
viz. 

1 . Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs. 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives. 
&. Adverbs are derived from adjectives* 

1.' Substantives are derived from verbs : as, from a to 
love," comes " lover ;" from " to visit, visiter j" from 
v " to survive, surviver ;" &c. 

In the following instances, and in many others, it is 
"*nculjt to determine whether the verb was deduced 
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from the itoun, or the noun from the verb, viz.. " Lore, to 
love j hate, to hate ; fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep ; walk, 
to walk j ride, to ride ; act, to act ;" fee. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs : as, from the substantive, salt, 
comes u to salt ;" from the adjective warm, " to warm ; w 
and from the adverb forward," to forward." Sometimes 
thfey are formed by lengthening the vowel, or softening 
the consonant *> as, from " grass, to graze :" sometimes 
by adding en ; especially to adjectives : as, from u length* 
to lengthen ; short, to shorten." 

'3.. Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the fol- 
lowing manner: Adjectives denoting plenty are derived 
from substantives by adding y : as, from u Health, healthy ; 
wealth, wealthy ; might, mighty," kc« 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which any thing 
is made, are derived from •substantives by adding en : . as, 
from u Oak, oaken ; wood, wooden ; wool, woollen," Sec. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from sub- 
*tantives,% adding ,/b/.- as, from "joy, joyful ; sin, sin- 
ful i fruit, fruitful," &c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of di- 
minution, are derived from substantives, by adding tome : 
as, from " light, lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, 
toilsome," &c. 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from substantives, 
by adding less : as from " Worth, worthless ;" from 
" care, careless ; joy, joyless," &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from substan- 
tives, by adding ly : as, from " Man, manly ; earth, 
earthly ; court, courtly," &c. 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or 
from substantives, by adding Uh to them ; which termina- 
tion, when added to adjectives, imports diminution, or. 
lessening the quality : as, " White, whitish ;'* i. e. some- 
what white. When added to substantives, it signifies sini- 
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Ifcufc ortendeft<# to a ehanrtter : us> « Chtfd, caifaftsfc ; 
thie^ thievish." 

Some adjectives, ate formed (hmi substantives 09 vefba, 
by adding the termination able ; and those adjectives 
iigmify capacity : as* « Amwe*/a*ssrettd>le $ 10 change, 



*. Substantives are derived from adjective*, sometimes 
by adding the termination new .♦ as, « White, Whiteness ; 
^wift* swiftness:" somatiinesby adding tft or <* attd making 
a small change in some of the letter* : as* « Lo*g, length ; 
Mgh, height." 

9. Adweito of quality ire derived from aAjedhres, by 
**M"»g l 9>*°* ctwngiagfc imo */ ; add denote the, Bame 
quality as the aifjectives from which they sue derived * as, 
from u base," comes * basely j" from " slow, SloWiy ;" 
from "able, ably." 

* There are so many other way* of deriving worts from 
one another, that it woaftd be* extremely difficult, and 
Marly impossible to enumerate them the primitive 
Words of any togtffcgeafevery few; the derivative* ta 
much the greater number. A few ftio*e instances only 
can* be given here. 

Some substa&titfes ar* derived from other sabstitiftives, 
by adding the terminations food or Aefe/, *fc>, *ry, ts»r*» 
rick) dom, iaruy ment> and age. 

Substantive* ending in fodtf or Amtf, are sueh as signify 
character or qualities j as> « Manhood, knighthood* Sdse- 
hoodV'&c. 

* Safttttattrves ending kt *A#t, are those that signify office, 
efmptoyment, state, or .condition* as, « Lords*5p,.stev/ard- 
ahip, partnership," &c. Some substantive* in rtfy? are de- 
rived from adjectives : as, « Hard hardship," &t. 

Substantives which end in cry, signify action or habit : 
as, « Slavery, foolery, prudery j" fee. Some substantives of 
this sort come from adjectives ; as* « Brave, bravery,' 9 &c. 

Substantives ending in tri at, rfc** and ctem, denote do- 
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-tobuan, jurisdiction, or condition : as, u Bailiwick, bishop- 
aiick, kingdom* dukedom, foeedom, w Sec. 

Substantives which end in ton, are those that signify 
profession ; as, " Physician, musician," kc. Those that end 
an ment and age y come from the French, and generally sig- 
nify the act or habit ; as, " Commandment, usage.* 9 
. Some substantives ending in arcf, are derived from verbs 
-or adjectives, and denote character or habit : as, « Drunk, 
-drunkard ; dote, dotard." 

Some substantives have the form of diminutives ; but 
*heseare not many. They are formed by adding the ter- 
•minations kin, Ung, tng, ock y eL> and the tike, as, " Lamb, 
lambkin ; goose, gosling ; duck, duckling ; lull, hillock ; 
•cock, cockerel,** 8cc. 

That part of derivation which consists in tracing English 
mnords to the- Saxon, Greek, Latin, Frcnph, and other lan- 
guages, must Ve omitted, as the English scholar is not 
•Supposed to be acquainted with these languages. The best 
English dictionaries will, however, furnish some informa- 
tion an this head, to those who are desirous of obtaining 
at. The learned Home Tooke* in his " Inversions of 
Parley," has given, an ingenious account of the derivation 
and meaning of many of the adverbs, conjunctions, and 
prepositions. 

rt is highly probable that the system of this acute gram* 
marian, is founded in truth ; and that adverbs, preposi- 
tions, and conjunctions,' ane curruptions or abbreviations 
•of other parts of speech. But as. many of them are derived 
-from: obsolete words in our own language, or from words 
.in kindred languages, the radical meaning of which is, 
therefore, either obscure, or generally unknown ; as the 
"system of this very able etymologist is not fully admitted 
said 1 established ; and as, by long prescription, whatever 
snay have been their origin, the words. in question appear 
4o have acquired- a tide to the rank of distinct species ; it 
sesms proper to consider them, as such, in an elementary 
treatise of grammar : especially as this plan coincides with 

M 
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that, by which other languages must be taught ; and wiM 
render the study o£ them less intricate. It is of small mo^ 
ment, by what names and classification we distinguish these 
words^ provided their meaning and use are well under- 
stood. A philosophical consideration of the subject, may, 
with great propriety, be entered upon by the grammatical 
student, when his knowledge and judgment become more 
improved. 



Sect. 2. Ajkttth of the steps by which the EngUsh Lan- 
guage has risen to its present state of refinement. 

Before we conclude the subject of derivation, it will 
probably be gratifying to the curious scholar, to be in- 
formed of some particulars respecting the origin of the 
English language, and the various nations to which it is 
indebted for the copiousness, elegance, and refinement, 
which it has now attained. 

"When the ancient Britons were so harassed and Op* 
pressed by the invasions of their northern neighbours, the 
Scots, and Picts, that their situation was truly miserable, 
they sent an embassy (about the middle of the fifth cen* 
tury) to the Saxons, a warlike people inhabiting the north 
of Germany, with solicitations for speedy relief The 
Saxons accordingly came over to Britain, and were suc- 
cessful in repelling the incursions of the Scots and Picts ; 
but seeing the weak and defenceless state of the Britons, 
they resolved to take advantage of it ; and at length estab- 
lished themselves in the greater part of South-Britain, 
after having dispossessed the original inhabitants. 

<*' From these barbarians, who founded several petty 
•kingdoms in this island, and introduced their own laws, 
•language, and manners, is derived the groundwork of the 
English language ; which, even in its present state of cul- 
tivation, and notwithstanding the successive augmentat- 
ions and improvements which it has received, through 
various channels, displays very conspicuous traces of its 
Saxon original. 
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* The Saxons did not long remain in quiet possession 
•f the kingdom ; for before the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, the Danes, a hardy and adventrous nation, who 
had Jong infested the northern seas with their piracies, 
began to ravage the English coasts. Their first attempts 
were, in general, attended with such success, that they 
were encouraged to a renewal of their ravages ; till, at 
length, in the beginning of the eleventh century, they made 
themselves masters of the greater part of England. 

" Though the period during which these invaders oc- 
cupied the Eniish throne, was very short, not greatly ex- 
ceeding half a century, it is highly probable that some 
change was introduced by them into the language spoken 
by those whom they had subdued : but this change can* 
not be supposed to have been very considerable, as the 
Danish and Saxon languages arose from one common 
soorce, the Gothic being the parent of both. 

" The next conquerors of this kingdom, after the Danes, 
were the Normans, who, in the year 1066, introduced their 
leader William to the possession of the English throne. 
This prince* soon after his accession, endeavoured to bring* 
his own language (the Norman French) into use among 
his new subjects ; but his efforts were not very successful, 
as the Saxons entertained a great antipathy to these 
haughty foreigners. , In process of time, however, many 
Norman words and phrases were incorporated into the 
Saxon language 2 but its general form and construction 
still remained the same. 

" From the Conquest to the Reformation, the language 
continued to receive occasional accessions of foreign worus, 
till it acquired such a degree of copiousness and strength, 
as to render it susceptible of that polish, which it has re- 
ceived from writers of taste and genius, in the last and 
present centuries. During this period the learned have 
enriched it with many significant expressions, drawn from 
the treasures of Greek atd Roman literature ; the ingeni- 
ous and the fashionable have imported occasional supplies 
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i 
of French, Spanish, Italian, and German words, 0*arted 
during their foreign excursions ; and the connexions which* 
we maintain* through the medium of government and 
commerce, with many remote nations, have made some 
additions to our native vocabulary. 

*< lathis manner did the ancient language of the Anglo>. 
Saxons proceed, through the various stages of innovatun^ 
and the several gradations of refinement, to the formation 
of the present English tongue."* 



* Coe>te*s Element* of EgfisR Grarpmaf. 
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PART III. 
Syntax. 

The third part of grammar is syntax, which 
shows the agreement and right disposition of 
words in a sentence. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, expres- 
sed in proper form, ranged in proper order, and 
concurring to make a complete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and com- 
pound. 

A simple sentence has in it but one subject, 
and one finite* verty ; as, " Life is short." 

A compound sentence contains two or more 
simple sentences, joined together by one or more 
connective words : as, " Life is short, and art is 
long." ' 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and 
compound, so the members of sentences may be divided 
likewise into pimple and compound members ; for whole 
sentences, whether simple or compounded, may become 
members of other sentences, by means of some additional 
connexion ; as in the following example : " The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; but 
Israel doth not know, my people do not consider." This 
sentence consists of two compounded members, each of 
which is subdivided into two simple members, which are 
properly called clauses. 

There are three sorts of simple sentences ; theexfiZicative,* 
or explaining ; the interrogative^ or asking ; the hnfierativty 
or commanding. 

An explicative sentence is when a thing is said to be or 
not to be, to do or net to do, to suffer or not to suffer, in a 

* Finite verbs are those to which number and person appertain. 
Verbs in the infinitive mood have no respect to number or person. 
M 2 
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direct manner : as, <* 1 «mr thou writest-; Thomas is 
loved." If the sentence be negative, the adverb not is 
placed after the auxiliary, off after the verb itself when k 
has no auxiliary : as, '« I did not touch him $*• or* " I 
touched him not." 

In an interrogative sentence or wheti * a^tkd foa&ecl* 
the nominative case follows the prinetfpft v^tb $t*tfie «■*»* 
liary : as, «♦ Was it he ?* « fiH Alexander ^wqaerthe 
Persians?*' 

In an imperative sentence, When a tniftjf is commanded 
to be, to do, to actffe*, or ndt, the nominative case l&eritoef 
fi>Hws &e verb or the auxiliary : as* ^ Q^&oq^ttfepr !** 
« Do thou go :" " Haste ye away -:" unless die. mrb iet 
be used 5 as, " Let us be gone." 

A phrase is two er more words rightfy put to- 
gether, making sometimes part of a sentence, andf 
sometimes a whole sentence. . \ . ... . ' ~ , 

The principal parts of, a simple sentence are^ 
%the subject, the attribute and the object. , 

The subject is the thing chiefly spokenof; the 
attribute is the thing or action affirmed far de-* 
nied of it ; and the object is the thing affected by 
such action. 

The nominative denbtes the subjett, and usual- 
ly goes before the verb or attribute ; and the word* 
or phrase^denoting tfie object, follows the. verb ;. 
as, u A wise man governs his passions." Here, a r 
wise man is the subject \ gwberns, the attribute* 
or thing affirmed ; and bis passions y the qbject. 

Syntax principally consists of two parts, Con~ 
eord and Government. • 

Concord is the agreement which one word has 
with another, in gender, number, case, or person. 

Government is that power which one • part of 
speech hasover another, in directing- its mood, 
or case. 
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Toprodtice the agreement and rightdi^ositibn 
bf^vords-in a sentence, many rates are necessary* 
Tlfe' following, with the annexed observations* 
comprise the chief of them. 

; ' RULE L 

• • . » i« * .• 

• A-veri* ditrat agree with its nominative case, in 
number and person : as, u I learn ;" " Thou art 
io*proved," '" The birds.sing," 

The following area few examples of the violation ot 
ttabrrule. " What signifies good opinions, when our prac- 
tice is bad ? w M what dgmfy* " The Normans, under 
which general term is comprehended the Danes Nor- 
wegians, and Swedes^ were accustomed to slaughter and 
rapine j 1 * « are comprehended." * If thou would be easy 
and happy in thy family, be careful to observe discipline :" 
"if thou wouldst" « Gold, whence came thou ? whither 
goes thou ? ^hen will thou come again I* 9 " earned gocttm 
ivilt:* « But thou, false promiser, never shall obtain thy; 
purpose :" It ought to be " shah. 9 ' * And wheresoe'er 
thou ttfrristhy view -J* «.turnc*t. n « There's two or three, 
of us have seen the work : M "there are'* * Great pains 
has been taken ; M « have been." u I have considered what 
have beett said on both sides in this controversy ;" " what 
Ait been said." «* One would think there was more 
sophists than one ; M " there were more." a The number 
of the names together were about one hundred and 
twenty ;" " too* about." 

* I. The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is some-, 
times put as the nominative case to the verb : as, a To see 
the^sun t* pleasant ;" «* To be good it to he happy ;" " A 
des&re to excel others in learning and virtue it commend- 
able ;'* « That warm climates should accelerate the growth 
of the human body, and shorten its duration, U very rea- 

* The chief practical notes under each Rule, are regularly num- 
bettd, lit order to makr th«m correspond to the examples in the 
volume of Exercises. 
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soluble to believe ;" " To -be temperate in eating and 
drinking, to use exercise in the open air, and to preserve 
the mind free from tumultuous emotions, are the best pre* 
servatives of health." 

2. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the par- 
ticiple, ought to have a nominative case, either expressed 
or implied : as, * Awake ; arise ;*' that is, « Awake ye ; 
arise ye." 

- We shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, in the 
use of the verb without its nominative case. '< As it hatl> 
pleased him of his goodness to give you safe deliverance, 
and hath preserved you in the great danger," &c. The 
verb w hath firetervedtf' Jias here no nominative case, for 
it cannot be properly supplied by the preceding word> 
" him? which is in the objective case. It ought to be, 
" and as he hath preserved you {"or rather, " sw&to firc- 
aerve you." u If the calm in which he was born, and 
lasted so long, had continued ;" " and which lasted," &g. 
u These we have extracted fron an historian of undoubted 
flredit, and are the same that were practised," Sec. ; " and 
they are the same." "A man whose inclinations led him 
to be corrupt, and had great abilities to manage the busi- 
ness ; " and who had," &c. u A cloud gathering in the 
north ; which we have helped to raise, and may quickly 
break in a storm upon our heads 5" " and which may 
quickly" 

3. Every, nominative case, except the case absolute, and 
when an address is made to a person, should belong to 
some verb, either expressed, or implied : as, « Who wrote 
this book ?" " James ;" that is, « James wrote it." « To 
whom thus Adam," that is, « spoke." . 

One or two instances of the improper use of the nomi- 
native case, without any verb, expressed or implied, to 
answer it, may be sufficient to illustrate the usefulness of 
the preceding observation. 

* k Winch rule^ if it had been observed, a neighbouring 
prince would have wanted a great deal of that incense. 
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which bath been offered up t» him*" The proaoun tV is 
here the rara»native case to the vert> « observed ?" and 
kvhkhruk, is left by kself> a nominative ease without any 
verb following it. This form of expression, though im- 
proper, is vefry common. It N ought to be, « If tide rule 
had been observed/' &c .<* JW«n, though he has great 
variety of thoughts, and such from which others a* well aa 
himaetf might retake profit and delight, y#t they are all 
within hk own breast." In this sentence, the nominative 
mm stands atone and unconnected with any verb, feither 
expressed or. impiiecL" It should be, « Though man has 
great variety ," &e. 

4. When a verb carries between two norins, either of 
which may bk understood as the subject of the affirmation* 
it may^ agree with either of them ; but some regard must 
be had to that *hkfc is more naturally the subject of it, a* 
also to that which stands ne*c to, the vfcrb : as> « His 
meat wa» toctlfcts 4ftd wiW honey ;" « A great causfe of 
the U*v* state of industry «*rtr die restraints putUpbAk ',** 
"Tbo«wages of bin^i* deaths : : ^ 

5. .When the nomfciative case has no pfersoaaPtefiSeof a 
verb; but is put befdre a participle, independently on the 
rest of* the sentence, it fa called the case- absolute v afc* 
« Shame being lost; all virtue is Ibst ;*** Tfoat having beer* 
discussed long ago, thfcre is fro occasion to resume h." 

As. in the use of the case absolute, the case is, in English, 
always tht* nominative, ^hcrfWtowing cXkitipte is erruueuusy 
in making it the. objective. " Solomon was of this mind jt 
and 1 have no doubt he made as wise and true proverbs* 
as any body has done since j Mm only excepted, who was 
a mack greater*nd wiser man* than Solomon." It should 
be* **kc only excepted." 

The nominative case is commonly placed before the 
verb ; but sometimes it is put' after the verb) \i it is a 
simple tense ; and between the auxiliary, and (he verb or 
participle, if a compound tense : as, 
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1st. When a question is asked, a command given* or a 
wish expressed: as, w Confidest thou in me?" " Read 
thou ;" « Mayst thou be happy !" " Long live the King I" 

2d. When a supposition is made without the conjunc- 
tion if: as, « Were it not /or this f*. «* Had I been there." 

3d. When a verb neuter is used : as, « On a sudden 
appeared the king." 

4th. When the verb is preceded by the adverbs, kcre 9 
there, then, thence, hence, thus, &c. ; as, u Here am I i" 
« There was he slain ;" « Then cometh the end i" 
" Thence ariseth his grief;" « Hence proceeds his an- 
ger ;" « Thus was the affair settled." 

5th. When a sentence depends on neither or nor, so as 
to be coupled with another sentence :" as, " Ye sh£ll not 
eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die." 

The phrases, as follows^ as appears, form what are called 
impersonal verbs ; and should therefore be confined to 
the singular number,; as, " The arguments advanced 
were nearly- a* follows ;" " The positions were as app&rs 
incontrovertible :" that is, " as it follows," w as it ap- 
pears." If we give the sentence a different turn, and in* 
stead of at, *&y such o*,«the verb is no longer termed im- 
personal ; but properly agrees with its nominative,, in the 
plural number : as, " The arguments advanced were 
nearly such as follow ;** " The positions were such as 
appear incontrovertible."* 

They who are inclined to favour the opinion of Home 
Tooke, " That at, however and whenever used in English, 



* In our ideas on this subject, we are supported by general usage, 
and by the authority of an eminent critic on language and compo- 
sition. " When a verb is used impersonally," says Dr. Campbell in 
bis Philosophy of Rhetoric, " it ought undoubtedly to be in the 
singular number, whether the neuter pronoun be expressed or un- 
derstood. For this reason, analogy and usage favour this mode of 
expression : " The conditions of the agreement were at follow /" 
and not, at follow. A few late writers have inconsiderately adopted 
this last form, through a mistake of the construction. For the same 
reason, we ought to say, " I shall consider his censures so far only 
as concern* my friend's conduct ;" and not " so far a* twceni." 
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means the same as *, or tfaf, ot *>A*rA ,•* and who ate not 
satisfied whether the veibs, in the sentences first mentioned) 
should be in the singular or plural number, may varjr 
the form of expression. Thus, the sense of the preceding 
sentences may be conveyed in the following terms* " The 
arguments advanced were nearly of the following nature ; ,# 
tt The following are nearly the arguments which were 
advanced ;" « The arguments advanced were nearly those 
which ibllow :" u It appears that the positions were incon- 
trovertible ?' u That the positions were incontrovertible 
is apparent ;* * The positions were apparently incontro- 
vertible." 

RULE II. 

. Two or more nouns, &c. in the singular num. 
ber, joined together by one or more copulative 
conjunctions, expressed of understood, must have 
verbs, nouns, and pronouns, agreeing with them 
in the plural number : as, " Socrates and Plato 
were wise; they were the most eminent philoso- 
phers of Greece ;" " The sun that rolls over our' 
heads, the food that we receive, the rest that we 
enjoy, daily admonish us of a superior and super- 
intending Power. " 

. This rule is often violated ; some instances of which are 
annexed. " And so was also James and John the sons of 
Zebedee, who were partners with Simon ;" " and so mere 
also." « All joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever and 
ever, doth dwell ;* u dwell forever." « By whose power 
all good and evil is distributed ;" "arc distributed." 
" Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is how 
perished ;" " are perished." « The thoughtless and in* 
temperate enjoy meat of pleasure, the criminal abuse of it, 
and the fbrgetrahiess of our being accountable creatures, 
obliterates every serious thought of the proper business of 
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fife, and effaces the sense of religion ami of God ;" It 
Wight to be, * obktemie," and « cgace." 



1. When the nouns are nearly related, or scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in sense, and sometimes even when they are 
very different, some authors nave thought it allowable to 
put the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the singular num- 
ber : as, u Tranquillity and peace dweHs there ;" « Igno- 
rance and negligence has produced the effect ; M u The 
tfiscamntnre and slaughter was very great. 19 But it is evi- 
dently contrary to the first principles of grammar, to con* 
aider two distinct ideas as one, however nice maf be their 
shades of difference : and if there be no difference one of 
them must be superfluous, and ought to be rejected. 

To suppport the above construction, it is said, that the 
verb may be understood as applied to each of the preceding 
terms ; as in the following example. « Sand, and salt, and 
a mass of imn,**. easier to bear than, a man without under* 
standing " But besides the confusion, and the latitude of 
application winch such a construction would introduce, 
it appears to be more proper and analogical, in cases where 
the verb is intended to be applied to any one of the terms, 
ta make use of the disjunctive conjunction, which gramma- 
tically refers the verb to one or other of the preceding 
terms in a separate view. To preserve the distinctive uses 
of the copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, would ren- 
der .the rules precise, consistent, and intelligible. *Dr. 
Blair very justly observes, that " two or more substantives, 
joined by a copulative, must always require the verb or 
pronoun to which they refer, to he placed in the plural 
toumber." 

. S. In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learners 
to determine, whether one or more of the clauses are to be 
considered as the nc^maative case; and consequently, 
whether the verb should he in the singular or the plural 
number. We shsJl, therefore, set down a number of varied 
examples of thk nature, which may serve as some govern- 
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men t to the scholar* wkh respect to sentences of a similar 
construction. " Prosperity, with humility, render* its pos- 
sessor truly amiable." u The ship with all her furniture, 
was destroyed." " Not only his estate, his reputation too 
has suffered by his misconduct." " The general also, in 
conjunction with the officers, has applied for redress." 
" He cannot be justified ; for it is true, that the prince, as 
well as the people, was blameworthy." « The king, with 
His life-guard, Adjust passed through the village." « In the 
. mutual influence of body and soul, there is a wisdom,. a 
wonderful art, which we cannot fathom ." " Virtue, ho- 
nour, nay, even self-interest, conspire to recommend the 
'-measure." u Patriotism, morality, every public and pri- 
vate consideration* demand our submission to just and law- 
foil government." " Nothing deught* me so much as the 
works of nature." 

. In support of such forms of expression as the following, 
we see the authority of Hume, Priestley, and other writers ; 
and we annex them for the reader's consideration. " A 
long course of time, with a variety of accidents and cir- 
cumstances, are requisite to produce those revolutions." 
" The king, .with the lord's and commons, form an excel- 
lent frame of government." " The side A, with the sides 
B and C, comfiosethe triangle." " The fire communicated 
itself to the bed, which,- with the furniture of the room, 
and a valuable library, were all entirely consumed." It is, 
however, proper to observe, that these modes of expression 
-do not appear to be warranted by the just principles of con- 
struction. The words, " A long course of time," " The 
king," " Thsi side A," and " which," are the true nomi- 
natives to the respective verbs, In the last example, the 
word all should be expunged. As the preposition with 
governs the objective case of a pronoun, in English ; and, if 
translated into Latin, would govern the ablative case, it is 
manifest, from analogy, that the clauses following twrVA, in 
the preceding sentences, cannot form any part of the 
nominative case. The following sentence appears to be 

N 
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unexceptionable ; and saaj serve to expfcin Hie other*. 
u The lord* and commons are essential branches of the 
British constitution : the king, with them) Jorrm- an excel- 
lent frame of government." 

3. If the singular nouns and pronouns, which are joined 
together by a copulative conjunction, be of several persons, 
in making the plural pronoun agree with them in person, 
the second person takes place of the third, and the first of 
both : as* " James, and thou, and I, are attached to our 
country. 9 * " Thou and he shared it between you" 

. RULE IIL 

The conjunction disjunctive has an effect con- 
trary to that of the conjunction- copulative ; for 
as the verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred to the 
preceding terms taken separately, it must be in 
the singular number : as, "Ignorance or negli- 
gence has caused this mistake ;" " John, James, 
or Joseph, intends to accompany me;" " There 
is, in many minds, neither knowledge nor under- 
standing." 

The following sentences are variations from this rule * 
« A man may see a metaphor or an .allegory in a picture, 
as well as read them in a description ;•• « read ft," " Nei- 
ther character nor dialogue were yet understood ;* " wo* 
yet/* " It must indeed be confessed that a lampoon or a 
satire do not carry in them robbery or murder ;" " doe* 
not carry in it. 9 * « Death, or some worse misfortune, soon 
divide them." It ought to be " divides. 99 

1. When singular pronouns of different persons are dis-. 
junctively connected, the verb must agree with that person, 
which is placed nearest to it: as, " I or thou art to blame £" 
« Thou or I am in fault ; M " I, or thou, or he, U the au- 
thor of it." But it would be better to say ; « Either I aim 
to blame, or thou act," &c. 
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2. When a disjunctive occurs between a singular noun* 
<er pronoun, and a plural one, the verb is made to agree 
witfc the plural noun awl pronoun : as, «« Neither poverty 
nor riches were injurious tfr him ;" " I or they were of- 
fended by it." But in this case, the plural noun or pro- 
noun, when it can conveniently be done, should be placed 
»ext to the verb. 

RULE IV. 

A noun of multitude, or signifying many, may 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either of 
the singular or plural number ; yet not without 
regard to the import of the woftJ, 4s conveying 
unity or plurality of idea : as, " The meeting 
was large ; ,f ** The parliament is dissolved j" 
ci The nation is powerful ;'* " My people do not 
consider ; they have not known me ; n " The 
Multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as their chief 
goocf ;" " The council were divided in their sen- 
timents.'* 

We ought to consider whether the term will immediately 
suggest the idea of the number it represents, or whether ll 
exhibits to the mind the idea of the whole as one thing. 
In the former Case, the verb o*gtot to be plural ; in the 
latter it ought to be slngu'ar. Thus? it seems improper 
to say, « The peasantry goes barefoot, and the middle sort 
mute* use of wooden shoes." It would be better to scy, 
tt The peasantry go barefoot, and the middle sort make 
use," &c. because the idea in both these cases, is that of 
a number. On the contrary, there is a harshness in the 
.following sentences, in which rouns of number have verbs 
plural ; because the idecs they represent seem not to be 
sufficiently divided in the mind. w The court of Rome 
were not without solicitude." u The house of commons 
were of small weight*" " The house of lords were so 
much influenced by these 'reasons.* « Stephen's party 
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were entirely broken up by the captivity of their" leader." 
" An army of twenty -four thousand were assembled.** 
" ^Vhat reason have the church of Rome for proceeding 
in this manner ?" « There is indeed no constitution so 
tame and careless of their own defence/* " AH the virtues 
of mankind are to be counted upon a few fingers, but hi* 
follies and vices are innumerable." Is not mankind in this 
place a noun of multitude, and such as requires the pro- 
noun referring to it to be in the plural number, their ? 

RULE V. 

Pronouns must always agree with their antece- 
dents, and the nouns for which they stand, in 
gender and number : as, " This is the friend 
whom I love ;" ." That is the vice which I hate ;" 
" The king and the queen had put on their 
robes.;" " The moon appears, and she shines, 
but the light is not her own." 

The relative is of the same person with the an- 
tecedent, and the verb agrees with it accordingly : 
as, " Thou who lowest wisdom ;" "I who speak 
from experience." 

ti\ 
Of this rule there are many violations to be met wkhj? 
a few of which may be sufficient to put the learner on his 
guard. " Mach of the sexes should keep within it* parti- 
cular bounds, and content themselves wUh*the advantages 
of their particular districts :" better thu* : " The sexes 
should ke.ep within their particular bounds," &c. " Can 
any one, on their entrance into the world* be fully secure 
that they shall not be deceived?" " on his entrance*" «ad 
u that he shell." " pne should not think too favourably 
of ourselves j" " of cne's self" " He had one acquaint t 
ance which pcason^d his principles ;" " whv poisoned.", 

Every relative must have an antecedent to which it re- 
fers, either expressed or implied : as, " Who is fatal to 
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ethers is so to himself ;" that is, « the man who is fat?J to 
others.*' 

Who, which, what, and the relative that x though in the 
objective case* are always placed before the verb ; as are 
also their compounds, whoever* whosoever, kc. ; as, u lie 
whom ye seek ;* " This is what, or the thing which, or 
that, you want \ w u WhamsoeTer you please to appoint.*" 

What is sometimes applied, rather improperly, to the 
plural number ; as, * Ail fevers, except what are calle-l 
nervous,* &c. It would be better to say, " except t/*o&* 
which are called nervous/** 

1. Personal pronouns being used to supply the place of 
the noun, are not employed in the same part of a sentence 
with the noun which they represent ; for it would be in.- 
proper to say/, w The king he is just ;" " I saw her the 
queen f « The mtnthey were there j" u Many words 
they darken speech ;** " My banks they are furnished with 
bees." These personals are superfluous, as there is not the 
least occasion for a substitute in the same part where the 
principal word is present The nominative case they> in 
toe following sentence f is also^superfluom ; « Who instead 
of going about doing good, they are perpetually intent 
upon doing mischief." 

2'. The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons as 
Well as to things ; but after an adjective in the superlative 
degree, and after the pronominal adjective wnte, it is gene- 
fatty used in preference to who or which : as> **• Charles 
XII. king of Sweden, was one of the greatest madmen that 
the world ever saw f " Cattine's followers were the mest 
froftigate that cduld be "found in any city." * He is the 
same man that we saw before.*" There are cases wherf *n 
we cannot conveniently dispense with this relative as ap- 
plied to prisons : as first, after who the interrogative ; 
** Who that has any sense of religion, would have argued 
thus ? Secondly* when persons make but a part of (he 
a n t eced ent^ «* The woman, and the estate, rfu;becamsbte 
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portion were too much for his moderation." In neither 
of these examples could any other relative have been used. 

3. The pronouns w/uchsoever, whosoever and the like, 
are elegantly divided by the interposition of the corres- 
ponding substantives : thus, " On whichsoever side the king* 
cast his eyes ;" would have sounded better, if written, " On 
which side soever," &c» 

4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to put the 
objective case of the personul pronouns, in the place of 
these and those : as, " Give me them books;" instead of 
" those books." We may sometimes find this fault even 
in writing : as, « Observe them three there " * We also 
frequently meet with those instead of they, at the beginning' 
of a sentence, and where there is no particular reference te 
an antecedent ; as, « Tliwe that sow in tears, sometimes 
reap in joy/' They that, as they who sow in tears. 

It is not, however^ always easy to say* whether a per* 
sonal pronoun or a demonstrative is preferable, in certain 
constructions* « We are not unacquainted wkh the ca- 
lumny of them [or those] who openly make use of the 
warmest professions." - „. 

5. In some dialects, the word what is improperly used 
for that, and sometimes we find it in ,this sense in writing : 
w They will never believe but what I have been entirely 
to blame." " I am not satisfied but what," &c. instead of 
w but that," « The word somewhat, in the following sentence, 
seems to be used improperly. « These punishments seem 
to have been exercised in somewhat an arbitrary manner*" 
Sometimes we read, " In somewhat of." The meaning is, 
•Lin a manner which is in some respects arbitrary." 

6. The pronoun relative wfm is so much appropriated to 
persons, that there is generally harshness in the application 
of it, exceptitothe proper names of persons, or. the general 
tcJrma man, woman, &c. A term which only implies tbjfc 
idea of persons, and expresses them by some circumstance 
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or ephityiet, will hardly authorize the use of it : as, « That 
faction in England who most powerfully opposed his ar- 
bitrary pretensions." " That faction which" would have 
been better ; and the same remark will serve for the fol- 
lowing examples : " France, who was in alliance with Swe- 
den." « The court, vthof fee. « The cavalry, w//o, n &c. 
« The cities who aspired at liberty.*' " That party among 
us nvhoy* &c. " The family whom they consider as 
usurpers." 

In some cases it may be doubtful, whether this pronoun 
is properly applied or not : as, " The number of substan- 
tial inhabitants with whom some cities abound." For 
when a term directly and necessarily implies persons, it 
may in many cases claim the personal relative. w None 
o£ the company whom he most affected, could cure him of 
the melancholy under which he laboured." The wortJ 
acquaintance may have the same construction. 

7. We hardly consider little children as persons, because 
that term gives us the idea of reason and reflection : and 
therefore the application of the personal relative who, in 
this case, seems to be harsh : " A child who:* ' It is still 
more improperly applied to animals : « A lake frequented 
by that fowl • whom nature has taught to dip the wing in 
water." 

8. When the name of a person is used merely as a name, 
and does not refer to the person, the pronoun which ought 
to be used, and not who : as, M It is -no wonder if such a 
man did not shine at the court of queen Elizabeth, who 
was but another name for prudence and economy." The 
word whose begins likewise to be restricted to persons ; yet 
it is not done so generally, but that good writers, even in 
prose, use it when speaking of things. The construction 
is not, however generally pleasing, as we may see in the 
following instances : " Pleasure, whose nature," &c w Call 
every production, whose parts. and t&Ao*? nature," &c. 

la one case, however, custom authorises us to use whkhy 
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with respect to persons : and that is when we want to dis- 
tinguish one person of two, or a particular person among 
a number of others. We should then say, « JtfftrA of the 
two," or** Which of them, is he or she V % 

9. As the pronoun relative has no distinction of num- 
ber, we sometimes find an ambiguity in the use of it ; as 
when we say, ** The disciples of Christ, whom we imi- 
tate ;" we may mean the imitation either of Christ, or of 
his disciples. The accuracy and clearness of the sentence,* 
depend very much upon the proper and detenninate use 
of the relative, so that it may readily present its antecedent 
to the mind of the hearer or reader, without any obscurity 
or ambiguity. 

The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the £ng*~ 
llsh language, is frequently joined in explanatory sentences^ 
with a noun or pronoun of the masculine or femmiue gen- 
der : as, " It was I \ 9r « It was the man or woman that 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes emitted and under* 
atood : thus, we say, ** As appears, as foQows ;" for* As 
k appears, as it follows ;" and « May be,'* for « It may 
be," 

The neuter pronoun «ris somethses employ cdtoexpress v 

1st. The subject of any discourse or inquiry : as, ** Jfe 
happened on a summer's day ; w ** Who is it that calls on* 
mer 

2d. The state or condition of any person or thins; : as, 
" HowbirwWiyeal* 

3d. The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause oT 
any effect or events or any person considered merely as a. 
cause: as, "We heard her say it was not he;'* ** The 
truth is, it was I (hat helped her. 11 

10. It » and it wst, are often, after the. manner of the 
French, used m a plural construction, and by some of our 
best writers: as, «* it is either a few great men who decide. 
for the whole, or it U the rabble that follow a seditious 
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ringleader ;" «* It is they that are the real authors, though 
the soldiers are-the actors of the revolutions ;" u It was the 
heretics that first began to rail," &c. ; « *Tis the** tliat 
early taint the female mind.** This licence in the con* 
structton of it »»• (if it be ^proper to admit it at all,) has, 
however, been certainly abused in* the following sentence, 
which is thereby made a very awkward one. <* It is won- 
derful the very few trifling accidents, which happen not 
once, perhaps, in several years.' 1 

1 1 . The interjections O I Oh ! and Ah t require the 
objective case of a pronoun in the first person after them : 
as, « O me ! Oh me ! Ah me I" But the nominative 
case in the second person : as, " O thou persecutor '.'* 
" Oh ye Hypocrites !*' 
• • » » . 

RULE VI. 



The relative is the nominative case to the verb, 
when no nominative comes between it and the 
verb : as, " The master who taught us ;" " The 
trees which are planted. " 

When a nominative comes between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is governed by some 
word in its own member of the sentence : as, 
" He %vho preserves me, to whom I owe my being, 
ivbosel am, and whom I serve, is eternal." 

' in the several- members of the last sentence, the relative 
performs a different office. In the first member it marks 
the agent ; in the second, it submits to the government of 
the preposition- ; in- the third, it represents the possessor ; 
and in (he fourth, the object of an action : and therefore it 
must be in the three different cases, correspondent to those 
offices. 

When both the antecedent and relative become nomina- 
tives, each to different verbs, the relative is the nominative 
to the former, and the antecedent to the latter verb : as, 
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** True fihtidtofi&g, itfkch w the ornament of our nature f 
toamt* more in the love of our duty, and the practice of 
virtue, than in great talents and expensive knowledge/' 

A few instances of /erroneous construction, will illustrate 
both the blanches of the sixth rule. The three following 
refer to the first parti " How can we avoid beings grateful 
to those whom* by repeated kind offices, have proved 
themselves our real friends ?" " These are the men whom, 
you might suppose, were the authors of the work :" M If 
yon were here, you would find three or four, whom yon 
would say passed their time agreeably ;" in all these places 
it should be who instead of whom. The two latter sen- 
tences contain a nominative between the relative and the 
verb ; and, therefore, seem to contravene the rule : but the 
student will reflect, that it is not the nominative of the 
verb with which the relative is connected. The remaining 
examples refer to the second part of the rule. " Men of 
fine talents are not always the persons who we should 
esteem." " The persons who you dispute with, are pre- 
cisely of your opinion." " Our tutors are our benefactors, 
who we owe obedience to, and wfio we ought to love." 
In these sentences xvJimn should b* used instead of 
who. 

1. When the relative pronoun is of the interrogativ- 
kind, the noun or pronoun containing the answer, must be 
in the same case as that wfrich contains the question : as, 
" Whose books are these ? They areJoAnV * « Who gave 
them to him? We." "Of whom did you buy them * Of 
a bookseller ; him who lives at the Bible and Crown.** 
« Whom did yon *ee there I Both him and the shopman." 
The learner wifl readily comprehend this rule, by supplying 
the words which are understood in the answers. Thus, to 
express the answers at large, we should say, M They are 
John's books." « We gave them to him." « We bought 
them of him who lives," Sec. " We saw both him and the 
shopman."— -As the relative pronoun, when used interroga* 
tively, refers to the subsequent word or phrase containing 
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the answer to the question, that wofli or phrase may pro* 
perly be termed the subsequent to the interrogative. 

RULE YIL* .. 

When the relative is preceded by two nomina- 
tives of different persons, the relative and verb 
may agree in. person with either, according to the 
sense: as, "lam the man v»$o cemmariayQu;" 
or, " I am the man wlo commands you*" 

The form of the first of the two.preceding sentences, ex- 
presses the meaning rather obscurely. It would be more 
perspicuous to say ; " I, who command you, am the 
man." Perhaps the difference of meaning, produced by 
referring the relative to different antecedents, will be more 
evident to the learner, in the following sentences. "I am 
the general who g*m %he orders to-day ;" " I am the 
general who give the orders to-day ;" that is, " I, who 
give the orders to-day, am the general." 

When the relative and the verb have been determined 
to agree with either of the preceding nominatives, that 
agreement must be preserved throughout the sentence ; as 
in the following instance : " I am the Lord that maketh 
all things ; that stretcketh forth the heavens alone.** ha. 
xlir. 24. Thus far k consistent : The Jtarrf, in the third 
person} is the antecedent, and the verb agrees with the re- 
lative in the third person ; " I am the Lord) which Lord, 
or he that maketh all things." t If I were made the ante- 
cedent, the relative and verb should agree with it in the 
first person s as, « / am the Lord that mmke all things, 
that stretch forth the heavens alone.'* But should it follow ; 
" That sfirtadcth abroad the earth by myself ;" there 
would arise a confusion of persons, and. a manifest solecism . 



* For the improvement of the seventh rule of Syntax ,♦ the author 
5 indebted to the criticlwro of Dr. Crombie. 
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* #RULE VIII. 

Every adjective belongs to a substantive, ex- 
pressed or understood: as, " He is a good, as 
well as a wise man ;" " Few are happy ;" that is 
"persons." 

The adjective pronouns, tbis and thau &c. must 
agree, in number, with their substantive : as, 
x" This book, these books ; that sort, those sorts ; 
another road, other roads." 

A few instances of the breach of this rule are here exhi- 
bited. " I have not travelled this twenty years ;" a these 
twenty." " I am not recommending these kind of suffer- 
ings ;"" f Aw kind." " Those sort of people fear nothing ;" 
« that sort." 

1. The word means in the singular number, and the 
phrases, "By this means," " By that means" are used by 
our best and most correct writers j namely, Bacon, Tillot- 
son, Atterbury, Addison, Steele, Pope, &c* They are, 
indeed, in such general and approved use, that it would 
appear awkward, if not affected, to apply the old singular 
form, and say, " By this mean ; by that mean ; it was by 

* « By this mean* he had them the more at vantage, being tired 
and harassed with a long march." Bason. 

" By this means one great restraint from doing evil, would be tak- 
en away."-—" And this is an admirable means to improve men in 
virtue."— -" By that means they have rendered their duty more diffi- 
cult." TUlotson. 

" It renders us careless of approving ourselves to God, and by that 
means securing the continuance of his goodness." — " A good charac- 
ter, when established, should not be rested in as an end, but employ- 
ed as a means of doing still further good." Atterbury. 

" By this means they are happy in each other." — " Heby that means 
preserves his superiority." Addito*. 

*'■ Your vanity by this means will want its food." Steele. 

tl By this means alone, their greatest obstacles will vanish." Pope. 

et Which custom has proved . the most effectual means to ram the 
"^bles." Dean S-toift. 



I 
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^l mean ;" although it i« more agreeable to the general ana- 
logy °f the language. "The word meat (says Priestley) 
belongs to the class of words, which do not change their 
termination on account of number ; for it is used alike in 
both numbers." 

The word amends is used in this manner, in the follow- 
ing sentences : a Though he cHed not succeed, he gained 
the approbation of his country ; and with tin* amend* he 
was content." " Peace of mind is an honorable amende 
for the sacrifices of interest." « In return, he received the 
thanks of his employers, and the present of a large estate r 
t-he»e were ample amend* for aH his labours." " We have 
described the rewards of vice : the good man's amends are 
of a different nature." 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (tike 
the word means} had formerly its correspondent form in the 
singular number, as it is derived from the French amende, 
though. now it is exclusively established in the plural form, 
If, therefore, it be alleged that mean should be applied in 
the singular, because it is derived from the French moyen^ 
the same kind of argument may be advanced in favour of 
the singular amende ; and the general analogy of the lan- 
guage may also be pleaded in support of it 



" There is no means of escaping the persecution."— " Faith is not 
»qnly a means of obeying, but a principal act of obedience .** Dr. Young. 

" He looked on money as a necessary means of maintaining and 
increasing power." Lord Lyttleton's Henry IX, 

" John wad too much intimidated not to embrace every means af- 
forded for his safety." Goldsmith. 

" Lest tkis means should foil."—- '* By means of ship-money, thelate 
king,'* &c. — '« The only means of securing a durable peace." Hume. 

" By this means there was nothing left to the parliament of Ire- 
T*nd." &c. Mlackstone. 

" By this means so many slaves escaped out of the hands of their 
masters." Or. Robertson. 

"My this means they hear witness to each other.' ' Burks. 

■•' By this means the wrath of man was made to turn against itself .** 

JDr. Blair. 

** A magazine, which has, by this means ; tontained .*' &c— " Birds, 
in. general, procure their food by means of their leak* Dr* Paley, 

O 
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Campbell in his "Philosophy of Rhetoric," has the 
following remark on the subject before . us : " No persons 
•f taste will, I presume, venture so far to violate the pre- 
sent usage, and consequently to shock the ears of the ge- 
nerality of readers, as to say, " By this mean, by that 
mean." 

Lowth and Johnson seem to be against the use of means 
in the singular number. They do not, however, speak de- 
cisively on the point ; but rather dubiously, and as if they 
knew that they were questioning eminent authorities, as 
well as general practice. That they were not decidedly 
against the application of this word to the singular num- 
ber, appears from their own language : " Whole sentences, 
whether simple or compound, may become members of 
other sentences by means of some additional connexion"— 
Dr. Lowth's Introduction to English Grammar. 

« There is no other method of teaching that of which 
any one is ignorant, but by means of something already 
known." Dr. Johnson. Idler. 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scriptures 
makes no use, as far as the Compiler can discover, of the 
word mean ; though there are several instances to be found 
in it of the use of means in the sense and connexion con- 
tended for. " By this means thou shalt have no portion 
on this side the river." Ezra iv. 16. " That by means of 
death," kc. Heb. ix. 15. It will scarcely be pretended, 
that the translators of the sacred volumes did not accurately 
understand the, English language ; or that they would have 
admitted one form of this word, and rejected the other, 
had not their determination been conformable to the best 
usage. An attempt therefore to recover an old word, so 
long since disused by the most correct writers, seems not 
likely to be successful ; especially as the rejection of it it 
not attended with any inconvenience. 

The practice of the best and most correct writers, or a 
great majority of them, corroborated by general usage, 
forms, during its continuance t the standard of language j 
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especially, if, in particular instances, this practice continue, 
after objection and due consideration. Every connexion 
and application of words and phrases, thus supported, must 
therefore be proper, and entitled to respect, if not ex- 
ceptionable in a moral point of view. 



-" Si volet vzm 



" Qocm penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi." HOR. 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less 
deviating from the general analogy of the language, than 
those before mentioned, are to be considered as strictly 
proper and justifiable. Of this kind are the following. 
" None of them arc varied to express the gender ," and 
yet none originally signified no one. " He himself shall do 
the work :" here, what was at first appropriated to the 
objective, is now properly used as the nominative case. 
« You have behaved yourselves well :" in this example, 
the word you is put in the nominative case plural, with St: ict 
propriety ; though formerly it was confined to the ob- 
jective case, and ye exclusively used for the nominative. 

With respect to anomalies and variations of language 
thus established, it is the grammarian's business to submit, 
not to remonstrate. In pertinaciously opposing the deci- 
sion of proper authority, and contending for obsolete 
modes of expression, he may, indeed, display learning and 
critical sagacity ; and, in some degree, obscure points that 
are sufficiently clear and decided ; but he cannot reasona- 
bly hope, either to succeed in his aims, or to assist the 
learner, in discovering and respecting the true standard and 
principles of language. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, are certainly with- 
in the grammarians province. Here, he may reason and 
remonstrate on the ground of derivation, analogy, and pro- 
priety ; and his reasonings may refine and improve the 
language : but when authority speaks out and decides 
the point, it were perpetually to unsettle the language, to 
admit of cavil and debate. Anomalies then, under the 
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limitation mentioned) become the law, as dfcariy an the 
plainest analogies. 

The reader will perceive that, in the following sentences, 
the use of the word m*an y in the old form has a very un- 
couth appearance : M By the mean of adversity we are 
often instructed." u He preserved his health by mean of 
exercise." " Frugality is one mean of acquiring a com- 
petency." They should be, " By means of aaversity, , * 
fcc. «* By means of exercise/* &c. " Frugality is one 
means" &c. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive 
mean in the singular number, and in that number only, to 
signify mediocrity, middle rate, 8cc. as, "This is a mean 
between the two extremes." But in the sense of instru- 
mentality, it has been, long disused by the best authors, and 
by almost every writer. 

This means and that means should be used only when 
**»** aft&.r to what is singular ; these means and those means, 
when they fcSpect pmraw J Zl " lie !rved tempcrstehY 
and by this means preserved his health;" "The scholars 
were attentive, industrious, and obedient to* their tutors ; 
and by these means acquired knowledge.* 

We have enlarged on this article that the young student 
may be led to reflect on a point so important, as that of 
ascertaining the standard of propriety in the use of lan- 
guage. 

2. The distributive pronominal adjectives, each, evert/y 
either, agree with the nouns,, pronouns, and verbs, of the 
singular number only : as, " The king of Israel, and Jeho- 
sophat, the king of Judah, sat each on his throne ;" « Every 
tree is known by its fruit :"" unless the plural noun convey 
a collective idea : as, " Every six months ;" " Every hun- 
dred years." The following phrases ai?e exceptionable^ 

fc< Let each esteem others better than themselves :" It ought 
to be " himself: 9 " It is requisite that the language should 
be both perspicuous and correct ; in proportion as either oC 
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these two qualities are wanting, the language is imperfect :'* 
it should be " w." " *Tis observable, that every one of 
the letters bear date after his banishment, and contain a 
complete narrative of all his story afterwards ;" it ought to 
be " Bear*" and." they contain" 

Either is often used improperly, instead of each : as, 
« The king of Israel, and Jehosophat the king of Judah, 
sat either of them on his throne ;" " Nadab and Abihu, 
the sons of Aaron, took either of them his censer." Each 
signifies both of them taken distinctly or separately ; either 
properly signifies only the one or the other of them taken 
disjunctively. 

. In the course of this work, some examples will appear of 
erroneous translations from the Holy Scriptures, with re- 
spect to grammatical construction : but it may be proper 
to remark, that notwithstanding these verbal mistakes, the 
Bible, for the size of it, is the most accurate grammatical 
composition that we have in the English language. The 
authority of several eminent grammarians might be ad- 
duced in support of this assertion ; but it may be sufficient 
to mention only that of Dr. Lowth, who says, « The pre- 
sent translation of the Bible, is the best standard of the 
English language." 

3. Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied as ad- 
verbs : " a*, " indifferent honest ; excellent well ; miserable 
poor ;" instead of** Indifferently honest ; excellently well ; 
miserably poor." " He behaved himself conformable to 
that great example ;'* ** conformably:* " Endeavour to 
live hereafter suitable to a person in thy station ;" " suit- 
ably." * I can never think so very mean of him ;" 
" meanly* * He describes this river agreeable to the 
common reading :" " agreeably* 9 « Agreeabte4*ereunto, it 
may not be amiss," &c. "agreeably." « Thy exceeding 
great reward :" When united to an adjective, or adverb 
not ending in ly> the word exceeding has ly added to it : 
as, « exceedingly dreadful, exceedingly great ;" tt exceed- 

o a 
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ingly well, exceedingly more active :" but when it is joined 
to an adverb or adjective, having that termination, the iy 
is omitted : as, " Some men think exceeding clearly, and 
reason exceeding forcibly :" " She appeared, on this oc- 
casion, exceeding lovely*" " He acted in this business: 
bolder than was expected :" a They behaved the noblest ', 
because they were disinterested ." They should have been, 
" more boldly ; most nobly." — The adjective pronoun such 
is often misapplied : as, u He was such an extravagant 
young man, tfoat he spent his whole patrimony m a few 
years :■" it should be, w so extravagant a young man. 99 " 
" I never before saw such large trees :" « saw tree* so 
large." When we refer to the species or nature of a 
thing, the word such is properly applied : as, «< Such a 
temper is seldom found :" but when degree is signified, 
we use the word so : as, " So bad a temper is seldom 
found." 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives : as, 
"-The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, but 
suitably to his offence ;" "suitable" « They were seen 
wandering about solitarily and distressed ;**' M solitary, 19 
4 * He lived in a manner agreeably to tfee dictates of reason 
. nd religion ;" " agreeable." "The study of syntax should 
ve previously to that of punctuation ;" « ftrevbus." 

4. Double comparatives and superlatives should be 
avoided": such as, " A worser conduct;" " On lesser hopes ;" 
« A more serener temper ;" "The most straitest sect ;" a A 
more superior work." They should be, " worse conduct ;" 
u less hopes ;" M a more serene temper >" " the straitest 
sect ;'* " a superior work." 

5. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative aig- 
nification, do not properly admit of the superlative or com- 
parative form superadded : such as, " Chief, extreme, 
perfect, right, universal, supreme/' &c. ; which. arfe some- 
times improperly written, tt Chiefest, extremes*, periectest, 
lightest, most universal) most supreme," 8cc. The follow- 



-frig expmskrttt are therefore improper. <* He sometime* 
claims admission to the chief est offices " u The quarrel 
was become so universal and national ;" u A method of 
attaining the tightest and greatest happiness." 1 The 
phrases, so perfect, so right, so extreme, so universal, dec. 
«re incorrect ; because they hnply that oneithing is les% 
perfect, less extreme, Sec. than another, which is not pos- 
sible. 

. 6. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which the 
degrees of comparison are applied and construed. The 
fcllowing are examples of wrong construction in this re- 
spect : " This nobk nation hath, of all others, admitted 
fewer corruptions." The word fewer is here construed 
precisely as if it were the superlative; It should be, << This 
noble nation hath admitted fewer corruptions than any 
other." We commonly say, tt This is the weaker of the 
two ;'* or « The weakest of the two :" but the former is 
ike regular mode of expression, because there are only two 
things compared. « The vice of covetousnesa is what enters 
deepest into? the soul of any other." " He celebrates the 
church of England as the most perfect of aH others." Both 
these modes of expression are faulty :* we should not say, - 
« The best of any man," or, u The best of any other man," 
for " the best of men." The sentences may be corrected 
•y substituting the comparative in the roonv of the super- 
lative. " The vice, &c. is what enters deeper into the 
soul than any other." " He celebrates, 8cc. as more perfect 
than any other." It is also-, possible to retain the superla- 
tive, and render the expression. grammatical. " Covetoua- 
ness, of aH vices, enters the deepest into the soul." « He 
celebrates, &c. as the moat perfect of aH churches." These 
sentences contain other errors, against which it is proper 
to caution tlie learner.* The words deeper and de epest, 
being intended for -adverbs, should hare, been mare deeply, 
most deeply. The phrases more perfect^ and most perfect, 
are improper ; because perfection admits of no degrees of 
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comparison. We may say nearer or nearest to perfection 
or more or less imperfect. 

7. When two persons or things are spoken of in a sen- 
tence, and there is occasion to mention them again for the 
sake of distinction, that is used in reference^) the former* 
and this in reference to the latter : as* " Self-love, which 
is the spring of action in the soul, is ruled by reason : bat 
for that) man would be inactive ; and but for this, he would 
be active to no end." 

8. In some cases, adjectives should not be separated from 
their substantives, even by words which modify their mean- 
ing, and make but one sense with them : as, " A large 
enough number surely/' " It should be, « A number large 
enough /' " The lower sort of people are good enough 
judges of one not very distant from them/' 

The adjective is usually placed before its substantive : as 
" A generous man j" «* How amiable a woman 1" The in- 
stances in which it comes after the substantive, are the fol- 
lowing. 

1st. When something depends upon the adjective ; and 
when k gives a better sound, especially in poetry : as, 
" A man generous to his enemies ;" " Feed me with food 
convenient for me ;" " A tree three feet t/uck." " A body 
of troops fifty thousand strong :'* « The torrent tumbling 
through rocks abrupt" 

2d. When the adjective is emphatical : as, " Alexander 
the Great: 9 * « Lewis the Bold;" « Goodness infinite /» 
« Wisdom unsearchable** 

3d. When several adjectives belong to one substantive s 
as, « A man just, wise, and charitable ;" « A woman mo- 
dest, sensible, and virtuous/' 

4th. When the adjective is preceded by an adverb : as, 
w A boy regularly studious ;" " A girl unaffectedly mo- 
dest/' 

5th. When the verb to be, in any of its variations, comes 
between a substantive and an adjective; the adjective may 



freqftngp a&er pr^ffde or follow it : as, « The «n is, 

/ta/i/iy ;" or, « Aa/^ty i» the man who makes virtue hi* 
choice ;" « Tb* interview ww totiftoful ;" or, " dcUgktful 
was the interview." 

§th. W^n4beadjecuveexpf^a^t<mic circumstance of 
a^utetaptfve placed after an active verb : a% u Yatky of- 
ten renders its. poeeesaor despicable." In an exclamatory 
sentence* the adjective generally precedes, the substantive* 
a*, « Hew deepicobU doe* vanity often render to pos- 
sessor i" 

There is sometime* great beauty, aa well as force, in 
jjftacing the adjective before the verb* and the substantive 
immediately after it : as, * Great is the Lord I just and 
-true are thy way$ thou King of s&inta I" 

Sometimes the word ail is emphatically put after a num- 
ber of particulars comprehended under it. " Ambition, 
interest, honour, otf concurred." Sometimes a substantive, 
Which likewise comprehends the preceding particulars, is 
used in conjunction with this adjective t as, " Royalists, 
repuWiJ&its, churchmen, sectaries, courtiers, patriots* atf 
parties^ concurred in the illusion." 

An adjective pronoun, in the plural number, will often 
properly associate with a singular noun : as, " Our desire, 
your intention, their resignation " This association applies 
mther to things of an intellectual nature, than to those 
which are corporeal. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one com- 
pounded word, whence they often take another adjective, 
aAd sometimes a third, and so on : as, a An old man ; a 
good old man ; a very learned, judicious, good old man." 
' Every adjective, adjective pronoun* and participle, re- 
lates to some substantive ; and is, in many instances, put 
absolutely, especially where the noun has been mentioned 
before, or is easily understood, though not expressed : as, 
" I often survey the green fields, as I am very fond of 
green ;" u The wise, the virtuous, the honoured, famed, 
and great," that is, «* persons i 9 « The twelve,*' that is, 
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" apostles ;" « Have compassion on the poor ; be feet t© 
the lame^ and eyes to the blind." 

Sometimes the substantive becomes a kind of adjective, 
and has anpther substantive joined to it by a hyphen 5 as, 
" A sea-fish ; a silver-tankard ; a mahogany-table ; an 
adjective-prondun.*' The hyphen is not always used, but 
may be dispensed with," in cases where the association has 
been long established, and is, become familiar. In some of 
these instances the two words coalesce : as, " Icehouse, 
Inkhorn, Yorkshire," 8cc. 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, and has 
another adjective joined to it : as, " The chief good j" 
M The vast immense of space ." 

When an adjective has a preposition before it, the sub- 
stantive being understood, it takes the nature of an adverb, 
and is considered as an adverb : as, " In general, in parti- 
cular, in haste," &c. ; that is, « Generally, particularly, 
hastily." 

Enow was formerly used as the plural of enough ; but it 
is now obsolete. 

RULE IX. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in the 
singular number only, individually or collectively: 
as, u A christian, an infidel, a score, a thousand." 

The definite article the may agree wkh nouns 
in the singular and plural number : as, " The 
garden, the houses, the stars;" 

The articles are often properly omitted : when 
used, they should be justly applied, according to 
their distinct nature : as, " Gold is corrupting ; 
the sea is green ; a lion is bold." 

w It is of the nature of both the articles to determine pt 
limit the thing spoken of. A determines it to be one single 
thing of the kind, leaving it still uncertain which : the de- 
termines which it is, or of many, which they are. 
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The following passage will serve as an example of the 
different uses of a and the, and of the force of the substan- 
tive, without any article. " Man was made for society, 
and ought to extend his good will to all men : but a man 
will naturally entertain a more particular kindness for the 
men, with whom he has the most frequent intercourse ; and 
enter into a still closer union with the man whose temper 
and disposition suit best with his own." 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be of 
some use to exhibit a few instances : " And I persecuted 
this way unto the death." The apostle does not mean any 
particular sort of death, but. death in general: the definite 
article therefore is improperly used ; it ought to be " unto 
death," without any article. 

* When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth ;" that is, according to this translation, 
<* into all truth whatsoever, into truth of all kinds ;" very 
different from the meaning of the evangelist, and from the 
original, « into all the truth ;" that is, " into all evange- 
lical truth, all truth necessary for you to know." 

" Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ?" it ought to be 
" the wheel," used as an instrument for the particular pur- 
pose of torturing criminals. « The Almighty hath given 
reason to a man to be a light unto him :" it should rather 
be, * to man," in general. << This day is salvation come 
to this house, forasmuch as he also is the son of Abraham :" 
it ought to be " a son of Abraham." 

. These remarks may serve to show the great importance 
of the proper- use of the article, and the excellence of the 
English language in this respect ; which by means of its 
two articles, does most precisely determine the extent of 
signification of -common names. 

1. A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made by 
the use or omission of the article a. If I say ; " He be- 
haved with a little reverence ;" my meaning is positive. 
If I say, « He behaved with little reverence ;" my mean- 
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ing is negath^'. AM these two ftrfe by he i»eans the same, 
of to be used in the sacme cases* By the fottncr, I rather' 
praise a person ; by the latter, I dispraise him. For the 
sake of this distinction, which is a very «**fa* one, We may 
betted bear the seeming impropriety of the article a before 
noun* of number. When I say, " There were few men 
with Mm ;" I speak diminutively^ and mean to represent 
them as inconsiderable : Whereas* when I say j " There 
were a few men with him ;" I evidently intend to make 
the most of them. 

The aH$cle;Af has sometimes a good effect in distinguish- 
ing a person by an epithet. * In the history of Henry the 
fourth, by Father Daniel, we are surprised at not finding 
him the great man." " I own I am often surprised tha% he 
should have treated so coldly, a man so much the gentle- 
man." 

This article is often elegantly put, after the manner of 
the- French, for the pronoun possessive : as, * He looks 
him full in the face > ,y that is, n in M» face." " In his 
presence they were to strike the forehead on the ground ;" 
that is, «• their foreheads?' 

2. In general, it may be sufficient tfc prefix the article to 
the former of two Words in the same construction ; though 
the French never foil to repeat it in this case. « There 
were many hours, botfh of th6 night and day, which he 
could spend, without suspicion, in solitary thought." It 
might have been « of the ragftt an&of the day." And, for 
the sake of emphasis, we often repeat the article in a series 
Of epithets. " He hoped t*t*£ this title would secure trim 
an ample and an independent authority." 

We sometimes, after the Manner of the French, repast 
the same article, when the adjective, on account of any 
clause depencfing upon it, i$pttt after die substantive. « Of 
all the considerable governments among the Alps, aeoftft- 
mon wealth is a constitution the most adapted of any to the 
poverty of those countries." « With such aspecfouttkl* 
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"a* to that of blood, which with ' the multitude is always a 
fdaim, /ft? -strongest, and the most easily comprehended." 
•«* They are not the men In die nation the most difficult to 
%e replaced.** 

3. In -common conversation, and in familiar style, lire 
frequently omit the articles, which might be inserted with 
^propriety An writing, especially in a grave style. " At 
^oret; timemiglit be gained by this expedient.*' « At the 
worst/* would have been better in this place. " Give me 
here John Statist's head." There would have been more 
^dignity in saying, "John the Baptist's head :** or, «* The 
head of John the Baptist." - 

RULE X. 

One substantive gorerns another, signifying si 
^different thing, in the possessive or genitive case : 
ms, "Nty father's house ;" " Man's happiness;'* 
** Virtue's reward*" 

When the annexed substantive signifies the same thingas 
the first, there is no variation of case ; as, " George, king 
x>f Great Britain, elector of Hanover," &c. ; " Pompey 
contended with Caesar, the greatest general of his time ;" 
. « ReHgion, the support of adversity, adorns prosperity," 
Nouns thus circumstanced are said to be in ofi/iotition to 
■each other ; and will admit a relative and verb to be in- 
serted between them : as we may say, " George, who in 
king/* &c. ; " Cxsar who was the greatest," &c. ; Reli- 
gion, which is the sttpport of adversity ,'* 8ce. 

The preposition (/joined to a substantive, is not always 
equivalent to the possessive case. It is only so, when the 
expression can be converted into the regular form of the 
possessive ease. We can say, « The reward of virtue," 
and « Virtue's reward :** but though it is proper to say 
" A crown of gold,'* we cannot convert the expression 
into the possessive case> and say* w Gold's crown." 

P 
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Substantives govern pronouns as wdjf as nouns* i& the 
possessive case : as^ « Every tree is known by its fruit ;'• 
" Goodness brings its reward ?' " That desk is nunc. 9 ' 

The genitive its is often improperly used for 9 Hs or *V *# ,• 
as, " Its my book." 

The pronoun hik> when detached from the noun to which 
it relates, is to be considered, not as a possessive pronoun, 
but as the genitive case of the personal pronoun : as* " ThH 
composition is Ms.'* "Whose book, is that ?** « Bis." If 
we used the noun itself, we should say, " This composition 
is John's" « Whose book is that ?" " Eliza's/' The po- 
sition will be still more evident, when we consider that both 
the pronouns in the following sentence must have a similar 
construction ; " Is it her or Ms honour that is tarnished ?" 
" It is not hers, but his." . 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive case 
stands alpne, the latter one by which it is governed being 
understood: as, " I called at the bookseller's," that is*. 
«. at the booksellers shofi. 9 ' 

I. If several nouns come together in. the genitive, case,' 
the apostrophe with * is annexed to the last, and under- 
stood to the rest : as, " John and Eliza's books ;" u This 
was my father, mother, and uncle's advice," But when 
any words intervene, perhaps on account of the increased 
pause, the sign of the possessive should be annexed to 
each : as, " They are John's as well as Eliza's books ;" 
" I had the physician's, the surgeon's, and the apothe- 
cary's assistance." 

3i In poetry, the additional * is frequently omitted, but. 
the apostrophe retained, in the same manner as in sub* 
stahtives of the plural number ending in s : as « The. 
wrath of Pelus' son." This seems not so allowable m 
prose ; which the following examples will demonstrate : 
" Moeos' minister ;*' " Phinehas' wife V 9 « Festus came 
into Felix' room.*' " These answers were made to the 
wiliest questions." But in cases which would give to*- 
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feiu6ho¥ the feissfatg sound, of increase the difficulty of 
pronu'nciation, the omission takes place evert in prose : as, 
« f^or righteousness* sake ;" " For conscience* iake." 

3. Little explanatory circumstances are particularly 
awkward between a genitive case and the word which 
usually follows if; as* " She began to extol the farmers, 
as she called him, excellent understanding ;" " the excel- 
lent understanding of the farmer, as she called him.*' 

4. When fr sentence consists of tefms signifying a name 
and an office, or of any expressions by whkh one part i; 
descriptive or explanatory of the otheri it may occasion 
some doubt to which of them the sign of the genitive c&se 
fehtfuld be annexed ; or whether it should be subjoined to 
them both. Thus some would say ; " I left the pure; 1 at 
Smith's the bookseller ;" others, " at Smith the booksel- 
lers ; 5 ' and perhaps others, " £t Smith's the bookseller's. 1 ' 
The first of thes^ forms is most agreeable to the English 
idiom ; and if the addition consists of two or more words, 
the case -seeins to be less dubious ; as, " I left the parcel 
at Smith's the bookseller and stationer." But as this sub- 
ject requires a Iktte further explanation to make it intelli- 
gible to ^ie learners, we shall add a few observations tend- 
ing to unfold it8 principles. 

A phrase in w4iich the words arc so connected and de- 
pendent, as te admit of no paiise before the cor.chiFion, 
•necessarily requires the "genitive sign at or near the end of 
4he phrase : as, u Whose prerogative is it? It h the king of 
threat Britain's;" « That is the duke of Bridge water's 
-canal;'* ** The* bishop of Landaff's excellent book;' 5 
" The Lord mayor of London's authority ;" " The cap- 
tain of the guard's house/* 

When 'words in apposition follow each other in quick 

succession, It seems also most agreeable to our idiom, to 

give the sign of the genitive a similar situation ; e*^>eciaHy 

4f the tf ran Whkh governs the genitive- be expressed : as, 

*• The emperor Leopold's y' " Dionysius the tyrant's ;" 
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« Fo* David my 9trvmu 9 9 sake ;" " Ciw roe Joh». the 
Mafitiat** head ;* "Paul the a/io*f /^advice." Bat when a 
pause is proper* and die governing noun not expressed.; 
and when the latter part of the sentence is extended; it 
appears to be requisite that the sign should be applied to 
the first genitive, and understood to. the other : as, " I re- 
aide at lord Stormont's my old patron and benefactor ;'*" 
" Whose glory did he emulate ? He emulated Cxsatfs, the 
greatest general of antiquity.* In. the following' sentence*, 
it would be very awkward to place the sign, either at the 
end of each of the clauses, or at the end of the latter one 
alone : " These psalms are David's the ? king, prjest, and 
prophet of the. Jewish people j" . tt We staid a month & 
lord Lyttleton*s, the ornament of his country, and. the 

. friend of every virtue." The .sign of the genitive case raajr 
very properly be understood at the end. of these meiubersy 
an ellipsis at, the latter part of sentences being a comxeon. 
construction in pur language ; as the learner, will see by 
one or two examples : " They wished to submit, but he 
did not ;" that is,." h > did not vitih to wfawt /'. " He said 

.i: was their concern, but net his ;" that i$, " not hi* con- 

. tern" 

If we annex the sign of the genuine to the end of the last 

. clause only, we shall pqrccive that a restingpkfcce is wanted* 

\*nd that the connecting circumstance is placed too remotely, 
to be cither perspicuous or agreeable : as, " Whose glory. 
did he emulate?" " He emulated Gxsar, the greatest 
general of antiquity's ;" " These psalms are David, • the 
king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish faofite'*," It is 
much better to say, " This is Paul's advice, the ehristian 
hero, and grout apostle of the gentiles,"*, than, " This is 
Paul, the christian hero, and great apostle of the gratUe**' 
advice." On the other hand, the application of the geni- 
tive sign to ooth or all of the nouns in apposition, would be 

, generally harsh and displeasing, and perhaps in.some case* 
incorrect ; as, " The. emperor's Leopold V " King's. 
. George's ;" Charfes's the second's j" « The psxodC vs* 
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left at Smith's the bookseller's and stationer's." Tfce 
rules which we hate endeavoured to elucidate, will pre- 
vent the inconvenience of both, these modes of expression ; 
and they appear to be simple, perspicuous, and consistent 
with the idiom of the language. 

5. The English genitive has often an unpleasant sound ; 
so that we daily make- more use of the particle of to ex- 
press the same relation. There is something awkward in 
the following sentences, in which this method has not been 
taken. « TThe general, in the army's name, published a 
declaration." "The commons* vote." " The Lords* 
homse." ** Unless he is very ignorant of the kingdom's 
condition." It were certainly better to say, u In the name 
of the army ;** " The votes of the commons ;** M The 
bouse of lords :'* " The condition of the kingdom. " It 
is also rather harsh to use two* English genitives with the 
same substantive ; as* " Whom- he acquainted with the 
pope's and- the king's pleasure.** tt The pleasure of the 
pope and the king/* would have been better. 

We sometimes meet with-ttiree substantives dependent, 
on one another, and connected bythe preposition of applied 
to each ©f them ; as, «* The severity of the distress of the 
son of the king, touched the nation ;'* but this mode of ex- 
pression is not to be recommended: It would be better to 
say, " The severe distress of the king's son, touched the 
nation/* 1 War have a striking instance of this, laborious 
mode of expression, in the following sentence : « Gf some 
•/the books- of each of these classes of literature, a cata; 
togufcwill be given at the end of the work." 

• 6". In some cases, we use both the genitive termination 
and the preposition of; as, tf It is a discovery of Sir Isaac 
Newton's.'** Sometimes indeed, unless we throw the sen- 
tence into another form* this method is absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to distinguish the sense, and to give the idea 
s# property, strictly so called, which is the most important 
of the relatioas expressed by the genitive- case : for the ex- 

P % 
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pressions, " This picture of my friend,?* and * This pic* 
ture of my friend's," suggest very, different ideas.. The 
latter only is that of property in the strictest sense. TJic 
idea would, doubtless, be conveyed in a better manner, by- 
saying, « This picture belonging to my friend.** 

When this double genitive, as it may be called, is nofi 
necessary to distinguish the sense, and especially in a grave 
style, it is generally omitted. Except to prevent ambi-^ 
guity, it seems to be allowable only in cases which suppose 
fche existence of a plurality, of subjects of the same kind.. 
In the expressions, « A subject of the emperor's ;** ** A 
sentiment of my brother's ;" more than one subject, and 
one sentiment, are supposed to belong to the possessor. 
But when this plurality is neither intimated, nor neces- 
sarily supposed, the double genitive, except- as before men~ 
tioned, should not be used : fc.s, " This house of the go-> 
vcrnor is very commodious ;** u The crown of the king 
was stolen ;" " That privilege of the scholar was peves 
abused." (See page 56.) But after all that can be said for- 
tius double genitive, some grammarians think that it would 
be better to avoid the use of it altogether, and to give the: 
sentiment another form of expression*. 

7. When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning with 
a participle of the present tense, is used as one name, or to 
express* one idea or circumstance, the noun on which it de*» 
pends may be put in the genitive case ; thus, instead oi 
saying, " What is the reason of this person dismissing his 
servant so hastily ?** that is, w What is the reason of this, 
person in dismissing his servant so hastily ?" we may say, 
and perhaps ought to say, " What is the reason of this per-, 
son's dismissing of his servant so hastily ?" Just asrwc 
say, " What is the reason of this persons hasty dismission 
of his servant ?" So also, we say, " I remember it being 
reckoned a great exploit ;" or more properly, " I remember 
its being reckoned," &c. The following sentence is correct 
and proper ; *Much will depend on the fiupil'a com/iosing 
but more on hte reading frequently." It would not be ae-. 
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curate to say, •" much will depend on the flu/til comflo*in£ y 9 * 
&c. We also properly say ; " This will be the effect of the 
pufnT* comfioting frequently ;" instead, of, u Of the fiufiit 
somfiQtmg frequently*" 8 

. RULE XI. 

Active verbs govern the objective case : as, 
** Truth* ennobles ber;" "She comforts me;" 
** They support us ;" " Virtue rewards ibemtftat 
follow be?*" 

In English, the nominative case, denoting the subject,, 
usually goes before the verb ; and. the objective case, de- 
noting the object, follows the verb active ; and it is the 
order that determines- the case in noun* ; as, " Alexandet 
.conquered the. Persians." But the pronoun having a pro- 
per form for each of those cases, is sometimes, when it is 
in the objective case, placed before the verb ; and, when 
it is in the nominatiye case, follows the object and verb ; 
as, " Whom ye ignocaatly worship, him declare I unto- 
you." 

This position; .of the pronoun sometimes occasions its 
proper case and government to be neglected : as in the fol- 
lowing instances : " Who should I esteem more than the 
wise and- good I" " By the character of those who you 
choose for your friends, your own is likely to be formed." 
* Those are the persons who* he thought true to his in- 
terests/.' w Who* should I see the other day but my old 
friend ?." " Whosoever the court favours." In all these 
places it ought to be wham, the relative being governed in 
the objective case by the. verbs « esteem, choose, thought," 
&c. ** He, who under all proper circumstances, lias the 
boldness to. speak truth, choose for thy friend ;" It should 
be " him who," &c* 
\ Verbs neuter do not act upon* or govern* nouns and pro- 
nouns. " He tleefla ; they mme ;" &c. are not transitive. 
They are* therefore, not followed by an objective case, spe- 
cifying the object of an action. But when this case, or an 
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object of action) comes after such verbs* though it may} 
carry the appearance of being governed by thera* it isafc 
fected by a. preposition or some other word understood : 
as, " He resided many years [that is, for or during many 
years] in that street ;" " He rode several miles [that is, 
for or through the space of several miles] on that day ;'• 
" He lay an hour [that is, during an hour] in great tor- 
ture." In. the phrases, * Tc* dream a dream,** « To live 
a virtuous life," &c. it appears- that the noun expresses the 
same notion with the verb* and: that it is no object of an 
action * 

T. Some writers, however, use certain neater verbs as if 
they were transitive, putting after them Hfie objective case 
of the pronoun which was the nominative ease to it, agree- 
ably to the French construction ofthe reciprocal verba ; but 
this custom is so foreign to the idiom of the English tongue^ 
that it ought not to be adopted or imitated. The follow- 
ing are some instances, of this practice. u Repenting him 
ef his design .^ "The king soon found reason to repent 
him of his provoking such dangerous enemies,** * The 
popular lords did not fail 1 te enlarge themselves on the 
subject. 19 u The nearer his successes afiftroaehed him to 
the throne.* «• Go Jtee thee away kito the land of Jfcdah." 
" 1 think ft by no means a fit and decent thmg t*vfe cha- 
rides,*- &c. * They harve spent their whote time and pains 
to agree the saaered wkh the profene chronology. 

*. Active verbs are sometimes as i mp ropc rty made neuter; 
as, « I must firevme with three circumstances.** **• Those 
that think to ingratiate with him by calumniating me.*' 

3, The neuterverb is varied likethe active; but^haviny 
in some degree the nature of the passive, it admits, m 
many instances, of the passive form, retaining stiff the 
neuter signification, chiefly in such verbs as signify some 
sort of motion, or change of plate or condition : as, «* lam 
come ; I was gone ; I am grown ; I was fallen." The fol- 
'ng examples, however* apneas to be erroneous, in 
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g^iag the neuter verbs a passive form, instead of an active 
one. " The rule of our holy religion, from Which we are 
- infinitely swerved."* u The whole obligation of that law 
and covenant was also erased. 9 * " Whose number was 
now amounted to three hundred." u This mareschal, upon 
some discontent, was entered into a conspiracy against his 
master." " At the end of a campaign, when half the men- 
are deserted or killed." It should be, u have swerved, had 
ceased," &c 

4. The verb to be, through all its variations, has the same 
case after it, as that which next precedes it t «* J am he 
whom they -invited ;'* w -& may be (or might have been) 
he, \mtM cannot be (or could not have been) J i " Jr is 
impossible to be they /* " /iseems to have been he y who- 
conducted himself so wisely ;" u It appeared to be she that 
transacted the business ;** u I understood i t to be him ;" 
" I believe U to have been them j" « We at first took it 
to be her ; but were afterwards convinced that H waa not 
*Ae." w He is not the person who it seemed he was." * He 
is really the person who he .appeared to be." " She is not 
now the woman whom they represented her to nave been.'* 
« Whom do you fancy him to be ?" By these examples, it 
appears that this substantive verb has no government of 
case, but serves, in all its forms, as a conductor to the 
eases; so that the two cases which, Si the construction of 
the sentence, are the next before and after it, must always 
be alike. Perhaps this subject will be more intelligible to 
the leawr, by observing that the words in the cases gre- 
. ceding,, and following the verb to be y may be said to. be m 
apposition to each other. Thus, in the sentence, " I un« 
derstood it to be him,'* the words it and Mm are in appo- 
sition ; that is,, they refer to the same thing, and are in. 
Sesame case." 

. ,. The following sentences contain deviations from the 
Kile, And exhibit the pronoun in a wrong case '• u It might 
have been .him % but there ia no proof of ii;" * Though I 
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was blamed, it could not have been *h<? /* " I saw one 
whom I tock to be she ;" " She is the person wlto I under- 
stood it to have been :" u Wfto do you think me to be ? lr 
« ffi&ow do men say that I am ? 5 * '" And tohom think ye 
that I am >'* 

5. The auxiliary let governs the objective case : as, " .Let 
kirn beware ;" " Let «* judge candidly ;" « Let them n»t 
presume ;" " Let me die the death of the righteous." 

RULE XII. 

One terfa gevernsanotherthat foflbws it, or de- 
pends upon it, m the infinitive mood : as, " Geasc 
to do evil ; learn to do well ;>' " We should be pre- 
pared to render an account of our actions." 

The preposition to y though generally used before 
the latter verb, is sometimes properly omitted ; as, 
U I heard him say it ;" instead of " to say it." 

The verbs which have commonly other verba following: 
"mem In the Innpivr/empod, without the -sign to r are Bid-, 
dare, need; make, see, hear, feel ; and also, let, not used 
as an auxiliary ; and perhaps a few others : as, " I bade 
him do it ;" « Ye dare not do it ;" " I saw him ! do it ;* 
« I heard him say it ; " Thou lettest him go/* 

1 . In the following passages, the word **,'the Sign of the 
infinitive mood, where it is distinguished %y Italic cha- 
racters, h superfluous and improper. 1 " I hatr e observed 
some satixists to use, ,r &c. " To see so many to make so 
little conscience of so great a. sin/ 9 « It cannot but be a 
delightful spectacle to God* and angels, to see a young per- 
son, be&iegectby. powerful temptations on every side, to ac- 
quit himself gloriously, and resolutely to hold out against 
the most violent assaults ; to behold one in the prime and 
flower of his age, that is courted by pleasures and honours>. 
fcv the devil, and all the bewitching vanities of the world* 
*-cct all these, an4 to cleave steadfastly unto God*** 
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This .mood has also been improperly used in the follow- 
ing places.: t? I ai» not like other men, *• envy the ta- 
lents, I cannot reach, M ** Grammarians have denied, op at 
least doubted* them, to be genuine.** « That all our doings 
may be ordered by- thy governance, to d* always what is 
righteous in thy sight." 

Adjectives? substantives, and participles, frequently go* 
verntke infinitive mood after them : as, u He is eager to 
learn ;" « She is worthy to be loved f % « They have a de- 
sire to improve ;" " Endeavouring to persuade/ 9 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a substan- 
tive, expressing the action itself* which the verb signifies, 
as the participle has the nature of an adjective. Thus the 
infinitive mood does the office of a substantive in different 
cases- : in the* nominative ; as, -** To play is pleasant :*' in 
the objective t as, "Boys, love to play /• "For to frill is- 
present with me ; but to perform that which is good, I find- 
not." 

The infinitive mood is often made absolute, or used in- 
dependently on the rest of the sentence, supplying the 
place of the conjunction that with the subjunctive mood : 
as, « To confess the truth, I was in fault ;" " To begin 
with the first ;" « To proceed ;'» « To conclude \ n that 
is, « That I may confess," &c. 

- RULE XIII. 

In the use of verbs and words, that, in point of 
time, relate to each other, the order of time must 
be*observed. Instead of say ing, " The Lord bath 
given, and the Lord hath taken away ;" we should 
say, " The Lord^aw," &c. Instead of, " I re- 
nmnber him these many years ; it should be, " I 
base remembered him," 8cc. 

It is not easy to give particular rules for the management 
of the moods and tenses of verbs with respect to one ano- 
ther, so that they may be proper and consistent ; but the 
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best rate that can be given, is this very general one, " To 
observe what the sense necessarily requires. 9 ! It may, how* 
ever, be of use to give a few examples that seem faulty in 
these respects. * The last week I intended to havewrittenj* 
is a very common phrase ; the infinitive being in the post 
time, as well as the verb which it follows. But it is certainly 
- wrong : for how long soever it now is since I thought of 
writing, " to write" was then present to me, and must still 
be considered as present, when I bring back that time, aad 
the thoughts of it. It ought, therefore, to be, a The last 
week I intended to write J 9 The following sentences are 
also erroneous : " I cannot excuse the remissness of those 
whose business it should have been, as it certainly was their 
interest, to have interposed their good offices." V There . 
were two circumstances which made it necessary for them 
to have lost no time.", u History, painters would have found 
it difficult to have invented such a species of beings." <* It 
-ought to be, u to interpose^ to lose, to invent." tt On the 
morrow, because he should have known the certainty, 
wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed him.' 9 It 
ought to be, " because he would know} 9 or rather, "being 
willing to know 99 " The blind man said unto him) Lord, 
that I might receive, my sight." " If by any means I might 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead i" M way," in both 
places, would have been better. « From his biblical know- 
ledge, he appears to study the Scriptures with great atten- 
tion j" " to hatfe studied 99 &c. « I feared that I should 
have lost it, before I arrived at the city ;" " should lose it." 
« I had rather walk ;" It should be, "I would rather walk." 
" It wcivld have afforded me no satisfaction, if I could per* 
fbfrn it :" it should be, " if I could have performed it ;" or 
" It would afford me no satisfaction, if I could jierjbrm it." 
To preserveconsistency in the time of verbs, we must re- 
collect that, in the subjunctive mood, the present and im- 
perfect tenses -often carry with them a future tense ; and, • 
that the auxiliaries should and would, in the imperfect times 
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are used to cypress the present and future as well as the 
past : for which see page 8S. 

•1. It U, proper further to observe, that verbs of the infi- 
nitive mood, in the following form ; " to write,*' u to be 
writing," 'and " to be written," always denote something 
contemporary «anth the time xjf the governing verb, or sub- 
sequent to it ; but when verbs of that mood are expressed as 
follows.; " To have been writing," " to have written," and 
** to have been written," they always denote something 
mtecedent to the time of the governing verb. This remark 
is thought to be of importance ; for if duly attended to, 
it will, in most cases, be sufficient to direct us in the rela- 
tive application of these tenses. 

The following sentence is properly and analogically ex- 
pressed : 4< I found him better than I expected to find 
him." u Expected to have found him," is irreconcilable 
alike to grammar and to sense. Indeed, all verbs expressive 
of hope, desire, intention or command, must invariably 
be followed by the present, and not the perfect of the infi- 
nitive. Every person would perceive an error in this ex- 
pression : u It is long since I commanded him to have done 
it:" Yet " expected to have found," is no better. It is as 
-clear that the finding must be posterior to the expectation 
as that the obedience must be posterior to the command. 

In the sentence which follows* the latter verb is with 
propriety put in the perfect tense of the infinitive mood : 
"" It would have afforded me great pleasure, to have been 
the messenger of such intelligence." As the message must 
have preceded the pleasure, the infinitive which expresses 
it, must also be precedent in time. But in this sentence, 
« It was truly comfortable to see him so affectionate und 
dutiful to his parents," the verb is properly put in the pre- 
sent of the infinhive ; because the comfort and the seeing 
were contemporary. 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to ex- 
press the past time with the defective verb ought, the per- 
fect of the infinitive must always be used ; as, " He ought 

Q 
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to Move done it." When we use this verb, this is the only 
possible way to distinguish the past from the present. 
. In support of the positions advanced under this rule, we 
can produce the sentiments of eminent grammarians i 
amongst whom are Lowth and Campbell. But there are 
some writers on grammar, who strenuously maintain, that 
the governed verb in the infinitive ought to be in the past 
tense, when the verb which governs it, is in the past time. 
Though this cannot be admitted, in the instances which 
we have already given under this rule, or in" any instances 
of a similar nature, yet there can be no doubt that, in 
many cases, in which the tiling referred to preceded the 
governing verb, it would be proper and allowable. We 
may say ; " From a conversation I once had with him, he 
appeared to have stttdied Homer with great care and 
judgment." It would be proper also to say, « From his 
conversation, he appear* to have studied Homer with great 
care and judgment :" " That unhappy man is supposed to 
have died by violence'" These examples are not only con- 
sistent with our rule, but they ' confirm and illustrate it. 
It is the tense of the governing verb only, that marks what 
is called the absolute time : the tense of the verb governed 
marks solely its relative time with respect to the other. 

To assert, as some writers do, that verbs in the infinitive 
mood have no tenses, no relative distinctions of present, 
past and future, is inconsistent with just grammatical views 
of the subject. That these verbs associate with verbs in all 
the tenses, is no proof of their having no peculiar time of 
their own. Whatever period the governing verb assumes, 
whether present, past, or future, the governed verb in the 
infinitive always respects that period, and its time is cal- 
culated from it. Thus, the time of the infinitive may be 
before, after, or the same as, the time ©f the governing 
verb, according as the thing signified by the infinitive is 
supposed to be before , after, or present with, the thing de- 
noted by the governing verb. It is, therefore, with great 
propriety, that tenses are assigned to verbs of the infinitive. 
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tnood. The point of lime from which they are computed, 
is of no consequence : since present, past, and future, arc 
completely applicable to them. Our limits do not permit 
fcs to discuss tl.h point at large ;' or we might further evince 
the truth of our positions, by showing how far all the 
tenses of verbs denote relative time ; and by elucidating 
♦he subject with a variety of examples. See the remarks 
on the participles, and the note at page 77. 

We shall conclude our observations under tlu3 rule, by 
remarking, that though it may sometimes be proper to usi> 
the past infinitive immediately after the governing verb, yet 
ft is generally better to give the sentence a different turn. 
Thus* instead of saying, " I wish to have written to him 
sooner," w I thei* wished to have written to him sooner,** 
" He will one day wish to have written sooner ;'* it would 
be more perspicuous and forcible, as well as more agree- 
able to the practice of good writers, to say, " I wish that 
I had written to him sooner,* « I then wished that I had 
written to him sooner,** « He will one day wish that he had 
^nritten sooner.** Should the justness of these strictures be 
admitted, there would still be numerous occasions for the 
Use of the past infinitive ? as we may perceive by a few ex- 
amples. " It would have made me happy to have found 
him wise and virtuous.'* " To have deferred his re* 
pentance longer, would have disqualified him from re- 
penting at alt.** * They will then see, that to have faith- 
fully performed their duty, would have been their greatest 
consolation."' 

RULE XIV. 

Participles have the same government as the 
verbs have from which they are derived : as, " i 
am weary with bearing him ; " She is instructing 
us ;" " He was admonishing them." 

1. Participles are sometimes governed by the article"; 
for the present participle, with the definite article the be- 
fore it, becomes a substantive, and mustghave the preposi- 
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lion of after it : as, " These, are the rules of Grammar, by 
the observing of which, you may avoid mistakes." It 
would not be proper to say, " by the observing which ;"* 
nor, " by observing of which ;" but the phrase, without 
either article or preposition, would be right.: as, " by* 
observing which." The article a or an has the same ef- 
fect : as, " This was a betraying of the trust reposed in 
him."^ 

This rule arises from the nature and idiom of our lan- 
guage, and from as plain a principle as any on which it is 
founded; namely, that a word which has- the article be- - 
fore it, and the possessive preposition of after it, must be a 
noun \ and, $f a noun, it ought to follow the construction- 
of a noun, and not to have the regimenof a verb. It is the 
participial termination of this sort of words that is apt to 
deceive us, and make us tr^at them as if they were of an 
amphibious species, partly nouns and partly verbs. 

The following are a few examples of the violation of this 
rule. " He was sent to prepare the way, by preaching of 
repentance ;*\ it ought to be, " by the preaching of repent- 
ance ;" or, " by preaching repentance."- « By the conti- 
nual mortifying our corrupt affections." it should be, " by 
the continual mortifying of" or, " by continually morti- - 
fying our corrupt affections." "They laid out themselves 
towards the advancing and. promoting the good of it ;" ' 
" towards advancing and promoting the good." " It i3 
an overvaluing ourselves, to reduce every thing to the nar- 
row measure of our capacities ;"'"it is overvaluing our- 
selves," or, " an overvaluing of ourselves," " Keeping of 
one day in seven," &c. it ought to be, " the keeping of 
one day ;" or, " keeping one day." 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present par- 
ticiple and the possessive preposition follows.it, will not? 
in every instance, Convey the same meaning, as would be 
conveyed by the participle without the article and. prepo- 
sition. " He expressed the pleasure he had in the hearing 
of the philosopher," is capable of a different sense from, 
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«* He expressed the pleasure he had in hearing the philo- 
sopher." When therefore, we wish, for the sake of har- 
mony or variety, to substitute one «f these phraseologies 
for the other, we should previously consider whether they 
are perfectly similar in the sentiments they convey* 

2. The same observations which have been made respect- 
ing the effect of the article and participle, appear to be ap- 
plicable to the pronoun and participle when they are simi- 
larly associated : as, " Much depends on their observing of 
the rule, and error will be the consequence of their neg- 
lecting of it," instead of " their observing the rule, and 
their neglecting it." We shall perceive this more clearly, 
if we substitute a noun for the pronoun ; as, " Much de- 
pends upon Tyro's observing of the rule," fcc. But, as 
this construction- sounds rather harshly, it would, in gene- 
ral, be better to express the sentiment in the following, or 
some other form : " Much depends on the rule 9 s being ob- 
served ; and error will be the consequence of its being neg- 
lected'* This remark may be applied to several other 
modes of expression to be found in this work; which, 
though they are contended for as strictly correct, are not 
always the most eligible, on account of their unpleasant 
sound. See pages 56, 77, 171—175. 

We sometimes meet with expressions like the following : 
"Informing of bis sentences, he was very exact :'' "'From 
calling o/*names^ he proceeded to blows." But this is in- 
correct language ; for prepositions do not, like articles and 
pronouns, convert the participle into the nature of a sub- 
stantive ; as we have shown above in the phrase, « By ob- 
serving which." 

3. As the perfect participle and the imperfect tense are 
sometimes different in their form, care must be taken that 
they be not indiscriminately used. It is frequently said, 
" He begun," for " he began ;" " he ran," for " he vxn ," 
" he drunk," for w he drank ;" the participle being here 
used instead of the imperfect teise : Mid much more fre- 

Q2 
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quently th6 imperfect tense instead of the participle : as* 
«* I had wrote," for « I had written ; w " I was chose,** for 
" I was chosen ; w " I hare eat," for " I have eaten ;** 
" His words were interwove with sighs ;" ** were int§r~ 
woven, 9 * « He would have spoke ;" " *fiaken. ,h ** He- 
hath bore witness to his faithful servants ;"" u borne. 19 " By 
this means he over-rim his guide ; w " over+ran. r *« The winu 
has rose ;" " riten" " His constitution has been greatly 
shook, but his mind is too strong to be. shook by suclv 
causes ;" " shaken f* in both places.. « They were verses* 
wrote on glass," ** written/* * Philosophers have often mis* 
took the source of true happiness;" it ought to be "nds~ 
taken." 

The participle ending in ed is often improperly con- 
tracted by changing ed into t ; as, " In good behaviour* he 
is not surflast by any pupil o£ the school/ 4 It ought to be 
«9wrpa*&ed" 

RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they have no government oi 
case, tense, &c* require an appropriate situations 
in the sentence, viz. for the most part, before 
adjectives after verbs active or neuter, and fre- 
quently between the auxiliary and the verb : a» 
" He made a very sensible discourse ; he spoke un- 
affectedly and forcibly », and was attentively Jbearcf 
by the whole assembly," 

A few instances of erroneous positions of adverb* mvp 
serve to illustrate the rule. " He must not expect to find 
study agreeable always ;'* " always agreeable.** " We al- 
ways find them ready when we want them ;** u we find. 
thejaaafotty* ready," &c. * Dissertations on the pfopfre- 
cies which have remarkably been fulfilled ;**' " whijeh have 
been remarkably J 9 " Instead of looking contemptuously 
down on the crooked in mind or in body, we should look 
up thankfully to God, who hath made us better ;" " in- 
1 of looking down contentfititowly, &c« we should thank- 
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fuffykokvjtj 1 fee. « H fcbou art blessed naturally with a 
good memory, continually exercise h;'* <* naturally dfewtrf, 1 * 
&C. «* exercise ft continually.'* 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before 
the verb, or at some distance after it ; sometimes between 
the two auxiliaries i and sometimes after them both ; as in 
the following examples. w Vice atony* creeps by degrees, 
and wwmtfij twines around us those concealed fetters, by 
which we are at last cqwiflkitty bound." « He encouraged 
the English Barons to carry their opposition further.'* 
" They compelled him to declare that he would abjure the 
realm for ever ;" instead of " to carry farther their oppo* 
sition ;** and " t* abjure for ever the realm." " He baa 
generally been reckoned an honest man :" " The book may 
a/way* he had at such a place :" in preference to « has 
been generally ;" and « may be always;" «♦ These nries 
will be clearly understood, after they have been aWgentty 
studied," are preferable to, w These rules will clearly fcr 
understood, after they haye diligently been studied." 

Prom the preceding remarks and examples* it appeal* 
that no exact and determinate rule can be given for the 
placing of adverbs on all occasions. The general rule may: 
be of considerable use ; but the easy flow and perspicuity of 
the phrase* are the things which aught to be chiefly re*- 
garded. 

The adverb there is often used as an expletive, or as a 
word that adds nothing to the sense f in which case it j>re* 
cedes the verb and the nominative noun : as,. " There is a 
person at the door ;**" There are some thieves in the hems* \ n 
which would bs as well, or better, expressed by saying* 
u A person is at the door ;" " Some thieves are in the 
house." Sometimes k is made use of to gfere a small de- 
gree of emphasis to the sentence : as, « There was a man 
sent from God, whose name was John." When it is ap-* 
plied in its strkt sense, it principally follows the verb and 
the nominative case : as, «* The man stands there." 

1 . The adverb never generally precedes the verb : as* " I 
never was, there j" « He never comes at a proper time." 
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When an auxiliary is used, it is placed indifferently, either 
before or after this adverb : as, w He was never seen (or 
never was seen) to laugh from that time." Never seems to 
be improperly used in the following passages. " Ask me 
never so much dowry and gift." " If I make my hands 
never so clean/' " Charm he never so wisely." The 
word " ever 9 * would be more suitable to the sense* 

2. In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of place 
where, is often used instead of the pronoun relative and a 
preposition. « They framed a protestation, where they re- 
peated all their former claims; i.e. *' in which they re- 
peated." " The king was still determined to run forwards, 
m the same course where he was already, by his precipitate 
career, too fatally advanced ;" i. e. " in which he was." 
But it would be better to avoid this mode of expression. 

The adverbs hence, thence and whence^ imply a preposi- 
tion ; for they signify, " from this place, from that place, 
from what place." It seems, therefore, strictly speaking, to 
be improper to join a preposition with them, because 
it is superfluous : as, « This is the leviathan, from whence 
the wits of our age are said to borrow their weapons ;" " An 
ancient author prophecies from hence" But the origin of 
these words is little attended to, and the preposition from 
so often used in construction with themj that the omission 
of it, in many cases, would seem stiff, and be disagreeable* 

The adverbs here, there, where, ape often improperly ap- 
plied to verbs signifying motion*, instead of the adverbs &- 
ther, thither y whither : as, " He came here hastily ; M « They 
rjde there - with speed." They should be, w He came 
h'ther ;" « They rode thither, ,x &c. 

. p. We have some examples of adverbs being used for 
substantives : « In 1687, he erected it into a community of 
regulars, since when, it has begun to increase in those coun- 
tries as a religious order ;" i. e. « since which time.* 9 « A 
little while a/.d I shall not see you ;" i. e. " * short time?* 
« It is worth their while ;" i. e. « it deserves their time and 
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pains." But this use of the word rather suits familiar than 
grave style. The same may be said of the phrase, u To d© 
a thing anyhow ;" i. e. " in any manner ; M or, u somehow ;" 
i. e. u in some manner." « Somehow, worthy as these 
people are, they look upon public penance as disreputable." 

RULE XVI. 

Two negatives, in English, destroy one another,, 
or are equivalent to an affirmative : as, " Nor did 
they not perceive him ;" that is, " they did per- 
ceivehhn." " His language, though inelegant, is 
not imgrammatical :" that is, " it is grammatical." 

It is better to express an affirmation, by a regular affir- 
mative, than by two separate negatives, as in the former 
sentence : but when one of the negatives is joined to another 
word, as in the latter sentence, the two negatives form a 
pleasing and delicate variety o$ expression* 

Some writers have improperly employed two negatives 
instead of one ; as in the following instances : u I never did 
repent for doing good, nor shall not now :" " nor shall I 
now. 9 ' " Never no imitator ever grew up to his author i" 
." never did any" &c. a I cannot by no means allow him 
what his argument must prove :" " I cannot by any means," 
&c. or, " J? can by no means ." " Nor let no comforter ap- 
proach me ;" " nor let any comforter," 8cc. " Nor is dan- 
ger ever apprehended in such a government, no more than 
we commonly apprehend danger from thunder or earth- 
quakes :" it should be, " any more. 9 *' " Ariosto, Tasso, 
Galileo, no more than Raphael, were not born in repub- 
lics* " Neither Ariosto, Tasso, nor Galileo, any more 
than Raphael, was born in a republic.'* 

rule xvn. 

Prepositions govern die objective case ; as, "I 
have heard a good character of her ;" " From him 
that is needy turn not away ;" " A word to the 
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wise is sufficicat/dr them ;" '< Strength of mind is 
w*/£ /&w that are pure in heart. " 

The following are examples of the nominative case being- 
used instead of the objective. " Who servest thou under V* 
" W ho do you speak to ?" " We are still much at a loss who 
eivil power belongs to ^ " Who dost thou ask for V* 
" Associate not with those who none can speak well of .'* 
In ail these places it ought to be " whom'* 

The prepositions to aad/or arc often understood, chiefly 
before the pronouns ; as, "Give m<$ the book ;'* « Get me 
some paper ;" that is, " to me. ; fgr rot.'* " Wq is me ;" 
i. e. " to me/* " He was banished England ; M i. e. " from 
England.** 

1. The preposition is often separated from the relative 
which it governs % a3, « Whom wflt thou- give it to ?" in- 
stead of, " To n>fom wilt thou give it ?" "He is an author 
whom I am much delighted with ;" w The world is too- pc- 
lite to shock author* with a truth, which generally their 
booksellers are the first that inform them of." This is an 
idiom ta which our language is strongly inclined ; k pre- 
vails in common conversation, and suits very well with the 
familiar style in writing : but the placing of the preposition 
before the relative, is moFe graceful, as well as more per- 
spicuous, and agrees much better with the solemn and 
elevated style. 

2. Some writers, separate the preposition from Us noun, 
in order to connect different prepositions with the same 
noun : as, « To suppose the zodiac and planets to }>e effi- 
cient o^ and antecedent Co j themselves."' This, whether 
in the familiar or the solemn style, is always inelegant, and 
should generally be avoided. In forms of law, and the 
like, where fulness and exactness of expression must take 
place of every other consideration, it may be admitted. 

3. Different relations, and different senses* must be ex- 
pressed by different prepositions, though In. conjunction. 
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•wWi the same verb or adjective. Thus *e say, « to con* 
verse frith a person, a/ton a subject} in a house," tec. We 
aHo say, «* We are disappointed of a thing," when we can- 
not get it, « and disappointed in it, " when we have it, and 
iindit does not answer our expectations. But two dif- 
ferent prepositions must be improper in the same construc- 
tion, and In the same sentence : as, " The combat between 
thirty Britons against twenty English.** 

In some cases it is difficult to say, to which of two pre- 
positions the preference is to be given, as both are used 
promiscuously, and custom has not decided in favour of 
either of them. We say w Expert at,** and u expert in a 
thing.** " Expert at finding a remedy for his mistakes ;** 
44 Expert in deception." 

When prepositions are subjoined to nouns, they are gene- 
rally tile same that are subjoined to the verbs from which 
the noons are derived : as, " A compliance with," M to 
comply with ; T ' « A disposition to tyranny," " disposed to 
tyrannise.*' 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposition 
is of great importance, we shall select a considerable num- 
ber of examples of impropriety, in the application of this 
part of speech. 

1st. With respect to the preposition o^— "He is resolved 
df going to the Persian court;'* "on going" See. "He 
was totally dependent of the Papal crown ;" w on the 
Papal," &c. '« To call of a person and to wait of him ;" 
*<m a person," &c. u He was eager of recommending it 
to his fellow citizens," " in recommending,** &c. Of is 
sometimes omitted, and sometimes inserted, after worthy : 
as* " It is worthy observation,*' or, * of observation." But 
it would have been better omitted in the following sen- 
tences. u The emulation who should serve their country 
best nokmger subsists among them, but of who should ob- 
tain the most lucrative command." " The rain hath been 
failing tf m a long time ;** « felling a long time.* 1 « It is 
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lituation chiefly which decides of 'the fortune and charac- 
ters of men :" "decides the fortune/' or, " concerning the 
fortune." " He found the greatest difficulty of writing ;" 
44 in writing." " It aright have given me a greater taste of 
its antiquities." A taste of a thing implies actual enjoy- 
ment of it ; but a taste for it, implies only a capacity for 
enjoyment. " This had a much greater share of inciting^ 
him, than any regard after his father's commands ;" 
ahare in inciting," and " regard to his father's," 8cc. 

2d. With respect to the prepositions to andybr.— •" You 
have bestowed your favours to the most deserving persons;'* 
*< ufion the most deserving," &c. " He accused the mi- 
nisters for betraying the Dutch ;" " ofhaving betrayed." 
" His abhorrence to that superstitious figure ;" " of that," 
&c. " A great >chatfge to the better ;" " for the better." 
" Thy prejudice to my cause ;" " against" " The English 
were very different pfcople then to what they are at pre- 
sent ;" "from what," &c. *S In compliance to the declara- 
tion ;" « with/ 9 &c. " It is more than they thought for ;" 
« thought of* 9 « There is no need for it ;" "of it." For 
is superfluous in the phrase, " More than he knows for/ 9 
<? No discouragement for the authors to proceed ;" u to 
the authors," Sec. u It was perfectly in compliance to 
some persons ;" " with/ 9 « The wisest princes need not 
think it any diminution to their greatness, or derogation to 
their sufficiency, to rely upon counsel ;" " diminution of/* 
and " derogation from " 

3d. With respect to the prepositions with and ufion* 
" Reconciling himself with the king." « Those thing* 
which have the greatest resemblance "with each other, fre- 
quently differ the most." " That such rejection should be 
consonant with our common nature." " Conformable with*" 
&c. " The history of Peter is agreeable with the sacred 
texts." In all the above instances, it should be, " to J* in- 
stead of « with." " It is a use that perhaps . I should not 
have thought on ;" " thought of/ 9 " A greater quantity 
may be taken from the heap, without making any sensible 
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alteration upon it ;" « in it." " Intrusted to persons on 
whom the parliament could confide ;" u in whom." " He 
was made much on at Argos ;»' « much of" « If policy 
can prevail upon force ;" " over force.'* w I do likewise 
dissent with the examiner ;*' "from" 

4th. With respect to the prepositions in, from. Sec— 
«f They should be informed in some parts of his character ;" 
« about," or " concerning** " Upon such occasions as fell 
into their cognizance ;•' " under." « That variety of 
Actions into which we are still engaged ;" « m which.'* 
" To restore myself into the favour ;" « to the favour." 
« Could he have profited from repeated experiences ;" 
*< by." From seems to be superfluous after forbear : as, 
« He could not forbear from appointing the pope," &c. 
" A strict observance after times and fashions;''" gf times." 
. « The character which we may now value ourselves by 
drawing;" u upon drawing." a Neither of them shall 
make me swerve out of the path;" "from the path.* 
« Ye blind guides, which strain a* a gnat, and swallow a 
camel *," it ought to be, " which strain out a gnat, or, 
take a gnat out of the liquor by straining it." The im- 
propriety of the preposition has wholly destroyed the 
meaning of the phrase. 

The preposition among always implies a number of 
things ; and therefore cannot be Used in conjunction with 
the word every, which is in the singular number: as, 
" Which is found among every species of liberty ;" «* The 
©pinion seems to gain ground among every body." 

5. The preposition tote made use of before nouns of place,' 
when they follow verbs and participles of motion : as, "I 
went to London ; w « I am going to town." But the prepo- 
sition ar is used after the neuter verb to £t; as, "I have 
been at London ;" « I was at the place appointed ;" « I 
shall bear Paris." We likewise say ; « He touched, arri- 
. ved at any place." The preposition in is set before coun- 
tries, cities, and large towns r as, « He lives in France, ia 
London, or in Birmingham" But before villages, single 
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houses, fetid cities Which are in distant countries to, is used ; 
as, « He lives at Hackney ;" M He resides at Moritpelier." 

It is a matter of indifference with resect to the prohoun 
tme another, whether the preposition of 'be placed betweeti 
the two parts of it, or before them both. We may say-, 
♦* They were jealous of one another ;*• or " They v?ere 
Jealous one of another ;" but perhaps the former is better. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions •• as, ex- 
cepting* respecting, touching, concerning, according-. 
* They were all in fault except or excepting hifii^' 

RULE XVHL 

Conjtfl&ClldflS connect the iataie tooods and tertses 
of verbs, and casfcfe df Wouhs mid pronouns: as> 
" Candour is to be approved and practised .•" €C If 
thou siaeerely desire, and earnestly pursue virtue, 
she ti>i// anurtxBjr^ found by thee, afof preitea. 
rfehtettafrd :?'•* Thte ttiast* taught >&<?r andmeXo 
irrlte ;" " #<? am/ sbd were sehool-fellow*" 

Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently rhade to conttect 
different moods and tenses of verbs ; but in these instances 
the nominative must be repeated, which is *iot rfecessarft 
though it may -be done, under the construction tfe which 
the "rule refers. We may say, " he &vcs temperately knd 
he has long lived temperately $" w fte Way nrttem, but he 
will not continue ;" " She wa* proud, though she *m how 
humble ;'' but it is obvious, that the repetition of the no- 
minative in such cases, is indispensable ; stod that, by €his 
means, the latter members of these sentences are tendered 
hot so "strictly dependent on the preceding, lis 4hdse~ate 
which come under the rule. When, in the progress bf * 
sentence, we pass from the affirmative to the negative fetftn* 
or from the negative to the affirmative, the subject or no- 
minative is always resumed : as, " He is rich, but he is not 
respectable.*' « He is not <Tich, but he b respectable." 
There appears to be equal reason for repeating the nomi- 



native, and resuming the subject, when the course af the 
sentence is diverted by a change of the mood or tense. 

A few examples of inaccuracies respecting this rule may 
further display its utility. 

* If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there remem- 
berest that thy brother hath aught against thee.'* It ought 
to be," u and there remember?' 1 

<* If he prefer a virtuous life, and is sincere in his pro- 
fessions, he will succeed ;" " if he prefers," 

«« To deride the miseries of the unhappy, is inhuman ; 
and wanting compassion towards them, is unchristian ;*• 
h and fo want compassion." 

" The parliament addressed the king, and has been pro* 
togued the same day :" and was prorogued/' 

f Anger glances into the breast of a wise man, but wH) 
rest only in the bosom of fools ;" " but rests only ;" or, 
tf but it will pes$ only.*' «* His wealth and him bid adieu 
lo each other j* « and he* " He entreated us, my com- 
rade and % to live harmoniously ;** « comrade and me" 
w T&y sister an<i her ^re'M 6n gooa tef ms T* "and en?** 
** Virtue is praised by many, and would be desired also, 
if ker worth were really ' known j^ "and she would." 
« The worjd recedes, and will soon disappear ;" " and it 
witt." « We often overlook the blessings which are in our 
possession, and are searching after those which are out of 
*ur peach ;*' it ought to be, " and search after." 

RULE XIX. 

Some conjunctions require the indicative, some 
the subjunctive mood, after them. It is a general 
rule, that when something contingent or doifbtful 
i&impHod, the subjunctive ought to be used : as, 
li If I were to write, he would not regard it ;" 
* f He will not be pardoned, unless be repent." 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute 
nature require the indicative mood. " As virtue 
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advances^ so vice recedes .•" " He is healthy, because 
he is temperate. " 

The conjunctions, if, though, unless, except, whether, &c. 
generally require the subjunctive mood after them : as, " If 
thou be affiicted, repine not ;" « Though he slay me, yet 
.\vill I trust in him ;" u He cannot be clean, unlets he wash 
himself ;" « No power, except it were given from above ;•* 
w Whether it sow I or they, so we preach/' But even these 
conjunctions, when the sentence does not imply doubt, ad- 
tftit of the indicative : as, w Though he is poor, he is con- 
tented." 

The following example may, in some measure, serve to 
Illustrate the distinction between the subjunctive and the 
indicative moods. " Though he were divinely inspired, 
and spoke therefore as the oracles of God, with supreme 
authority; though he weriendued with supernatural powers, 
and could, therefore, have confirmed the truth of what he 
tittered by zriraclcs; yet, la -compliance . vFith tha tojt in 
which human nature and reasonable creatures are usually 
w-rought upon, he reasoned.'* That our Saviour was di- 
vinely inspired, and endued with supernatural powers, are 
fK>sitions that are here taken for granted, as not admitting 
of the least doubt ; they would therefore have been better 
expressed in the indicative mood : " Though be was di- 
\in«iy inspired ; though he was endued with supernatural 
powers." The subjunctive is used in the like improper 
tnanner in the following example : " Though he were a son, 
yet learned he obedience, by the things which he suffered." 
Hut, in a similar passage, the indicative with great pro- 
priety, is employed to the same purpose : " Though he was 
(Lch ; yet for your sakes he became poor." 

I. Lest, and that, annexed to a command prece<8bg, 
necessarily require the subjunctive mood : . as, " Lore not 
skep, lest \hou come to poverty ; " Reprove not a scorner, 
Jest he hat* thee ;" " Take heed that thou speak not to 
4*0*." 
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k 7/* with but following it, when 'futurity is denoted, re- 
quires the subjunctive mood : as, " If ho do but touch the 
hills, they shall smoke ;" u If he be but discreet, he will 
succeed." But the indicative ought to be used, on tlris oc- 
casion, when future lime is not signified : as, " If, in this 
expression, he dors but jest, no offence should be taken ;" 
"If&hete but sincere, I am happy." The same distinc- 
tion applies to the following forms of expression ; " If he 
do submit, it will be from necessity ;" u Though he docs 
submit, he is not convinced :" u If then I do not reward 
this service, he will be discouraged;'* " If thou doct heartily 
forgive him, endeavour to forget the offence/* 

• 2. In the following instances, the conjunction that, ex- 
pressed or understood, seems to be improperly accompanied 
with the subjunctive mood. " So much she dreaded his 
tyranny, that the fate of her friend she dare not lament" 
. " He reasoned so artfully that his friends would listen, and 
think \that\ he were not wrong." 

3. The same conjunction governing both the indicative 
and the subjunctive moods, in the same sentence, and in the 
same circumstances, seems to be a great impropriety : as in 
these instances. M If there be but one body of legislators, 
it is'no better than a tyranny ; if there are only two, there 
will want a casting voice.** «// a man have a hundred 
sheep, and one of them is gone astray," &e. 

4. Almost all the irregularities in the construction of any 
language, have arisen from the ejipsisof some words, which 
were originally inserted in the sentence, and made it regu- 
lar ; and it is probable, that this has been the case with re- 
spect to the conjunctive form of words, now in use ; which 
will appear from the following examples : u We shall over- 
take him though he run ;" that is, " though he should 'run ;'* 
" Unless he act prudently, he will not accomplish his pur- 
pose ;'* thatis, « unless he shall act prudently." « If he 
succeed and obtain his end, he will not be the happier for if;* 

R 2 
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that is, « If he should Succeed, f*id tftwAf obtain his end/' 
These remarks ami examples ace designed to show the 
original of our present conjunctive forme of expression ; 
and to liable the student to ermine the propriety of 
using them, by tracing the words in question totheir proper 
origin and ancient connexion/*. But it is necessary to he 
more particular on this subject, and therefore we shall add 
a few observations respecting it. 

That part of the verb which grammarians call the pre- 
sent tense of the subjunctive mood, has a future signification-. 
This is effected by varying the terminations of the second 
and third persons singular of the indicative j as will he evi- 
dent from the following examples : " If thou j&w/jffr, tjjtou 
shouldst be thankful ;" " Unless he study more closely he 
Mill never be learned.** Some writers however would ex- 
press these sentimeuts without those variations ; " If thou 
prosfiercst" &c. " Unless he studies" &c : and as there is. 
great diversity of practice fn this point, it is proper to offer 
the learners a few remarks to assist them in distinguishing^ 
the right application of these dH&rent forms of expression. 
It may he considered as a rule, that the changes of termi- 
nation are necessary, when these twociccumsJtaaces concurs 
1st, When the subject is of a dubious and contingent na- 
ture ; and 2d, When the verb has a reference to future time* 
lothe following sentences, both these circumstances ifvill.be 
found to unite.: " If thou injure another, thou *wik hart 
thyself }" "He has a hard heart ; and tfhe ctrntinucimfe.- 
nitent, be must suffer :" " He will ^ajntajoi his principles, 
though he lose his estate ;" " Whether he succeed or not, 
his intention is laudable ; « If he be not prosperous, he. 
will not repine ;"" If a. man smite his ssrvan*,. and te 
<Ue\ n &c. £^o^hs xxi. 20. In all these examples, the things 
signified by the verbs are uncertain* $pd refer to future 
time* But in the instance* which follow* future tiqxe is not 
referred to ; and therefore 9, different construction takes 
place : tf If Jfcau /*>**/ >;irtu9u^ly,<hou arxiappy ;" " Un- 
less he means what' be says, he is doubly faithless $* " K 



be aUww the excellence of virtue, he does net regard her 
precepts ;" " T'hjqugh he *ccm* to be simple and artkss, 
he has deceived u* j" " Whether virtue \* better tbun 
rank «* wealth* adnata -not of any cJispMte ;" " If thou 
beUevest with all thy heart, thou may&V fcc. •* /# 
viii. 37**-There are many sentences, introduced by con- 
junctions, in which neither contingency nor futurity is de- 
noted : as, tt Thongh he excels her in knowledge, she fur 
exceeds him in virtue.** tt I have no doubt of his prin- 
ciples : but if he believe* the truths of religion, he does not 
act acccording to them.** 

That both the circumstances of contingency and futurity 
are necessary, as tests of th^propriety of altering the ter- 
minations, will be evident, by inspecting the following ex- 
amples ; which show that there are instances, in which 
neither of the circumstances alone implies the other. Ii> 
the three examples following, contingency is denoted, but 
not futurity. " If he thinks as he speaks, he may safely 
be trusted/' ^ If hew now disposed to it, I will perform 
the operation," " He acts uprightly, unless he deceivta 
lac" la the fallowing sentences, futurity is signified, but 
not contingency* "As soon as the sun «<rta, it will be 
cooferV "As theantuaraaofrattrtf, these birds witi gra- 
dual emigrate." 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, 
that the rales above mentioned may be extended to assent 
that in cases wherein contingency and futurity do not 
concur, it is not proper to turn the verb from its significa- 
tion of present time, nor to vary its form or termination. 
The velfc would then be. ia the indicative .mood, whatever 
coiy unction* might attend it>-^i£ these rules, which seem 
to form the true distinction between the subjunctive and the 
indjeitiye moods in this tense, were adopted and established 
in practice, we should have on tins point, a principle of 
decision simple and precise, and readily applicable to. 
every case that may occur^ylt wiU, doubfc\es#, sometimes 
happen, that,, on this occasion, as well as on many other , 
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occasions, a strict adherence to grammatical rules, -would 
render the language stiff and formal : but when cases of 
this sort occur, it would be better to give the expression a 
different turn, than to violate grammar for the sake of ease, 
or even of elegance. See Rule 14. Nbte 9. ' 

5. On the form of the auxiliaries in the compound tense* 
of the subjunctive mood, it seems proper to make a few ob- 
servations. Some writers express themselves in the perfect 
tense, as follows : " If thou have determined, we must sub- 
mit :" u Unless he have consented, the writing will be void : ,r 
but we believe that few authors of critical sagacity write in 
this manner. ' The proper form seems to be, " If thou hast 
determined ; unless he has consented,*" &c. conformably to 
what we meet with in the Bible : " I have surnamed thee, 
though thou hast not known me." Isaiah xlv. 4, 5. "What 
is the hope of the hypocrite, though he hath gained/' &c* 
Job xxvii. 8, See also Acts xxviii. 4* 

i 6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes 
meet with such expressions as these : " If thou had applied 
tkysclf diligently, thou wouldst have reaped the advan- 
tage ;" " Unless thou shaU speak the whole, truth, ws cannot 
determine ;" " If thou will undertake the business, there is 
little doubt of success." This mode of expressing the auxi- 
liaries doea not appear to be warranted by the general prac- 
tice of correct writers. They should , be hadst, *kaU r and 
wUt ;^and we find them used in this form in the sacred 
Scriptures- 

. « If thou hadst ktiown," &c. Luke xix. 47. « If thou 
had** been here," Sec. John xi. 21. « If thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean," Matt* viii. 2. See also, 2. Sam. ii. 27.. 
Matt. xvii. 4* 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect tense in 
the subjunctive mood, is also very' frequently varied in its 
termination: as, "If thou loved him truly, thou wouldst 
obey hinr ? « Though thou did conform, thou hast gained 
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nothing by it*' This variation, however, appears to be 
improper. Our present version of the Scriptures, which 
we again refer to, as a good grammatical authority in points 
of this nature, decides against it. " If thou kneweat the 
gift," &c. John iv. 10. " If thou didst receive it, why dost 
thou glory ?" &c. 1 Cro. iv. 7. See also, Ban. v. 22. But 
ft is proper to remark, that the form of the verb to be, when 
used subjunctive] y in the imperfect tense, is indeed very 
considerably and property varied from that which it has in 
the imperfect of the indicative mood : as the learner will 
perceive by turning to the conjugation of that verb.* 

8. It may not be superfluous, also to observe, that the 
^auxiliaries of the potential mood, when applied to the sub- 
junctive, do not change the termination of the second per- 
son singular. We properly say, , " If thou maytf or cantt 
go :" " Though thou ndghft live ; n " Unless thou couldzt 
read j" M If thou wouldst learn ;" and not " If thou may 
or can go ;" &c. It is sufficient, on this point, to adduce 
the authorities pf Johnson and Lowth ; w If thou *houldet 
go ;* Johnson. « If thou mayst, might at, or couldst love ;** 
Zewth. Some authors think, that when that expresses the 
motive or end, the termination of these auxiliaries should 
be varied : as, a I advise thee, that tfcou may beware ;" 
"*He checked thee, that thou should not presume :" bat 
there does not appear to be any ground for this exception. 
If the expression of " condition, doubt, contingency/* &c. 
does not warrant a change in the form of these auxiliaries, 
why should they have it, when a motive or end is expressed ? 
The translators of the Scriptures do not appear to have 
made the distinction contended for. " Thou buildest the 
wall, that thou may at be their king,*' JSfeh. vi. 6.. ", There* 
is forgiveness with thee, thai thou maytt be feared.** 
jPsalm exxx. 4. , 

From the preceding observations under this rule, it ap- 
pears, that with respect to what is termed the present 

■■ ■■ ". ■ » ■* in « ( i '» ■ i ■ ■< > ■■■ ■ . ■»■■■■ . m >i ■ i " ' ■ 

* See observations on the manner of conjugating the subjunctive 
mood, at pages 90, 1Q2. 
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tense of any verb, when tjke circumstances ©f contingency 
and futurity concur, it is proper to vary the terminations 
©C tfae second and third persons singular ; tUat without the 
concurrence of thos6circumstances x the terminations should 
not he altered : and that tjie verb and the auxiliaries of 
the three past tenses, and the auxiliaries of the future, un- 
dergo no alterations whatever : except the imperfect of the 
verb t o be, which, in cases denoting contingency, is. vaxi&4 
in all the persons of the singular number. . • . 

After perusing what has been advanced an. this subject, U 
will be natural for #\e student t9 inquire, w^at is the extent 
of the subjunctive mood ? Some grammarians think it extends 
only to what is' called the present tense of verbs generally, 
under the circumstances pfcontingency and futurity ; and to 
the imperfect tense pf the verb to be, when h denotes con? 
tingency : because in these tenses only, the form of the 
verb admits of variation ; and they suppose that it i$ va- 
riation merely whieh constitutes the .distinction of moods. 
It is the opinion of other grammarians, that, besides the 
two cases just mentioned, all verbs in the three ps$tj and 
the two future teases, are in the subjunctive mood, when 
they denote contingency and uncertainty, though they 
have not any change of termination ; and that, when con- 
tingency is not signified, the verb, through all these j^ve 
tenses, belongs to the indicative mood, whatever conjunct 
tion may -attend- it. They think, that the definition and 
nature of the subjunctive mood, have no reference to change 
pf termination, but that they refer merely to the manner 
of the being, action, or passion, signified by the verb ; anfl 
that the subjunctive mood may as properly exist, without a 
variation of the verb, as the infinitive mood, which cer- 
tainly has no terminations different from those of the indir 
cative. The decision of this point is not, however, of 
much ' consequence. The rules which ascertain the pro- 
priety of varying, or not varying, the terminations of the 
verb, are of more importance ; and may be well observed, 
without * uniformity of sentiment respecting the nature 
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aftd Hmits of the subjunctive mood. For farther rettfarks 
on the subjec't, see sect. B. p. 102. 

There is a peculiar Treat ntss in a sentence beginning with 
the conjunctive form of avert*. ** Were there no difference, 
there would be no choice." » 

A doable conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of a 
sentehce,iss sometimes made use of : as, <* /farf he done this, 
he had escaped ;" « £fo£ th« thtritations on the prerogative 
been, in his time, quite fixed and certain, his integrity had 
made him regard as sacred, the boundaries of the con- 
stitution." The sentetice in the common form would have 
read thus : " If the limitations on the prerogative had been, 
&c. his integrity would have made him regard/ 9 fee. 

9 . Sotee conjunctions have their correspondent conjunc- 
tions belonging to them, to that, in the subsequent meraben, 
of the sentence, thfe Utter answers to the former : as, 

1st* Thtmghr-yct^ n&oerthele** : *s, " Though he was 
rich, yet for our sakes he becjfmfe poofr." 

2d, Whethcr±~or : faa, « Whether he wiH go or not, I 
cannot tell" 

3d, Either— vr : aa» " I will either send it, *r bring it 
myself.'* . 

4th, ATeishet-^nor : a*, « Wither thou nor I am able to 
compass it." 

5th, Jrffi— 4§ : . expressing a fcomparfeon of equality : as, 
* She is 6« amiable 4* her s&ster." 

6th, rfs—XQ : emmessiftg a comparison of equality : as, 
« As the stare, *o shall thy teed be." 

' Tth,wf«Aj.-tf0; -expre&siog -a comparison of quality : as, 
« <J* the One <ikth, «6 ctieth the Other,*' 

8th, So*— a»; witfi n Verb *expres*ing a .comparison of 
quality :" as, « To see thy glory, <ooiI have seen ifcoe *i 
4he«anctuary ." 

Otk, *fo-<g« ;. with a negating and an adjective 'exfttesstag 
a comparison of qHsntitf : «a% " fasapof w*s*ot •agisat 
ainan««Oefiar«" 
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10th, So— .f hat : expressing a consequence : a& " He 
was 90 fatigued, that he could scarcely move." 

The conjunctions or and nor may often be used, with 
nearly equal propriety. ** The king, whose character was* 
not sufficiently vigorous, nor decisive, assented to the 
measure." In this sentence, or would perhaps have been 
better : but, in general, nor seems to repeat the negation in 
the former part of the sentence, and therefore gives more 
emphasis to the expression* 

10. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both singly 
and in pairs. The following are examples of this impro- 
priety. " The relations are So uncertain, as that they re- 
quire a great deal of examination ;" it should be, " that 
they require," &c. tt There was no man so sanguine, who 
<tid not apprehend some ill consequences :" it ought to be, 
« So sanguine as not to apprehend," &c. ; or, « no man, 
'how sanguine soever, who did not," &c. " To trust in him 
is no more but to acknowledge his power." « This is no 
other but the gate of paradise." In both these instances, 
but should be than. " We should sufficiently weigh the ob- 
jects of our hope ; whether they are such as*we may reason- 
ably expect from them what they propose," &c. It ought 
to be, « that we may reasonably," &c. « The duke had 
not behaved with that loyalty as he ought to have done ; v 
*< with which he ought." « In the order as they lie in hit 
preface :" it should be, « in order as they lie ;*» or, « in the 
order in which they lie." " Such sharp replies that cost 
him his life ;" " a* cost him," &c. « If he was truly that 
scarecrow, as he is now commonly painted;" « such* 
scarecrow," &c. « I wish I. could do that justice to his 
memory, to oblige the painters," &c. ; « do such justice « 
to oblige," Sec. 

The particle a*, when it is connected with the pronoun 
*«cA, has the force of a relative pronoun : as, u Let suck 
«» presume to advise others, look well. to their own con- 
4»ct j" which is equivalent to, « Let them who presume," &c. 
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BUt when used by itself, this particle is to be considered 
as a conjunction. 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to familiar 
-style, equivalent to notwithstanding. The words for all 
that j seem to be too low. « A word it was in the mouth 
of every one, but* for all that, this may still be a secret.'' 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated ; because would 
do much better in the following sentence. " It cannot be 
otherwise, in regard that the French prosody differs from 
that of tJvery other/* Sec. 

The word excefit is far preferable to other than. " It ad- 
mitted of no effectual cure other than amputation.'* Ex- 
<eflt is also to be preferred to ail hut. « They were happy 
all but the stranger." 

In the two following phrases the conjunction a* is im- 
properly omitted ; " Which nobody presumes, or is so san- 
guine a tp hope." " J must, however, be so just a to own." 

The conjunction that is often properly omitted, and 
Understood > as, 44 1 beg you would come to me ;" "See 
thou do it. not ;" instead of "that you would/' that thou 
do.*' But in the following and many similar phrases, this 
conjunction were much better inserted ; "Yet it is reason 
the memory of their virtues remain to posterity ." It should 
be, " yet it is just that the memory," Sec. 

RULE XX. 

When the qualities of different things are corn- 
spared, the, latter noun or pronoun is not governed 
4 by the conjunction than or *as 9 (for conjunctions 
have- no government of c^ses,) hut argees with the 
verb, or is governed by the verb or the prepo- . 
sitien, expressed or understood : as, " Thou ,art 
wiser than t ;" that Js, " than I am." " They 
loved him more than me :" i. e. " more than they 
loved me." The sentiment is well expressed 
by Plato, but much better by Solomon than him;" 
that is, " than by him*" * 

s 
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The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in the 
preceding as well as in some other forms, may betascovered, 
by supplying the words; that are not expressed ; which will 
be evident from the following Instances of erroneous .con- 
struction. " He cab read better than me." « He is as 
good as her.* « Whether I be present or no." *Who did 
this? Me." By supplying the words understood ia each of 
these phrases, their impropriety and governing ruie will 
Appear * as, " Better than I can read ;" « As good as she 
is f « Present or not present ;" « j did it/* 

1 . By not attending to this rule, many errors- hare been 
committed ; a number of which is subjoined, as a further 
caution**and direction to the learner. « Thou art a much 
greater loser than me by his death." « She suffers hourly 
more than me. M * We contributed a third more than the 
Butch, who were obliged to the same proportion more than 
us." u King Charles, and more than him, the duke and 
the popish faction, were at liberty to form new schemes." 
u The drift of all his sermons was, to prepare the Jews for 
the reception of a prophet mightier than him, and whose 
shoes he was not worthy to bear." » « It was*not the work 
of so eminent an author, as him to whom it was first im- 
puted." " A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty ; but 
a fooPs wrath is heavier 'than them both." " If the king 
give us leave, we may perform the office as well as them 
that do.'* In these passages it ought to be, " /, w>e 9 be, 
they, respectively.* 

When the refative who immediately follows than, it seems 
$o form an exception to the 20th rule ; for in that con- 
nexion, the relative must be in the objective ease : as, 
# Alfred, than whom, a greater king never reigned," &e # 
« Beelzebub, than whom, Satan excepted, none higher sat," 
&c. It is remarkable, that in such instances, if the personal 
prpnoun were used, it would be in the nominative case ; 
as, " A greater king never reigned than he," that is, M than 
fpewa*:' « Beelzebub, thorn he, 9 ' fcc. that is, « than he 
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war," The pnrase than wtom, is* however, avoided 5/ the 
best modern writer*. 

RULE XX*. 

, To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to ex- 
press dor ideas in few. words, an ellipsis, or 
omission of some words, is frequently admitted. 
Ihstead of saying, " He wtfs a learned man, he 
was a wise man y and he was a good man ;" wc 
make use of die ellipsis, and say* " He was a 
learned, wise and good man." 

When tht ortiissiott of wordswauld obseurethe 
sentence, weaken its force, or be attended with an 
impropriety, they must be expressed. In die sen- 
tence, •** We are apt to love who love us," the 
word them should be supplied, 4 * A beautiful field 
and trees,* is not proper language. It should be, 
V Beautify fields and trees }" or,. " A beautiful 
ield and fine trees," 

" Almost all compound sentences are mare or less ellip- 
tical i some examples of which may be seen under the dif- 
ferent parts of speech, 

1« The ellipsis of the article h» thus used ; " A man* 
woman* and child :" that is* " a man, & woman, and a 
child." " A house- and garden s" that is, " A house and a 
garden.' 5 " The sun and moon ;" that is, " the sun and 
the moon.", « r £he day and hour ;" that is, " the day and 
the hour/' In all these instances, the article being once 
expressed, the repetition of k becomes unnecessary. There 
is, however, an exception to this observation, when some 
peculiar emphasis requires a repetition : as in the following 
sentence. " Not only the year, but the day and the 
hour." In this case, the ellipsis of the last article would 
he improper. When a different form of the article is requi- 
site, the article is also properly repeated : as, " a house and 
an orchard ; n instead of " a house and orchard." 
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2. The novn is frequently omitted in the following man- 
ner. " The laws of God and man ;■•" that k, " the laws of 
God and the laws of man." . In some very emphatical ex- 
pressions, the ellipsis should not be used : as,." Christ the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God ;" Which is more 
exphatical than, " Christ the power and wisdom of 
God." 

3. The ellipsis of the adjective is used in the following 
manner. " A delightful garden and orchard ;*'that is, " a 
delightful garden and a delightful orchard ;" " A little man 
and woman ; ,y that is, " A little man and a lktte woman." 
In such elliptical expressions as these, the adjective ought 
to have exactly the same signification, and to be quite as 
proper, when joined to the latter substantive as to the for- 
mer ; otherwise th* ellipsis should not be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of 
different numbers : as, u A magnificent house and gar- 
dens." In this case it is better to use another adjective ; 
as, " A magnificent house and fine gardens." . 

4. The following is the ellipsis of the pronoun. « I love 
and fear him ; : ' that is, " I love him and I feat him," 
" My house and lands ;" that is, " my house and my 
lands." In these instances the ellipsis may take place with 
propriety ; but if we would be more express and emphati- 
cal, it must not be used : as, " His friends and his foe*;" 
u My sons and my daughters." 

In some of the common forms of speech, the relative pro- 
noun is usually omitted ■: as, " This is the man they love ;"• 
instead of, " This is the man whom they love." " These 
are the goods they bought ;" fop, « These are the good* 
%vhich they bought." 

In complex sentences, it is much better to have the re- 
lative pronoun expressed : as it is more proper to say? 
« The posture in which I lay," than, " In the posture I 
lay :" « The horse on which I rode, fell down j" thafl> 
« The horse I rode, fell down." 
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The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a 
sentence together, and, to prevent obscurity and confusion, 
should answer to each other with great exactness. " We 
sneak that we do know, and testify that we have seen." 
Here the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and ought to be 
supplied : as, " We speak that %Mch we do know, and tes- 
tify that which we have seen." 

5. The ellipsis of the verb is used in the following in- 
stances. " The man was old and crafty/ 9 that is, " the 
man was old, and the man wr #. crafty." " She was young, 
and beautiful, and good ;" that is, " She was young, she 
was beautiful, and she was good.** u Thou art poor, and 
wretched, and miserable, and blind, and naked." If we 
would fill up the ellipsis in the last sentence, thou art ought 
to be repeated before each of the adjectives. 

If, in such enumeration, we choose to point out one 
property above the rest, that property must be placed last* 
and the ellipsis supplied :. as, " She is young and beautiful,. 
and she is good.** 

M I went to see and hear him ? that is, " I went to see 
him, and I went to hear him." In this instance there is 
not only an ellipsis of the governing verb I is ait, but like- 
wise of the sign of the infinitive mood, wnich is governed 
by it. 

Do y did, have, had, shall, will, mat/ r might, and the rest 
of the auxiliaries of the compound tenses, are frequently 
used alone, to spare the repetition of the verb : as, « He 
regards his word, but thou dost not :" i. e. " dost not re- 
gard it." a We succeeded, but they did not :" " did not 
succeed.'* tt I have learned my task, but thou hast not ; M 
« hast not learned.'* " They must and shall be punished ;" 
that is, **. they must be punished.** 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the following 
manner. u He spoke and acted wisely ;" that is, « he 
spoke wisdy, and he acted wisely." w Thrice I went and 

sa 
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offered my service ;*' that is, "thrice J went, and thrice 
I offered my service." 

7. The ellipsis fyflhefireflositiony as well as of the verb, is 
seen in the following instances : 4< He went into the ab- 
beys, halls, and public buildings ;" that is, " he went into 
the abbeys, he went into the halls, and he went into the 
public buildings." « He also went through all the streets 
and lanes of the city ;" that is, "through all the streets, 
and through all the lanes," &c. " He spoke to every 
man and woman there," that is, " to every man and to 
every woman." " This day, next month, last year ;" that 
is, " on this day, in the next month, in the last year ;* 
" The Lord do that which seemeth Him good ;" that is, 
" Which seemeth to him." 

8. The ellipsis of the conjunction is as follows ; « They 
confess the power, wisdom, goodness, and love, of their 
Creator ;" i. e. " the power, and wisdom, and goodness,, 
and love of," &c. « Though I love him, I do not flatter 
him," that is, "though I love him, yet I do not flatter 
him." 

9. The ettipsis of the interjection is not very common ; 
it, however, h sometimes used : as, " Qh I pity and 
shame !" that is, « Oh pity I Oh shame !" 

• As the ellipsis occurs in almost every sentence m the 
English language, numerous examples of it might be 
given ; but only a few more can be admitted here. 

In the following instance there is a very considerable 
cne ; as, " He will often argue, that if this part of our 
trade were well cultivated, we should gain from one na- 
tion ; and if another, from another ;" that is, " He will 
often argue, that if this part of our trade were well culti- 
vated, we should gain from one nation, and if another 
part of our trade were well cultivated, wc should gain from 
•another nation." 

The following instances, though short, contain much of 
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the eTIlpsu ; «'Wo is jm*s.'M.e. *tois tomc. w .*** To 
Jet blood ;" i. c. « ^ let -out blood." " To let down ?" 
i, e. " to let it faM or .slide down." " To walk a mile ;" 
i.' e. "to walk through the space of a mile." " To sleep 
aft night ; i. e. " to sleep through all the night." «* To 
go a fishing ;" « To-go a hunting ; w i. e. " to go -on a 
fishing voyage or business ;" to go on .a hunting party/' 
« I dine at two o'clock ;" i. e. "at two of the clock." 
"By sea, by land, on-shore;" i. e. "By the sea, by the 
land, -on the shore." 

10. The examples that follow are produced to shew the 
impropriety of ellipsis in some particular case*. « The 
land was always * possessed, during pleasure, by those in* 
trusted with the command ;" it should be, " those fiersona 
intrusted ;" or, " those win were intrusted.' 1 " If he had 
read further, he would have found several of his objections 
might have been spared ;" that is, " he would have found 
that several of his objections^*' &c. " There is nothing men 
are more deficient in, than knowing their own characters." 
At ought to be, ".nothing in which men; 19 and, than in 
knowing." " I scarcely know any part of natural phi- 
losophy would yield more variety and use ;" it should be 
" which would yield," &c. ,-" In the temper of mind he 
was then ;" i< e. " in which he then was/'. " The little 
satisfaction and consistency, to be found in most of the sya~ 
terns of divinity I have met with, made me betake myself 
4othe sole reading of the Scriptures:" it ought to be, 
" which are to be found," and, u which 4 have met with.'* 
■* He desired they might go to the altar together, and 
jointly return their thanks to whom only they were due ;" 
i. e. " to him to whom," fce. 

RULTL XXII. 

All the parts of a sentence should correspond to 
each other, and a regular and dependent construc- 
tion, throughout^ be carefully preserved. The 
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following sentence is therefore inaccurate : " He 
was more beloved, but not so much admired* as. 
Cinthio." Mare requires than after it, which is 
no where found in the sentence. It should be, 
" He w^s more beloved than Cinthio, but not so 
much admired." 

This rule may he considered as comprehending all the 
preceding ones : and it will also apply to many forms of 
sentences, which none of those rules can be brought to 
bear upon. Its generality may seem to render it useless ; 
but by ranging under it a number of varied examples* 
it will, perhaps, afford some useful direction, and serve as 
a principle to prove the propriety or impropriety of many 
modes of expression, which the less general rules cannot 
determine.— AH the following sentences appear to be, ia 
some respect, faulty in their construction. 

« This dedication may serve for almost any book, that 
has, is, or shall be published." It ought to be* "that has 
been, or shall be published.'* <4 He was guided by in- 
terests always different, sometimes contrary to, those of 
the community ;** « different/rom /" or, « always different 
from those of the community, and sometimes contrary t& 
them.** " Wfll it be urged that these books are as old, or 
even older than tradition V r The words, " as old," andf 
" older," cannot have a common regimen ; it should be 

* as old as tradition, or even older.'* « It requires few 
talents to which most men are not born, or at least may 
not acquire ;" " or which, at least, they may not acquire/* 

* The court of chancery frequently mitigates and breaks 
the teeth of the common law.' 9 In this construction, the 
first verb is said, "to mitigate the teeth of the common 
law/* which is an evident solecism. " Mitigates the com- 
mon law, and breaks the teeth of it," would have beea 
grammatical* 

« They presently grow into good humor, and good 
language towards the crown;" "grow into good Ian- 
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guage," is very rntproper.. « There is never wanting a 
set of evil instruments, wSo either out of mad zeal, private 
hatred, or filthy- lucre, are always ready," 8tc. We say pro* 
periy, " A man acts out of mad zeal," or, " out of private 
hatred ;" but we cannot say, if we would speak English, 
"he act* out of filthy lucre." « To double her kindness 
and caresses of me ;" the word " kindness 1 ' requires to be 
followed by either to or for, and cannot be 'construed with 
the preposition ef.< « Never was man bo teased, or suf- 
fered half the uneasiness^ as I have done this evening :" 
the Hirst and third clauses, viz. " Never was man so 
teased, as I hare done this evening," cannot be joined 
witirout an impropriety; and to connect the second and 
tJbird* the word that must be substituted for a* f. « Or suf- 
fered' half the uneasiness that I hare done ;" or else, " half 
so much uneasiness S3 I have dene." 

'-The first- part of the foHowing sentence abounds wiHi 
adverbs, and those such as are hardly consistent with one 
another : 4t Hbxv Tinteh soever' the reformation of this de- 
generate age is abnont utterly to be despaired of, we may 
yet have a more comfortable prospect of future times.'* 
The sentence would be more correct in the following form. : 
"* Though the reformation of this degenerate age is nearly 
to ht despaired oft" See. 

a O shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my life 
with the bloody -thirsty ; in whose hands is wickedness, and 
their right hand is full of gifts." As the passage intro- 
duced by the copufcttive conjunction and, was not intended 
as a continuation of the principal and independent part of 
die sentence, but of the dependent part, the relative whose 
should have been used instead of the possessive their ; viz. 
"and whose right hand is full of gifts." 

u Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither heme entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him." There^ seems to be an impro- 
priety in this sentence, in which the same noun serves in a 
double capacity, performing at the same time the offices 
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both of the nominative and objective cases. a Neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man, to conceive the 
things," fcc. would have bee,n regular^ 

" We have the power of retaining, altering, and com- 
pounding, those images which we have once received, into 
all the varieties of picture- and vision." It is very proper 
to say, " altering and compouncjing those images which 
we have once received, into all the varieties of picture and 
vision ;" but we ,can with no\ propriety say, « retaining 
them into M the. varieties $' and yet according to the 
manner in which the words are arranged, this construction 
is unavoidable : lor " retaining, altering, and compounding,'* 
are participles) each of which equally refers to, and go- 
verns the subsequent noun, those images ; and that noun 
again is necessarily connected with the following preposi- 
tion, into. The construction might easily have been recti- 
ied, by disjoining the participle retaining' from the other 
two participles, in this way : "We have the power of re- 
taining those images which Ave. have once received, ana 1 of 
altering and- compounding them into all the varieties of 
picture and vision ;" or, perhaps, better thus ; " We have 
the power of retaining* altering, and compounding those 
images which we have once received, and of forming then* 
into all the varieties of picture and vision J'' 
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A PRAXIS : 

OB. EXAMPLES OF GBAMMATfCAX RESOLUTION.* 

As we have finished the explanation of the different parts 
-of speech) and the rules for forming them into sentences, it 
is now proper to give some examples of the manner in 
which -tfee learners should be exercised* in order to prove 
their knowledge, and to render it familiar to them. This is 
called parsing. The nature of the subject, as well as the 
adaptation of it to learners, requires that h should bedivkkd 
into two parts ; viz. parsing, as it respects etymology alone ; 
and parsing, as it respects both etymology and syntax. 

Sect. 1. Specimen of etymological parsing. 

« Virtue enobles us.* 

Yirtucis a common substantive of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. (Decline 
the noun.) Ennobles is a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular. (Re- 
peat the present tens*) the imperfect tense, and the perfect 
participle ,f) Us is a personal pronoun, of the first person 
plural, and in the objective case. (Decline the pronoun.) 

" Goodness will be rewarded." 

Goodness is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it.) 
Will be regarded is a regular verb, in the passive voice, the 
indicative mood, the first future tense, and the third person 
singular, (Repeat the present tense, the imperfect tense, and 
the perfect participle.) 

* This Praxis is accommodated to teachers, who adopt an ob- 
jective case for nouns, as well as to those who think that English 
noons have no such case. 

f The learner should occasionally repeat all the moods and tenses 
of the' vert. 
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« Strive td hnjrote." 
Strive is aa irregular verb neuter, in the imperative 
mood, and of the secondpersjan singular. (Repeat the pre- 
sent tense, Isfc.) To improve is a regular verb neuter, and 
in the infinitive mood. (Repeat the present tense % &c.) 

« Time flies, Q i how swiftly.^ 

Time is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. (Decline the 
noun. J Flies is an irregular verb neuter, the indicative 
•mood, present tense, and the third person singular. (Repeat 
the present ten*e, &c.) O ! is an interjection, H&w and 
*wiftfy are adverbs. 

" Gratitude is a delightful emotion." , 

Gratitude is a common substantive of the third person, 
the singular number, and the- aemlnat»ve case. (Decline 
it.) Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, pre- 
sent tense, and the third person" •singular. (Repeat 4he 
present tense, &c.) A is the indefinite article .De&ghtfui 
is an adjective in the- positive state. (Repeat the degrees of 
*mpari*m+) Emotion is a common substantive of the 
thiftd person, the singular number, and in the nominative 
jcaae. (Decline it,) ' 

" They who forgive, act nobly" 

They is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the plu- 
ral number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it.) Who 
is a relative pronoun, and in the nontinatave case. (Decline 
it.) Forgive is an irregular verb active, indicative mood, 
-present tense, and the third person plural. (Repeat the 
present tense, tsfc.) Act is a regular verb active, indicahve 
mood, present tense, and the third person plural. ( Re- 
peat, &c.) Jfobty is an adverb of quality. (Repeat the de- 
grees .of comparison. J 

« By living temperately, our health i$ prompted/* 
By is a preposition. Living is the present -participle o 
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the regular neuter nerb « to,liv*." (Repeat the participles.) 
Temperately is an adverb of quality. Our is an adjective 
pronoun of the possessive kind. (Decline it.) Health is 
a common substantive, of the third person, the singular 
number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it.) Is 
promoted is a regular verb passive, indicative mood, pre- 
sent tense, and the third person singular. ( Repeat ^ &c.) 

* We^hotfld be kind to them, vfho are unkind to us.** 

■U r e is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the plural 
number? attain the ruminative case. (Decline it.) Should 
be is an irregular verb neuter, in the potential mood, the 
knperfeot tense, and the first person plural. (Repeat the 
present tense y &c.) Kind is an adjective, in the positive 
state. (Repeat the degrees of comparison.) To is a pre- 
position. Them is a personal pronoun, of the third person, 
the plural number, and in the objective case. (Decline 
■it.) Who is ajreladve pronoun, and in the nominative 
case. (Decline it.) Are is an irregular verb neuter, in- 
dicative mood, present tense, and the third person plural. 
{Repeat , &e.) Unkind is an adjective 5n the positive state. 
(Repeat the degree* of comparison.) To is a preposition. 
Us is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the plural 
number, aad in the objective case. (Decline it.) 

Sbct* 3. Specimen of Syntactical parsing. 

" Vice produces misery." 

K 

Jiccia a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. Produces 
is a regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, the 
third, person singular, agreeing with its nominative « vice," 
according to rule i. which says ; ( here repeat the ride.) 
Misery is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and the object of the active verb " pro- 
duces •>" or, (as some grammarians think,) the objective 
case governed by that verb. 
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u Peace and joy are virtue** crown.** 

Peace is a common substantive. {Repeat the person, num- 
ber, and case,) And is a copulative conjunction. Joy is 
a common substantive. Repeat the person, number, and 
.case.) Are is an irregular verb neuter, Indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person plural, agreeing wtb 
the nominative case "peace and joy," according to rule ii. 
which says ; (here repeat the rule.) Virtue 9 * is a common 
substantive, of the third person, the singular number, and in 
the possessive case, governed by the substantive u crovgn," 
^agreeably to rule x. which says, &c. Crown is a com- 
mon substantive, of the third person, the singular number, 
and in the nominative case, agreeably to the fourth note of 
hule XI. 

" Wisdom or folly governs us." 

IVhdofn is a common substantive. {Repeat the person, 
number, and case.) Oris a disjunctive conjunction. Folly 
is a common substantive. (Repeat the person, number, and 
case.) - Govern* is a regular verb active, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person singular, agreeing with 
its nominative ease " wisdom*' or « folly," according to 
rule in. which says, "fcc. Us is a personal pronoun, of 
the first person, plural number, and in the objective case, 
governed by the active verb « governs," agreeably tp 
rule xi- which says, &c. 

" Every heart knows its sorrows." 

Every is an adjective pronoun of the distributive kind, 
agreeing with its substantive " heart," according to Note 2. 
under rule tiii. which says, &c. Heart is a common 
substantive. (Repeat the person, number and case.) Know* 
is an irregular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, 
third person singular, agreeing with its nominative case 
« heart," according to rule i. which says, &c. It* is a 
personal pronoun of the third person singular, and bf the 
neuter gender, to agree with its substantive « heart,** ac- 
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cording to mvLB v. which &ays, &c it is in the possessive 
easfr governed by the nou« « sorrows," according to 
ru^ x. which says, Sec. Sorrows is a common substan- 
tive, of the third person, the plural number, and the ob- 
ject of the active verb " knows j" or, the objective case 
gpyexned by that verb. 

" The man* is hafpy who lives wisely." 

' The is the definite arttele. Man is a common substan- 
tive. (Heflcat the person, number, and case.) Is is an hv 
re^u&r verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, antf 
the third person singular, agreeing with the nominative 
cade u man," according to rule* i. which says, &c. Hmftftyr 
is an adjective in the positive state. Who is a relative pro-- 
noun, which has for ks antecedent, w man," with which it 
agrees in gender and number, according to rule v. wltclv 
says, Sec. Lives is a regular verb neuter, indicative mood, 
present tense, third person singular, agreeing with its nom- 
mative "who," accoxdftg to rule vi. which says, &c. 

Wisely is an adverb of quality, placed after the verb, ac* 
conding to rule xt. 

" Who preserves us ?** 

Who is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, and 
in the nominative case singular. The word to which it 
relates, (its subsequent,) is the noun or pronoun contain- 
ing the answer to the question ; agreeably to a note under 
rule vi. Preserves Is a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, third person singular, agreeing with 
its nominative " who," according to rule vi. which says, 
&c. Us is a personal pronoun, (Repeat the ficrsoti, num- 
ber, case, and rule.) 

" Whose house is that ? My brother's and mine^ 
Who inhabit it ? We. 

Whose is a relative pronoun of die interrogative kind, 
and relates to the following words, " brother's" and "mine,'' 
agreeably to a note under rule vi. * It is in the possessive 
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oase, governed by « houae, M accordtn^to mtrtfc x. '-which 
says, &c. l%u*e is a common substantive. {Repeat the 
Jterwn, number, and case .) /* is an irregular verb neuter, 
indicative mood, present tense, and the third person sin- 
gular, agreeing with its nominative case u house,* 7 accord- 
ing to RULB i. which says, &c. That is an adjective pro- 
noun of the demonstrative kind. My is an adjective pro- 
noun of the possessive kind. Btnther'tt is a common sub- 
stantive, of the third person, the singular number, and in 
the possessive case governed by " house" understood, ac- 
cording to rule x. and a note under rule yi. And is 
a copulative conjunction. Mine is a personal pronoun, of 
the first person, the singular number, and in the possessive 
case, according to a note under ruu x. and another un- 
der &ULJK vi. Who is a relative pronoun of the interro- 
gative kind, of th# plural number, in the nominative case, 
and relates to " we-". following, according to a note under 
rule vi. Inhabit is a regular verb active* Repeat tk 
mood, tense, person, &c.) 2/ i*a personal pronoun, of the 
third person, the singular number, and in the objective 
case, governed by the active verb " inhabit," according 
to ruljb xi. which says* Sec. We is a personal pronoun, 
of the first person, the plural number, and the nominative 
case to the verb "inhabit* understood. The words "in- 
habit it" are implied after ** we." agreeably to a note lin- 
ger rvxe vi. 

« Remember to assist the distressed.*' 

^Rtmefnher is a regular verb active, imperative mood, the 
second person singular, and J agrees with its nominative case 
a thou" understood. To assist is a regular verb active, mi 
the infinitive mood, governed by the preceding verb u re- 
xaetaber," according to rule xii. which says, &c. The is 
the definite article. Distressed is an adjective put sub- 
stantively. 

*< We are not unemployed," 

We is a personal pronoun. (Repeat the person, number) 
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#srfra*r.) Jfer. is* an irtagufer vejfc. neuter. (Reficat the 
woody ttmcifierem, &c.) Net is an adverb of negation. 
-Untwtfdoyed is an adjective in the positive state. The two 
aegatfrgs Tvt and un> form aft affirmative, agreeably to 
wjuk-xvi. which says, fee. 

" This bounty has relieved you and us ; aj»4 has 
gratified the donor." 

77b\ is an adjective pronoiffi of the demonstrative kind. 
iBdUrtty is acomtnon substantive. (Repeat the fierton, num- 
ber, and cam.) Ha* relieve* is a regular verb active, in* 
diealfvc mood, perfect tense, third person singular, agree* 
teg* wteh its hominodve "bounty,'* according to rulb i. 
which says &c. You is a personal pronoun, of the second 
person plural, and in the objective ease. (Repeat the go* 
vernnmu and rule.) And n a copulative conjunction. U§ 
is a personal pronoun, in the objective case. Yvu and u% 
are put in the same case according to rule xviii. which 
feAfs, &*> And is a copulative conjunction. Ha* gratified \% 
a regular verb active, indicative mood, perfect tense, 
and third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
"bounty," understood, « Ha* relieved" and « ha* gra» 
lifted? are in the same mood and tense, according to 
rule x\m. which says, Sec. The is the definite article. 
Donor is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and the object of the active verb " has 
gratified ;•* or, the objective case governed by that verb. 

" He will not be pardoned, unless he repent." 

• jfife ip a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular 
number, masculine gender, and m the nominative case. 
Witt ie pardbhed is a regular passive verb, indicative mood, 
•first futo re te^se,andthethhxI;persOT^ 
its nominative, " he," according to rule i. and composed 
of the auxiliaries « Will be," and th* passive participle « par- 
doned." Mot is a negative adverb. Utiles* is a disjunctive 
eonjuncKiott. He is a personal pronoun. (Refieutthefiemony 

T2 
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number, gender y and «m*;) Repent is a regular verb neuter* 
in' the subjunctive mood, the present tense, the third per-r 
sob singular, and agrees with its nominative case # he*" 
according to b*tlb i, which says. Sec. It is in the sub-i 
junctive mood, because it implies a future sense, and de- 
notes uncertainty signified by the conjunction " unless,** 
agreeably to rulr xix. and the notes. 

u Good works being neglected^ devotion is false.** -. 

Good works being' neglected, being independent on tfte- 
rest of the sentence, is the case absolute, according to tile 
fifth note of feVLE it. Devotion is a common substantive. 
{Repeat the number* person, and caseJ) Is is an irregular 
verb neuter. (Repeat the mooa% tense,* person^ &c.) False 
is an adjective in the positive state, and belongs to its sub- 
stantive " devotion" understood, agteeably to ru.l&. vixi. 
which says, &c. 

« The emperor Marcus Aurelius,. w&s a. w^se' and; 
Tortuous prince:** 

The % the definite article. Emperor is a common sub- 
stantive, of the thir4 person, tjie singular number, and in. 
the nominative case.. Marcus Jurdius is a proper name 
o? substantive, and in the nominative case, because it is 
put hi apposition with the substantive « emperor,** agree- 
ably to the first note, of rule x, Was i$ an. irregular. verb 
neuter, indicative mood, imperfect tense, and the thirsl 
person singular, agreeing with its nojnainatiy* ^ase ^em^ 
peror," according to rule i, A is the indefinite article- u 
Wise is an adjective, and belongs to its substantive " prince/* 
4n$ » a copulative conjunction. Virtuous, is an adjective,, 
and belpiigs^ &c. Prince is a common substantive, and in. 
the nominative case, agreeably to the fourth note of jlujlk xx,! 

*• Toerr is human^* 

To err, is the infinitive mood, and the nominative ca*$, 
to the verb " is.** Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative- 
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mood, present tense, and the third person singular^ agree- 
ing with its nominative case " to err," agreeably to-Note 1 . 
under rule the first. Human is an adjective and belongs 
to its substantive " nature" understood, according to< 
*ULE vmju which says, &c. 

M To countenance persons who are guilty of bad tec- 
tums, is. but one lemove from actually committing* 
them." , ■ • ' 

5fp count chance /tenons who are guilty of bad action*, is 
pari of a sentence, which is the nominative case to the 
*erb f* is." Is is an irregular verb neuter, &c. agreeing 
with the aforementioned part of a sentence, as its nomina- 
tive case, agreeably to Note 1. under nux.E.the4irst. But: 
b a, disjunctive, conjunction^ One is a numeral adjective,, 
agreeing with its substantive « remove." Remove is a 
common substantive, of the third person, the singular 
number, and in the nominative case, agreeably to the 
fourth Kote. of rvlr xi. From is a preposition* Com- 
Trtittrng is the present participle of the regular active verb 
« to commit.' 1 : 7%emS&. a personal pronoun, of the third 
person, the plural numbed, r and in the objective case, go- 
verned by Ate' participle- * committing," agreeably ta> 
uvlr ugr*. which *&$*>.<&&. • "* ' 

The preceding specimens of parsing, if carefully: studied' 
by>the learner*, seem, to be sufficiently explicit, to enable 
him to comprehend the nature of this employment ; and. 
.sufficiently diversified, to; qualify him, in other exercises* 
to point out and. apply the remaining rules, both principal: 
an&subosdfoate. , : 
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• •-•• . ■ ' - 1»A*T IV. • 
PlTOSODY. 

Peosody consists of two parte: the former 
teaches the true pronunciation of words, com- 
prising accent, quantity, emphasis, pause, 
and tone ; and the latter, the laws of verctfi- 

fAJION.. 

CHAPTER I. 

OfPRONUNCTAtlbil. 

Sect. 1. Of Accent* ( 

iAcgjliit is thk laying of a peculiar stress of 
the voice, on a certain letter or syllable in a 
wfrd, that it may be tetter heard than the rest, 
or distinguished from them.:' as, in the twrd 
presume, the stress of the voice must be on the 
letter u, and the second syllable, ^/w^hksh take 
the accent. 

As words may be forjtted of a different itattMr of syl- 
. Jabfes, from one to eight ot nine, it tffcs necessary to have 
soitoe peculiar rtWtfk to ttistittguish wotdsirem mene syl- 
lables; otherwise* speech wtrtild'be oohr « cdntkmetf *tw- 
tression of stable*, wifoout conveying -S&&& : fttf, a*W4!tk 
are the marks of ideas, any confusion in the marks, itrast 
cause the same in the ideas for which they stand. It was 
therefore necessary, that the mind should at once perceive 
what number of syllables belongs to each word) in ut- 
terance. This might be done by a perceptible pause at 
the end of each word in speaking, as we form a certain 
distance between them in writing and printing. But this 
would make discourse extremely tedious \ and though it 
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might render words distinct, would makefile meaning of 
sentences confused. Syllables might also l>e sufficiently' 
distinguished by a certain' deration ordepressien'of veiee 
upon one syllable of each word, which Was'the practice of 
svrae notions. But the English tongue has, lor this- pur- 
pose, adopted a mark of the easiest and simplest Undj 
which is called accent, and which' effectually : answer* 
tfheend; * 

Every word in otar language,' of -more than one syffeH**' 
has one of them distinguished from thereat in this man-* 
ner ; and some writers assert, that every monosyllable of 
two or more letters, has one of its letters thus- distinguished. 
. Accent is either principal or secondary. The principal 
accent is that which necessarily distinguishes one syllable 
in a word from the rest. The secondary * accent is that 
stress which we may occasionally place upon another syK 
lable, besides that which has the principal accent ; in order 
to pronounce every part of the word mort distinctly, for- 
cibly, and harmoniously: thus, "•Complaisant, caravan/** 
sndf " xriihV* have frequently an accent en- the first as well 
a&eft the last syltefcle, thongh ; a somewhat lest fbreibieone* 
The. same may be observed of " Repartee, referee, prtva* 
teer, domineer,*' &c. But it must be 4 observed, that 
though an accent 13 allowed on the' first syHabfe bf these 
Words, it Is by no means necessary ; they may aH be JH& 
ncunced with one accent, and that on the Jaat syllable? 
without the least deviation from propriety. 
# As emphasis evidently points out the most ' significant 
word in a sentence ; so, where other reasons danofc forbid, 
the accent always dwells with greatest force eft that part 
ef^he word whteh, from ks importance, the hearer has 
alwaj^the grea^^tc^^anto^ebsetve * and this i* neces* 
- sstrily the root or body of the word. But as harmony o# 
termination frequently attracts theaccent from the root 
*o. the brtaehtfs «of words* so the nrst and meat natural law 
c*f accentuaMoft seems to oper&teles* m fixing the stress* 
than any other. Otarxnro Saxon terminations, indeed* 
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wkh perfect uniformity, leave the principal part of the 
word in quiet possession of what seems its lawful property ; 
but Latin and Greek terminations, of which our language 
is full, assume a right of preserving their original accent, 
and subject almost every word they bestow upon us to their 
own classical laws. 

Accent therefore seems to be regulated m a great mea- 
sure by etymology. In words from the Saxon, the accent 
is generally on the root ; in words from the learned lan- 
guages, it is generally on the termination ; and if to these 
we add the different accent we lay on some words, to dis- 
tinguish them from others, we seem to have the three great 
principles of accentuation ; namely, the radical, the fer- 
ndnationcdi, and the distinctive. The radical : as, " L6ve* 
lively, loveliness ;" the terminational : as, " Harmony, 
harmonious " the distinctive: as, " C6avert, to conv&t." 

AC CUNT ON DI6SYLLABLES* 
1 

. Words of two syllables have necessarily one of them ac- 
cented, and but one. It is true, for the sake of emphases,, 
we sometimes lay an equal stress upon two successive syl- 
lables ; as, " Df-:ict, sometimes ; ,r but when these words 
are pronounced alone, they have never more than one ac- 
cent The word " i-men," is the only word which ia. 
pronounced with two accents when, alone.. 

Of dissyllables, formed by affixing a termination, the 
former syllable is commonly accented: as, u Childish, 
Hngdom, ictest, acted, toilsome, 16ver, sedffer, furer. 
foremost, z£-dous; fulness, mt&ly, artist." 

Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllable to the radical 
word, have commonly the accent on the latter : as, « To 
beseem, to bestow, to return."" 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 
verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun 
on the former syllable : as, " To cemeat, a cement ; to, 
contract, a contract ; to presage, a presage." 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs seldom- 
We their accent on the former, yet nouns often have .it 
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^on the latter syllable : as, « Delight, peritonei Those 
nouns which in the common order of language, must have 
rpreceded the verbs, often transmit their accent to the 
verbs they form, and inversely. Thus* the noun * witer" 
roust have preceded the verb " to w£*er, M as the verb « to 
correspond," must have preceded the noun « comspohd- 
rent4** and « to pursue" claims priority to "-pursuit.* • So 
that we may conclude, wherever verbs deviate from the 
rule, it is seldom by chance, and generally in those words 
•only where a superior law of accent takes place. 

AU dissyllables ending in y* ©t*r, otn, ie, tM, c*, ter^ age, 
enj €t: as, "Cranny, libour, willow, willow ;* except 
« al!6w, avow, endow, below, bestow p battle, banish, 
.cambric, bitter, courage, fasten, quiet ;" accent the former 
.syllable; ••••♦. 

- Dissyllable nouns in <?r, as, « Cirtker, buttery** have the 
•accent on the former syllable. 

Dissyllable verbs, terminating in a consonant and c final, 
-as, " Comprise, escape ;** or having a diphthong in the last 
syllable, as, « Appease, reveal ;** or ending in two conso- 
nants ; as, " Attend;" have the accent on the latter 
•syllable. ' 

.Dissyllable nouns, having a diphthong hi the latter syl- 
lable, have commonly their accent on the latter syllable; 
as, « Applause ;" except some words in mn : as, " Cer- 
tain, curtain, mountain.'* 

Dissyllables that have two vowels, which are separated 
in die pronunciation, have always the accent on the first 
syllable : as, " lion, riot, quiet, lfar ruin ;» except 
"create." 

ACCENT OK TMSYXLABLES. 

* Trisyllables formed by adding a termination, or prefix- 
ing a syllable, retain the accent of the radical word : a*, 
44 L6teliness, tenderness, contemner, waggoner, physical, 
bespitter, c6mmenting 1 commending assurance." r . . 

Trisyllables ending in ©«*, at, ion : as, « arduous,' cipw 
lal, mcutwft/' accent the Am. : '; 
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. Trisyllable* tm^gin **> mh *»d •«#, **<*** the fisat 
syllable z as, « Countenances c6otki*»«e, *«»\afifteiito imnu- 
©ent, «cgaat, pro*»gate i" unless they are 4eriv«d from 
<werg* having tfre accent on the last & as, « Cewf *anee, 
acquaintance ;" and ***** the cuddle syllable ha* a vowel 
l>eft*e fwo<*»softa»t* ; as, ^^roin6%*t»^ 

TriayttaWe»<iidiiigto|f, as* «E'niMa» apeeify,. libertys 
**t*o*y, Hubridy,* oooamooly aqesnttjie &rs*syllaWe. 

^Trisyllables in t e w &, acceat the first .Syllable * -as, 
« Legible, theatre ;?' execpt « Dkapte, 5 * and me wtab 
whictvhavta fwieposifckm-: as, « Eairapleftedeirtttre." 

Trisyllables endiug'to vde y commonly aoceat tfa» first 
syttafcle *»*s* H Plenfrtttie, babfcade,.i*ctifcide*" 

Trfcyifebtes ending in «*©r, have the accent on Ae 
middle syllable : as, « Spectator, water,'' &c. ; fcfccapt 
^ra^p, s^uator^ barrtfto^, Mga^or/ 9 

Trisyllables which have in to* middle syllable * diph- 
thong, as, a Endeavour ; ,f oc a vowel before t*» coaso- 
•ante $ as, ."Domestic ;•* accent themiikHe sjdiabte. 

Trisyllable* that have their accent oft- tile las* ayfljfcte, 
are commonly French : as* «- Acqn3*see,r repartee, maga- 
zine ;" or they are words formed by prefixing one. jot two 
syllables {to.A>sh*rt syllable ; as, * Imraatvk^ overcharge/' 

ACCENT ON *tyLYSYLEABLES* 

Polysyllables, or words of more than three syllables) 
generally follow the accent of the words from which they 
are derived: as, " A'rogating, continency incontinently, 
commendable, communicableness." 

Words ending in ator nave the accent generally on the 
penultimate, or' last -syf&ble "but one ; as, Emenditor, 
gladiator, equivocator, prevaricator/* 

W6rdsefadingIhVSr oortimonly have the aooent on the 
*$rst syllable: as, a A' niicable, despicable.:'* unless the 
Second syllable has a vowel before two consonants : as, 
<> Combustible, pondejitfxable* ' . . 

'Words ending in ion, o»«,r«nA *# have tntte*c*0&t *eti 
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tbe antepemihofcRte, or hot sylttbfetwi twoi as, " Salvar 
tion, victorious, activity." 

•Words which end in ia y io y and cal, hate {lie accent on 
the antepenult : as, a Cyclopaedia, punctido, desp6acal." 

The rates respecting accent, are not advanced as com* 
plete or m&Hibie, bqt proposed as useful. Almost every 
ruie of every language has its <exteptioBs ; and, in English, 
as in other tongues, much must be learned by example 
and authority. 

It may be further observed, that though the syllable on 
which the principal accent is placed, is fixed and certain* 
yet we may, aad do, frequently make the secondary prin- 
cipal, and the principal, secondary : thus ** Caravan, com- 
.pteisanfc, violin, repartee, referee, privateer, domineer," 
may aH have the greater stress on the first, and the less on 
the last syllable, without any violent offence to the ear : 
nay, it may be asserted* that the principal accent on the 
Jirat syllable of these words, and none at all on the last, 
though certainly improper, has nothing in \t grating or 
^discordant ; but placing an accent on the second syllable 
of these words would entirely derange them, and produce 
a great harshness and dissonance. The same observations 
may be applied tjo « demonstration, lamentation, provoca- 
tion, navigator, propagator, alligator," and every similar 
wovd in the language. 

Sect. 2. 0/ Quantity. 

The quantity of a syllable is that time which 
is occupied in pronouncing it. It is considered 
as long or SHORT* 

A vQwel or syllable is long, when the accent is 
on the vowel ; which occasions it to be slowly 
joined in pronunciation with the following 
letters as, « c Fall, bale, m55d, house, feature." 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on the 
consonant ; which occasions the vowel to be 

U 
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quickly joined to the succeeding letter : as " &nt, 
bonnet, hunger." 

A long syllable requires double the time of a 
short one in pronouncing it ; thus " Mate" and 
" Note" should be pronounced as slowly again 
as " Mat" and " Not." 

Unaccented syllables are generally short : as, « Admire, 
loldreis, sinngr." But to this rule there are many excep- 
tions : as, A'iso, 6xlle, gangrene, umpire, foretaste, &c. 

When the accent is on a consonant, the syllable is often 
more or less short, as it ends, with a single consonant, or 
with more than one : as, Sadly, robber, persist, matcjiless. 

When the accent is on a semi-vowel, the time of the 
syllable may be protracted, by dwelling upon the semi- 
vowel : as, " Cui', car/, fulfil' :" but when the accent falls 
on a mute, the syllable cannot be lengthened in the same 
manner : as, w Bubble, captain, totter." 

The quantity of vowels has, in some measure, been con- 
sidered under the first part of grammar, which treats of 
the different sounds of the letters ; and therefore we shall 
dismiss this" subject with a few general rules and observa- 
tions. 

1st, All vowels under the principal accent, before the 
terminations ic, ia, and ion, preceded by a single conso- 
nant, are pronounced long : as, " Regalia, folio, adhesion, 
explosion, confusion :" except the vowel *, which in that 
situation is short : as, " Militia, punctilio, decision, con- 
trition ." The only exceptions to this rule seem to be 
" Discretion, battalion, gladiator, national, and rational." 

2d, All vowels that immediately precede the termina- 
tions ity, and ety, are pronounced long : as, « Deity, pie- 
ty, spontaneity " But if one consonant precedes these 
terminations, every preceding accented vowel is short ; 
except m, and the c in « scarcity," and " rarity ;" as, 
" Polarity, severity, divinity, curiosity j — impunity." 
Even u before two consonants contracts itself : as, " Cur- 
vity, taciturnity," Sec. 
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3d, Vowels under the principal accent, before the ter- 
mination ic and ical, preceded by a angle consonant, are 
pronounced short ; thus, " Satanic, pathetic, elliptic, har- 
monic," hare the vowel short : while " Tunic, runic, cu- 
bic," have the accented vowel long : and M Fanatical, poet- 
ical, levitical, canonical," have the vowel short; but, Cu- 
bical, musical," 8tc. have the u long. 

4th, The vowel in the antepenultimate syllable of words, 
-with the following terminations, is always pronounced * 
short. 

loquy ; as, obloquy. parous ; as, oviparous. 

strophe ; as, apostrophe. cracy ; as, aristocracy. 

meter ; as, barometer. gony ; as, cosmogony. 

gonal ; as, diogonal. phony ; as, symphony. 

vormts ; as, carnivorous. nomy ; as, astronomy. • 

ferous ; as, somniferous. tomy ; as, anatomy. 

fluous ; as, superfluous. paihy ; as, antipathy. 
- fluent ; as, mellifluent. 

As no utterance which is void of proportion, can be 
agreeable to the ear ; and as quantity, or proportion of 
time in utterance, greatly depends on a due attention to 
the accent ; it is absolutely necessary for every person who 
would attain a just and pleasing delivery, to be mastor of 
that point. 

Sect. 3. Of Emphatic 

By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller 
sound of voice, by which we distinguish some 
word or words on which we design to lay parti- 
cular stress, and to show how they affect the rest 
of the sentence. Sometimes the emphatic words 
must be distinguished by a particular tone of 
voice, as well as by a greater stress. 

On the right management of the emphasis depends the 
life of pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any 
words, not only will discourse be rendered heavy and life- 
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less, but the waning often left ambiguous. If the em- 
phasis be placed wrong,' we shall pervert and confound 
the meaning wholly. To give a common instance : such. 
a simple question as this, « Do you ride to town to-day ?" 
is capable of no fewer than lour different acceptations, 
according as the emphasis is differently placed on the 
words. Jf it be pronounced thus : " Do you ride to town 
to-day ?" the answer may naturally be, w No, we send a 
servant in our stead." If thus : * Do you ride to town to- 
day V answer, " No, we intend to walk." " Do you 
ride to town to-day V* « No, we ride into the country.'* 
" Do you ride to town to-day ?' " No, but we shall to- 
morrow." In like manner, in solemn discourse, the whole 
force and beauty of an expression often depend on the ac- 
cented word ; and we may present to the bearers quite 
different views of the same sentiment, by placing the em- 
phasis differently. In the following words of our Saviour, 
observe in what different lights the thought is placed, ac- 
cording as the words are pronounced. " Judas, betray est 
thou the son of man with a kiss ?** *' Betrayest thou/-* 
makes, the reproach turn on the infamy of treachery* 
w Betrayest thou, 9 makes it rest xipon Judas's connexion 
with his master. " Betrayest thou the son of man" rests it 
upon our Saviour's personal character and eminence. 
" Betrayest thou the son of man with a kiss <" turns i; 
upon his prostituting the signal of peace and friendship to 
the purpose of a mark of destruction. 

The emphasis often lies on the word that asks a question: 
as, « Who said so?" « When will he come ?" " What shall I 
do ?» Whither shall I go V* " Why dost ihon weep ?" And 
when two words are set in contrast, or in opnosition to one 
another, they are both emphatic ; as, " He \s the tyran& y 
not the father y of his people ;" " His subjects fear him, 
but they do not love him." 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that 
almost every word is emphatical : as, " Ye hills and dales, 
ye rivers, woods, and pLin* ?' or, as that pathetic Qxpos- 
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tulation in the prophecy of Ezekiel, tt Why will ye die I" 
In the latter short sentence, every word is emphatical ; and 
on whichever word we lay the emphasis, whether on the 
first, second, third, or fourth, it strikes out a different 
sense, and opens a new subject of moving expostulation. 

As accent dignifies the syllable on which it is laid, and 
makes it more distinguished by the ear than the rest 3 so 
emphasis ennobles the word to which it belongs, and pre- 
sents it in a stronger light to the understanding. Were 
there no accents, words would be resolved into their original 
syllables : were there no emphasis, sentences would be re- 
solved into their original words ; and, in this case, the 
hearer would be under the painful necessity, first, of mak- 
ing out the words, and afterwards, their meaning. 

Emphasis is of two kinds, simple and complex. Simple, 
when it serves to point out only the plain meaning of any 
proposition ; complex, when, beskle the meaning, it 
marks also some affection or emotion of the mind ; or give > 
a meaning to words, which they would not have in their 
usual acceptation. In the former case, emphasis is scarcely 
more than a stronger accent, with little or no change of 
tone ; when it is complex, besides, force, there is ^always 
superadded a manifest change of tone. 

The following sentence contains an example of simpb 
emphasis : " And Nathan said to David, " Thou art the 
man." The emphasis on thou y serves only to point out the 
meaning of the speaker. But in the sentence which fol- 
lows, we perceive an emotion of the speaker superadded to 
the simple meaning : " Why will ye die V* 

As the emphasis often falls on words in different parts of 
the same sentence, so it is frequently required to be contU 
mied, with a little variation, on two, and sometimes three 
words together. The following sentence exemplifies both 
the parts of this position ; " If you seek to make one rich, 
study not to increase his stores^ but to diminish his xie- 
areff" ' Emphasis may be further distinguished, into the 
weaker and the stronger emphasis. In the sentence. " Ex^ 
U2 
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ereise and temperance strengthen the constitution ;" we 
perceive more force on the word strengthen, than on my 
other ; though it is not equal to the stress whkh we apply- 
to the word indifferent, in the following sentence : " Exer- 
cise and temperance strengthen even an indifferent consti- 
tution. " It is also proper to remark that the words 
exercise, temperance, constitution, in the last example but 
one, are pronounced with greater force, than the particles 
and and the ; and yet those words cannot properly be 
called emphatical : for the stress that is laid on them) is no 
more than sufficient to convey distinctly the meaning of 
each word.— From these observations it appears, that the 
smaller parts of speech, namely, the articles, conjunctions, 
prepositions, See. are, in general, obscurely, and feebly ex- 
pressed ; that the substantives, verbs, and more significant 
words, are firmly and distinctly pronounced ; and that the 
emphatical words, those which mark the meaning of a 
phrase, are pronounced with peculiar stress and energy, 
though varied according to the degree of their importance. 
Emphasis, beisdes its other offices, is the -great regulator 
of quantity. Though the quantity of our syllables 13 fixed, 
in words separately pronounced, yet it is mutable, when 
tftese. words are ranged in sentences ; the long being 
changed into short, the short into long, according t© the 
importance of the words with regard to meaning : and at 
it is by emphasis only, that the meaning can be pointed 
out, emphasis must be the regulator of the quantity. , A 
few examples will make this point very evident. 

PkaVd thru shait hear— and learn the secret power* &c. 
PleasM thou shaft hear-^ojid thou a!one shalt heaiu— 
Pleas'd thou si alt hear — in spite of them sh fclt heat*— * 
Pleas'd th6u shalt htar — though not behold the feir — 

In the first of these instances, the words filewfd and 
fc/ar, being equally emphatical, are both long; whilst the 
two intermediate words, thou, and zletlt, being papidty 
passed over, as the sense demands, are reduced to a short 
quantity. % 
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In tke second Instance, the word thti by being the most 
important, obtains the chief or rather the sole emphasis ; 
and thus, it is not only restored to its natural fong quantity, 
but obtains from emphasis a still greater degree of length, 
than when pronounced in its separate state. This greater 
degree of length, is compensated by the diminution of 
quantity in the Words flkas'ct and hear, which are sounded 
shorter than in the preceding* instance. The word ah Hit 
still continues short. Here we may also observe, that 
though thou\& long in the first part of the verse, it becomes 
short when repeated in the second, on account of the more 
forcible emphasis belonging to the word e fae, which fol- 
lows it. 

In the third instance, the word shalt having the emphasis, 
obtains a long quantity. And though it is impossible te 
prolong the sound of this word, as it ends in a pure mute, 
yet in this, as in all similar instances, the additional quan- 
tity is to be made out by a rest of the voice, proportioned 
to the importance of the word. \\ this instance, we may 
also observe, that the word shale, repeated in the second 
part of the line, is reduced again to a short quantity. 

In the fourth instance, the word heir placed in opposi- 
tion to the word hek&.d, in the latter part of the line, ofr- 
tains from the sense the chief emphasis, and a proportionate 
length. . The words thou and thult, are again reduced to 
short quantities ;• and the word fikat'd lends some of th£ 
time which it possessed, to the more important word hear. 

From these instances* it is evident, that the quantity of 
our syllables is not fixed ; but governed by emphasis. — To 
observe a due measurement of time* on all occasions, is 
doubtless very difficult ; but by instruction and practice 
the dimctfltf may be overcome. 

Emphasis changed, not only the quantity of words and 
syllables, but also, in particular cases, the seat of the ac- 
cent. This is demonstrable from the following examples.. 
" He shall wcrease, Jmt I shall o'/crease." " There is a 
^UTerencebetween giving and/6 "giving." w In this species 
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of composition, filousrhiUiy is much more essential than 
probability.* 9 In these examples, the emphasis requires 
the accent to be placed on syllables, to which it does not 
commonly belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the em- 
phasis, the great rule, and indeed the only rule possible to 
be given, is, that the speaker or reader study to attain a 
just conception oT the force and spirit of the sentiments 
which he is to pronounce, For to lay the emphasis with 
exact propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and 
attention. It is far from being an inconsiderable Attain- 
ment. It is one 6f the greatest trials of a true and just 
taste ; and must arise from fjeeling delicately ourselves, and 
from judging accurately, of what is fittest to strike the 
feelings of others* 

There is one error, against which it is particularly pro- 
per to caution the learner; namely, that of multiplying 
emphatical words too much. It is only by a prudent rc- 
«erve in the use of the.m, that we can give them any 
weight. If they recur too often ; if a speaker or reader 
attempts to render every thing which he expresses of high 
importance,by a multitude of strong emphases, we soon learn 
to pay little regard to them. To crowd every sentence with 
emphatical words, is like crowding all the pages of a book 
with Italic characters, which, as to the effect, is just the 
same as to use no such distinctions at all. 

Sect. 4. Of Pauses, 

Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, are 
a total cessation of the voice, during a percepti- 
ble, and, in many cases, ameasurablespaceoftime. 

Pauses are equally necessary to the speaker, and the 
hearer. To the speaker, that he may take breath, without 
which he cannot proceed far in delivery ; and that he 
may, by these temporary rests, relieve the organs of 
speech, which otherwise would be soon tired by continued 
action : to the hearer, that the ear also may be relieved 
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from the fatigue, which it would otherwise endure from a 
continuity of sound ; and that the understanding may hare 
sufficient time to mark the distinction of sentences, and 
their several members. 

There are two kinds of pauses : first, emphaticai pauses* 
and next, such as mark the distinctions of the sense. An 
emphaticai pause is made, after something has been said 
of peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix the 
hearer's attention. Sometimes, before such a tiling is said* 
ire usher it in with a pause of this nature. Such pauses 
have the same effect as a strong emphasis ; and are subject 
to the same rules ; especially to the caution just now given, 
of not repeating them too frequently. For as they excite 
uncommon attention, and of course raise expeetatienv if 
the importance of the matter is not folly answerable to 
such expectation, they occasion disappointment and disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses 
is, to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same time 
to allow the speaker to draw his breath ; and the proper 
and delicate adjustment of such pauses, is one of the most 
nice and difficult arvles of delivery. In all reading, and 
public speaking, the management of the breath requires a 
good deal of care, so as not to oblige us to divide words 
from one another, which have so intimate a connexion, 
-that they ought to be pronounced with the same breath, 
r.nd without the least separation. Many sentences are 
miserably mangled, and the force of the emphasis totally 
lost, by "divisions being made in the wrong place. To 
avoid this, every one, while he is speaking or reading, 
should be very careful to provide a full supply of breath 
for what he is to utter. It is a great mistake to imagine, 
that the breath must be drawn only at the end oi' a period, 
when the voice is allowed to fall. It may easily be ga- 
thered at the intervals, of the period, when the voice i3 only 
suspended for a moment; and, by this management, one 
-may always have a sufficient stock for carrying on the 
longest sentence, withoujt improper interruptions.. 
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-Pauses in reading, and public discourse, must be formed 
upon the manner in which we utter ourselves in ordinary, 
sensible conversation ; and not upon the stiff artificial man- 
ner which we acquire, from reading books according to the 
common .punctuation. It will by no means be sufficient to 
attend to the points used in printing ; for these are far 
from marking all the pauses which ought to be made in 
speaking. A mechanical attention to these resting-places, 
has perhaps been one cause of monotony, by leading the 
reader to a similar tone at every stop, and a uniform 
cadence at every period. The primary use of points is, to 
assist the reader in discerning the grammatical construc- 
tion ; and it is only as a secondary object, that they regu- 
late his pronunciation. 

< • To render pauses pleasing* and expressive, they must not 
only be made in the right place, but also accompanied 
with a proper tone of voice, by which the nature of these 
pauses is intimated ; much more than by the length of 
them, which can seldom be exactly measured. Sometimes 
it is only a slight and simple suspension of voice that is 
proper ; sometimes a degree of cadeuce in the voice is re- 
quired ; and sometimes that peculiar tone and cadence 
which denote the sentence to be finished. In all these 
cases, we are to regulate ourselves, by attending to the 
manner in which nature teaches us to speak, when engaged 
In real and earnest discourse with others. 

It is a general rule, that the suspending pause should be 
used when the sense is incomplete \ and the closing pause, 
when it is finished. But there are phrases, in which, 
though the sense is not completed, the voice takes the 
closing, rather than the suspending pause ; and others, in 
which the sentence finishes by the pause of suspension. 

The closing pause must not be confounded with that fall 
of the voice, or cadence^ with which many readers uni- 
formly finish a sentence. Nothing is more destructive of 
propriety and energy than this habit. The tones and in- 
flections of the voice at the close of a sentence, ought to be 
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diversified^ according to the general nature of the discourse, 
and the particular construction and meaning of the sen- 
tence, la plain narrative, and especially in argumentation, 
a small attention to the manner in which we relate a feet, 
or maintain an argument, in conversation, will show, that 
it is frequently more proper to raise the voice, than to let it 
fall, at the end of a sentence. Some sentences are so con* 
structed, that the last words require a stronger emphasis 
than any of the preceding ; while others admit of being 
closed with [a soft and gentle sound. Where there is 
nothing in the sense which requires the last sound to be 
elevated or emphatical, an easy fall, sufficient to show that 
the sense is finished, will be proper. And in pathetic 
pieces, especially those of the plaintive, tender, or solemn 
kind, the tone of the passion will often require a still 
greater cadence of the voice. The best method of cor- 
recting a uniform cadence, is frequently to read select 
sentence^ in which the style is pointed, and in which antu 
theses are frequently introduced ; and argumentative pieces, 
or such as abound with interrogatives, or earnest excla- 
mation. 

Sect. 5. Of Tone*. 

Tones are different both from emphasis and 
pauses ; consisting in the modulation of the voice, 
the notes or variations of sound vvhich we employ- 
in the expression of our sentiments. 

Emphasis affects particular words and phrases with a 
degree of tone or inflection of the voice ; but tones, pecu- 
liarly so called, affect sentences, paragraphs, and some- 
times even the whole of a discourse. 

To" show the use and necessity of tones, we need only 
observe, that the mind, in communicating its ideas, is in a 
continual state of activity, emotion, or agitation, from the 
different effects which those ideas produce in the speaker. 
Now the end of such communication being, not merely to 
lay open the ideas, but also the different feelings which 
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they excite in him who utters then*, there must be ether 
togfts than words, to manifest these feelings ; as words ut- 
tered m a monotonous manner, can represent only a simi- 
lar state of mind, perfectly free from all activity or emo- 
tion. As the communication of these interna! feelings, 
was of much more consequence in our social intercourse, 
than $ie mere conveyance of ideas, the Author of our 
being did not, as in that conveyance, leave the invention of 
the language of emotion, to man ; but impressed it himself 
upon our nature in the same manner as he has done with 
regard to the rest of the animal world : all of which ex- 
press their various ieefings by various tones. Ours indeed, 
from the superior rank that we hold, are in a high degree 
more comprehensive ; as there is not an act of the mind, 
an efcertion of the fancy, or an emotion of the heart, which 
iiaftnet its peculiar tone* or note of the voice, by which it 
is to be expressed ; and which is suited exactly to the 
tlegree of internal feeling. It is chiefly in the proper use 
of these tones, that the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony of 
^delivery consist. 

An extract from the beautiful lamentation of David over 
Saul and Jonathan, may serve as an example of what has 
fceen said on this subject " The beauty of Israel is slain 
upon thy high places. How are the mighty fallen ! Tell it 
not in Gath ; pubfish it not in the streets of Asktelon : lest 
the daughters of the Philistines rejoico,; lest the daughters 
of the uncircumcised triumph. Ye mountains of Gilboa, 
let there be no dew, nor rain upon you, nor fields of of- 
ferings ; for there the shield of the mighty was vilely cast 
away; the shield of Saul, as though he had not been 
anointed with oil I" The first of these divisions expresses 
sorrow and lamentation ; therefore the note is low. The 
next contains a spirited command, and should be pro- 
nounced much higher. The other sentence, in which he 
makes a pathetic address to the mountains where his 
friends were slain, must be expressed in a note quite dif- 
ferent from the twp former ; not so low as the first, nor 
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so high as the second, in a manly, firm, and yet plain- 
tive tone.* 

This correct and natural language of the emotions, h 
not so difficult to be attained, as most readers seem to 
imagine. If we enter into the spirit of the authoi's senti- 
ments, as well as into the meaning of his words, we shall 
not fail to deliver the words in properly varied tones. For 
there are few people, who speak English without a provin- 
cialtone, that have not an accurate use of emphasis, pauses, 
and tones, when they utter their sentiments in earnest dis- 
course : and the reason that they have not the same use of 
them, in reading aloud the sentiments of others, may be 
traced to the very defective and erroneous method, in 
which the art of reading is taught; whereby all the vari- 
ous, natural, expressive, tones of speech, are suppressed, 
and a few artificial, unmeaning, reading notes, are substi- 
tuted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers, an attention to the 
tone and language of emotions, we must be understood to 
do it with proper limitation. Moderation is necessary in 
this point, as it is in other things. For when reading be- 
comes strictly imitative, it assumes a theatrical manner, 
and must be highly improper, as well as give offence to 
the hearers ; because it is inconsistent with that delicacy 
and modesty, which are indispensable on such occasions. 

CHAPTER II. 

Of Vers if ic Anon. 

As there are few persons who do not sometimes read 
poetical composition, it seems necessary to give the student 
some idea of that part of grammar, which explains the 
principles of versification ; that, in readiug poetry, he may 
be the better able to judge of itsc orrectness, and relish its 
beauties. When this lively mode of exhibiting nature and 
.sentiment, is perfectly chaste, it is often found to be highly 
interesting and instructive. 
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Versification is tihe arrangement of a cer- 
tain number and variety of syllables, according 
to certain laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound 
of one verse, to the last sound or syllable of 
another. 

Feet and pauses are the constituent parts -cf verse. We 
shall consider these separately. 

Of Poetical Feet. 

A certain number of syllables connected, form a foot. 
They are called feet, because it is by their aid that the 
* voice, as it were, steps along through the verse, in a mea- 
sured pace ; and it is necessary that the syllables which 
mark this regular movement of the voice, should, in some 
manner, be distinguished from the others. This distinction 
was made among the ancient Romans, by dividing their 
syllables into long and short, and ascertaining their quan- 
tity, by an exact proportion of time in sounding them ; 
the long being to the short, as two to one ; and the long 
syllables, being thus the more important, marked the 
movement. In English, syllables are divided into accented 
and unaccented ; and the accented syllables being as 
strongly distinguished from the unaccented, by the pecu- 
liar stress of the voice upon them, are equally capable of 
marking the movement, and pointing out the regular 
paces of the voice, as the long syllables were by their 
quantity, among the Romans. 

When the feet are formed by an accent on vowels they 
are exactly of the same nature as the ancient feet, and 
have the same just quantity in their syllables. So that, in 
this respect, we have all that the ancients had, and some- 
thing which they had hot. We have in feet duplicates of 
each foot, yet with such a difference, as to fit them for Dif- 
ferent purposes, to be applied at our pleasure. 

Every foot has, -from nature, powers peculiar to itself; 
and it is upon the knowledge and right application of these 
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powers, that th« pleasure and fcffect of lumbers chkfly 
depend. 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two* or of three 
syllables ; and are reducible to eight kinds j four of tw» 
syllables, and four of three, as follows : 

DISSYLLABLE. TRY SSY IX ABLE. 

A Trochee - o A Dactyi - o o 

An Iambus u- An Amphibrach o - J 

A Spondee - - An Anapaest v u - 

A Pyrrhic o o A Tribrach u u w 

A Trochee has the firet syllable accented, and the hxst 
unaccented : as, " Hateful, pettish," 

An Iambus has the first syllable Unaccented, and the last 
accented : as, " Be* ray, conE^t." 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented : a' r 
« The pale mdoa." 

A Pyrrhic has both the woida or ayllables unaccented i 
as, " 5nthe tall tree." 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, .and the two 
latter unaccented : as, " L a :6aier, possible" 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unac- 
cented : and the middle one accented; as, u Drl^htful, 
domestic." 

An Anapaest has the two first syllables unaccented, and 
the last accented : as, * 4 Contia/e: e acquiesce. 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unacceated : as, " Nti- 
raeVSMfi; c6^querabIe.' , 

Sottie of these feet may be denominated firineipal feet ; 
s.s pieces of poetry may be wholly, or cbiefty formed of 
any of them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, Dactyl, and 
Anapxst. The others may bs termed secondary feet ; be- 
cause their chief use is to diversify the numbers, and to 
improve the Terse. 

We shall first explain the nature of the principal feet; 

IAMBIC verses may be divide \ Into several species, 
according- to the numter of feet or syllables of which they 
are composed* 
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1. The shortest form of the English Iambic consists of 
cm Iambus, with an additional short syllable : as, 

Disdaining, 

Complaining, 

Consenting, 

Repenting, 
We have no poem of this measure, but it may be met with 
in stanzas. The Iambus, with this addition, coincides 
with the Amphibrach. 

2. The second form of our Iambic is also too short to be 
continued through any great number of lines. It consists 
of t wo Iambuses, 

What place is here! ' 

What scenes appear I 

To me the rose 

No longer glows. 
It sometimes takes, or may take, an additional short syl- 
lable : as, 

Upoa a mount am 

Beside a fountain. 

3. The third form consists of three Iambuses^ 
?■ in p 7 a ei far or i:ear, 

Or famous or obscure, 
Where wholesome is the air, 
Or where the most impure. 
It sometimes admits of an additional short syllable : as> 
Cur hearts no longer !a l^ulsh. 

A. The fourth form is made up of four Iambuses. 
Xnd may at last my we. o:f aje, 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

5. The fifth species of English Iambic, consists of /v^ 
Iambuses. 

How 16v*d, how valii'd dace, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be* 



££ wlae to-^y,:i|i jpl^ess to dgTir ; 
&ext day the fatal pre^cedsnt will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is push'd out of life. 

This is called the Heroic measure. In its simplest form 
it consists of five Iambuses ; but by the admission of other 
feet, as Trochees, Dactyls, Anapaests, &c. it is capable of 
many varieties. Indeed, most of the English common 
measures may be varied in the same way, a,s well ad by the 
cUffpxentgosjjion of their pauses. 

6. The sixth form of our Iambic is cpmmonly called 
the Alexandrine measure. It consists of six Iambuses. 

To; thou art tut of dust ; be humlilfc Snd bS wise. 
The Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic 
rhyme ; and when used sparingly, and with judgment, 
^occasions an agreeable variety. 

The seas sfca 1 .! wa3te, the ski *s 1:1 smoke dS:ay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But fix'd his word, his saving pow'r remains :. 
Thy realm for evar lasts, thy ofvn Messiah reigns. 

7. The seventh and last form of our Iambic measure, is 
made up offeyen Iambuses. 

The Lord descendel from a':6 ve, a. ldbaw'd .the heaves hi jh. 

This was anciently written in one line ; but it is now 
broken into two ; ,Uie first containing Tour feet, and the 
second three : ' ' * r ' * r 

Whga 111 thy me\*cie3, Q xnf G6:l ! 

My rising squl surveys, 
Transported with the-V^ew, I'm Jot* 

Ln,wqnder, love afld orais^. 

Hi all these measures, the accents are to be placed on even 
syllables ; and every line considered by itself, is, in general 
more melodious, as this rule is more strictly observed. 

TROCHAIC verse is of several kinds. ' 

X2 J ; ' 
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1. The shortest Trochaic verse in our language, consists 
of one Trochee and a long syllable. 
TiuSst I5ve, 
From above, 
Being pure, 
Will endure. 
Tumult cease, 
Sink to peace. 

This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be 
used on serious occasions. 

2. The second English form of the Trochaic consists of 
two feet ; and is likewise so brief, that it is rarely used foe 
any very serious purpose. 

On the mountam 
By a fountain. 

It sometimes contains two feet or trochees, with an addi- 
tional long syllable : as* 

In the days of old 
Fables plainly told. 

3. The third species consists of three trochees : as, 

When our hearts are mourning : 
or of three trochees, with an additional long syllable : as* 
Restless mortals toil for nought ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought j 
Bliss, a native of the sky, 
Never wanders. Mortals, try- ; 
There you cannot seek in vain ^ 
For to seek her is to gain. . 

4. Thefourth Trochiac species consists tti/bur trochees r as* 

Round us v&xn the tempest louder. 
This form may, take an additional long syllable, as follows^ 

Idle after dlnr&r In hits chair, 
Sat a farmer, ruddy, fat, and fair. 

But this measure is very uncommon*. 
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5. The fifth Trochaic species is likewise uncommon. It 
is composed of Jive trochees. 

All th5t walk 6n foot 6r ride In chSri&s, 
All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 

6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic consists of 
*ix trochees : as, 

on a mountain, stretch*d beneath 5 hoary willow, 
Lay a shepherd swain, and view'd the rolling billow. 
This seems to be the longest Trochaic line that our lan- 
guage admits. 

In all these Trochaic measures, the accent i* to be placed 
on the odd syllables. 

The DACTYLIC measure being very uncommon, we 
shall give only one example of one species of it. 
From the low pleasures of this fallen cature. 
Rise we to higher, Sec. 

AN AP-ESTIC verses are divided into several species. 
1 . The shortest anapaestic verse must be a single anapaest ; 
as, But ia vain, 

They complain. 

This measure is, however, ambiguous ; for, by laying the 
stress of the voice on the first and third syllables, we might 
make a trochaic. And therefore the first and simplest 
form of our genuine Anapaestic verse, is made up of *wo 
Ansepests : as, 

But hi s courage *g$n fanlV 

For no arts could avail. 

This form admits of an additional short syllable. 
Thjfo bU courage 'g*a fail him, 
For no arts could avail him. 

3. The second species consists of three Anapaests. 
6 y£ woods, spread ydur branches &p5ce ; . 

To your deepest recesses I fly ; 
I would hide with the beasts of the chase ; 
I would vanish fronv every eye. 
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This is a *cjry fteasng peaj^re, $*4 I pqefeP3e& **>& 
in solemn and cheerful subjects. 

3. The tjjird fcin£ of jfye Epglisl} Anap^sfjty pgnsists of 
four Anapaests. 

M fy I g6v*m my pylons w&h Ibso? &e away ;. 
And grow wiser and better as life weass away „ 
This measure will admit of a short .syllable at J$v& £Q4 : as> 

Qn tXip ?v|rm phe^lf of yaufh, smiles |i<} rose? f re ^leouag. 

Tbe prep^ing £ r £ the different kinds t of t3hye principal 
feet, in their more simple forms. * Tney arje capable of nu- 
merous variations; by the intermixture of those feet with 
.each other ; .and jby the admission of the secondary feet. 

We have observed, tiat English Verse" is composed of 
feet formed by accent ; and "that when the accent falls on 
vowels, the fejet are equivalent to those formed by quan- 
tity. That the .student anay cAearJy perceive Jhis ,d#Fer- 
encje^ w,e shpfl p^-gduqe a specimen .of each kir^d. 

O'er hejips of luins slalk'd the started hind. 

Jlere w;e see tfye accent is upon the vowel in each second 
able. In the following line^ we shall find the same 
Iambic movement, but formed by accent an consonantf? 
except the last syllable, 

Then rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 
Here the time of the short ^coen^ s^lkbles,' is com- 
pensated by a short pause, at 4\e ^.nid of eac^ wprd to 
which they belong. 

We now proceed to^how*thejnann£r in/whfch£0£try is 
varied and improved, by the admission j>f seQonjlasy feet 
into its com^p^tipii. 

Murmuring, and with Mm fled .the shades ^fvnight. 

The first foot herje is a ^Dactyl : the rest a^Iambics. 

O'er many i frozen, m£ay a f : 5$ry Alp. 

This line contains three Amphibrachs mixed with Iambics 
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innumeMblfc before th* Almighty's throne. 
Here, in the second foot, we find a Tribrach. 

See the bold youth strain up the threat'ning steep. 
In this line, the first foot is a Trochee ; the second a gen- 
uine Spondee by quantity ; the third a Spondee by accent. 
In the following line, the first foot is a Pyrrhic, the se» 
cond a Spondee. 

That 6.1 weak wings from far pursues your flight. 

From the preceding "view of English versification, we 
may see what a copious stock of materials it possesses. For 
we are not only allowed the use of all the ancient poetic 
feet, in our heroic measure, but we have, as before observ- 
ed, duplicates of each, agreeing in movement, though dif- 
fering in measure,* and which make different impressions 
on the ear ; an opulence peculiar to our language, and 
which may be the source of a boundless variety. 

Of Poetical Pauses. 

There are two sorts of pauses, one for sense, and one for 
melody, perfectly distinct from each other. The former 
may be called sentential^ the latter, harmonic pauses. 

The sentential pauses are those which are known to us 
by the name of stops, and which have names given them ; 
us the coming semicolon, colon, and period. 

The harmonic pauses may be subdivided into Xhzjinat 
pause, and the casural pause. These sometimes coincide 
with the sentential pause, sometimes have an independent 
state, that is, exist where there is no stop in the sense. 

The final pause takes place at the end of the line, closes 
the verse, and marks the measure : the cssural divides it 
into equal of unequal parts. 

* Movement and measure are thus distinguished. Movement ex 
presses the progressive order of sounds, ' whether from strong to* 
weak, from long to short, or vice versa. Measure signifies the pro- 
portion of time, both in sounds and pauses. 
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The final pause preserve* the melody, without interfering 
with the sense. For the pause itself perfectly marks the 
bound of the metre ; and being made only by a suspension 
of the voice, not by any change of note, it can never affect 
the sense. Thi*is not the only advantage gamed to num- 
bers, by this final pause or stop of suspension. It also pre- 
vents that monotony, that sameness of note at the end of 
lines, which, however pleasing to a rude, is disgusting to 
a delicate ear. For as this final pause has no peculiar note 
©f its own, but always- takes that winch belongs to the pre- 
ceding word, it changes continually with the matter, and 
is as various as the sense. 

It is the final pause which alone, o» many occasions, 
marks the difference between prose and. verse ; whick will 
be evident from the following arrangement of a few poetical 
lines. 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit of thai for- 
bidden tree, whose mortal taste brought death into the 
World, and all our 1 wo, with loss of Eden, till one greater 
man restore us, and regain the blissful seat, sing, heavenly 
muse 1" 

A stranger to the poem would not easily discover that 
this was verse ; but would take it for poetical prose. By 
properly adjusting the final pause, we shall restore the pu3- 
sage to its true state of verse. , 

Of man's firit disobedience, and the fruft , 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste* 
Brought death into the world, and all ?j .< u o y 
With less of Eden, till one greater 1,1 >n 
Restore us, and regain the blissful s-a:> 
Sing, heavenly muse ! 

These examples show the necessity of reading blank 
verse, in such a manner, as to make every line sensible to 
the ear * y for, what is the use of melody, or for what end 
bas the poet composed in verse, if, in reading his tines, we 
suppress his numbers, by omitting the filial pause j and de- 
grade them, by- our pronunciation, iato mere pcos& I 
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The -C*siira is 'commonly on Hie fourth, fifth, or afetth 
syllable of heroic verse. 

On tbe fourth *yllable,or at the end of the second foot: as, 
The silver eel* in shining volumes roli'd, 
The yellow carp" in scales bedropp'd with gold. 

On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the third foot: as, 
Round broken columns* clasping ivy twin'd, 
O'er heaps of ruin* staik'd the stately hind. 

On the sixth syllable, or at the end of the third foot : as* 
Oh say what stranger cause* yet unexplor*d, 
Could make a gentle belle" reject a lord ? 

A Hue may be divided into three portions, by two caesu- 
ra*: as, 

Outstreteh'd he lay* on the cold ground* and oft* 
Look'd up to heav'n. 

There is another mode of dividing lines, well suited to 
the nature of the cduptet, by introducing temi-pauses, 
which divide the line into four pauses. This semi-pause 
may be called a demi-casura. 

The following lines admit of, and exemplify it. 
» Glows' while he reads'' but trembled as he writes. 
Reason' the card* but passion' is the gale. 
Rides' in the whirlwind* and directs' the storm. 

Of Melody, Harmony, and Ikc/ircteion. 

Having shewn the general nature of feet and pauses, the 
constituent parts of verse, we shall now point out, more 
particularly, their use and importance. 

Melody, harmony, and expression, are the three great 
objects of poetic numbers. By melody, is meant, a pleasing 
effect produced on the car, from an apt arrangement of the 
constituent parts of verse, according to the laws of measure 
and movement. By harmony, an effect produced by an 
action of the mind, in comparing the different members of 
a verse with each other, and perceiving a due and beautiful 
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proportion between them. By expression, such a choice 
and arrangement of the constituent parts of verse, as serve 
to enforce and illustrate the thought or the sentiment. 

We shall consider each of these three objects in versifica- 
tion, both with respect to the feet and the pauses. 

1st, With regard to melody. 

From the examples which we have given of verses com- 
posed in all the principal feet, it is evident that a consider- 
able portion of melody is found in each of them, though in 
different degrees. Verses made up of pure Iambics have 
an excellent melody. 

That the final and caesural pauses contribute to melody, 
cannot be doubted by any person who reviews the instances, 
which we have already given of those pauses. To form 
lines of the first melody, the caesura must be at the end of 
the second, or of the third foot, or in the middle of the 
third. 

2d, With respect to harmony. 

Verses composedof Iambics have indeed a fine harmony; 
but as the stress of the voice, in repeating such verses, is 
always in the same places, that is, on every second syllable, 
such a uniformity would disgust the ear in a long succession; 
and therefore such changes were sought for, as might in- 
troduce the pleasure of variety, without prejudice to me- 
lody j or which might even contribute to its improvement. 

Of this nature was the introduction of the Trochee, t« 
form the first foot of an heroic verse : as, - 
Favours to none, to all si £ smiles extends, 
O'ft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Each of these lines begins with a Trochee ; the remain- 
ing feet are in the Iambic movement. In the following 
line of the same movement, the fourth foot is a Trochee. 

o 

All these our rations vain, sees and decides. 

The next change admitted for the sake of variety, with- 
out prejudice to melody, is the intermixture of Pyrrhics 
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arid Spondees ; ia which, t*ro impreafttoM ia the one foot 
make up for the want ef one in die other ; ami two long 
*yllahleB compensate two short ones, so as to make the sum 
of the quantity of the two feet, equal to Jbwo Iambics* 

On the* green btnk to look Into the* dear 
Smooth like that to me scem'd another sky. 
Stood raPd stood vfist loflnjttde confin'd. 

The next variety admitted is that of the Amphibrach. 
Which xnuaif a bard had chaunted many a day. 

in this line, we fiad that two of the feet are Amphi- 
brach s ; and three, Iambics. 

We have before shown that the caesura improves the me- 
lody of verse ; and we shall now speak of its other more 
important office, that of being the chief source of harmony 
in numbers. 

The first and lowest perception of harmony, by means of 
the casura, arises from comparing two members of the same 
line with each other, divided in the manner to be seen in 
the instances before mentioned ; because the beauty of pro- 
portion in the members, according to each of these divi- 
sions, is founded in nature ; being as one to two— <two to 
three— or three to two. 

The next degree arises from comparing the members of 
a couplet, or two contiguous lines : as, 

See the bold youth*' strain up the threatening steep, 
Rush thro' the thickets" down the valleys Bweep. 

Here we find the casura of the first line, at the end of 
the second foot ; and in the middle of the third foot in tijc 
lastifoe- 



Hang o'er their coursers' heads" with eager speed 



•f; 



And earth rolls back" beneath the flying steed. 
In this couplet, the czaura, is at the end of the third foot 
ia;the first line ; and of the, second, in the latter line. 

Y 
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The next perception of harmony arises from comparing 
a greater number of lines* and observing the relative pro- 
portion of the couplets to each other, in point of similarity 
and diversity : as, 

Thy forests "Windsor* and thy green retreats, 
At once the monarch's* and the muse's seats, 
Invite my lays." Be present Sylvan maids, 
Unlock your springs" and open all your shades. 

Not half so swift" the trembling doves can fly, 
When the fierce eagle" cleaves the liquid sky ; 
Not half so swiftly" the fierce eagle moves, 
When thro' the clouds" he drives the trembling dores. 

In this way the comparison of lines variously apportioned 
by the different seats of the three caesuras, maybe the source 
of a great variety of harmony, consistent with the finest 
melody. This is still increased by the introduction of two 
caesuras, and much more by that of semi-pauses. The 
semi-pauses double every where the terms of comparison; 
give a more distinct view of the whole and the parts ; afford 
new proportions of measurement, and an ampler scope for 
diversity and equality, those sources of beauty in harmony. 

Warms' in the sun" refreshes' in the breeze, 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the trees ; 
lives' through all life" extends' through all extent, 
Spreads' undivided" operates' unspent. 

3d. The last object in versification regards expression. 

When men express their sentiments by words, they na- 
turally fall into that sort of movement of the voice, which 
is consonant to that produced by the emotion in the tW » 
and, the Dactylic or Anapaestic, the Trochaic, Iambic, or 
Spondaic, prevails even in common discourse, according to 
the different nature of the sentiments expressed; To imi- 
tate nature, therefore, the poet, in arranging his words in 
the artificial composition of verse, must take care to make 
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the movement correspond to the sentiment, by the proper 
use of the several kinds of feet : and this is the fii^t and 
most general source of expression in numbers. 

That a judicious management of the feet and pauses, may 
be peculiarly expressive of particular operations and senti- 
ments, will sufficiently appear to the learner, by a few select 
examples under each of those heads. 

In the following instance, the vast dimensions of Satan 
are shown by an uncommon succession of long syllables, 
which detain us to survey the huge arch fiend, in his fixed 
posture. ■* 

So stretch'd out huge in length the arch fiend lay. 

The next example affords instances of the power of a 
Trochee beginning a line, when succeeded by an Iambus. 

- a nd sheer within 

Lights 6n his fe^t : as when a prowling wolf 
Leaps o'er thg fence wl;h case t.ilo the fold. 
The Trochee which begins the line shows Satan in the 
act of lighting : the Iambus that follows, fixes him— 
« Lights d:i his feit." 

The same artifice, in the beginning of the next line, 
makes us see the wolf— ^ leap'd o'eV the* fence." — But as 
the mere act of leaping over the fence, is not the only cir- 
cumstance to be attended to, but also the facility with 
which it is done, this is strongly marked, not only by the 
smooth foot which follows—" \u v _h e.ise"— itself very ex- 
pressive, but likewise by a Pyrrhic preceding the last foot 
— " into the" {old." — which indeed carries the wolf — " wi Ji 
eise into the fold." 

The following instances show the effects produced by 
cse suras, so placed as to divide the line into very unequal 
portions : such as that after the first, and befox*e the last 
semipede. 



-thus with the year 



Se: so is return, but not to me returns 

Da> * or the sweet approach of even or morn. 
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Here the caesura after the first gemipede Eay> stops at 
unexpectedly, and forcibly impresses the imagination with 
the greatness of the author's loss^ the loss of sight. 

No sooner had tV Almighty ceas'd, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud* as from numbers without number* sweet 
As from blest voices uttering joy." 

There is something very striking in this uncommon cz- 

sura, which suddenly stops the reader, to reflect on the im- 

portancs of a particular word. 

We shall close the subject, with an example containing 

the united powers of many of the principles which have 

been explained. 

Dire was the tossing" deep the groans'' Dfcspah" 
Tended the sick" busiest from couch to couch" 
And over them triumphant de&th" his dart" 
Shook" but de"ay'd to strike. 

Many of the rules and observations respecting Prosodjr, 
are taken from "Sheridan's Art of Reading;** to wLich 
book the Compiler refers the ingenious student, for more 
extensive information on the subject. 
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PUNCTUATION.* 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written 
composition into sentences, or parts of sentences, 
by points or stops, fop the purpose of marking the 
different pauses which the sense, and an accurate 
pronunciation require.. 

The Comma represents tfce shortest pause ; the 
Semicolon, a pause double that of the comma ; 
the Colon, double that of the semicolon ; and 
the Period, double that of the colon. 

The precise quantity Or duration of each pause, cannot 
be denned ; for it varies with the time of the whole. The 
same composition may be rehearsed in a quicker or a slower 
time ; but the propertion between the pauses should be 
ever invariable. 

In «rder more clearly to determine the proper applica- 
tion of the points, we must distinguish between an im/ier~ 
Jiot fihrase; a, simple sentence, and a com/iound sentence. 

An imperfect phrase contains no assertion, or does not 
amount to. a proposition or sentence : as, " Therefore ; 
in haste ; studious of praise." 

A simple sentence has but one subject, and one finite 
yerb, expressed or implied : as> u Temperance preserves 
health." 

A compound sentence has more than one subject, or one 
finite verb, either expressed or understood ; or it consists 
of two or more simple sentences connected together : as 
" Good nature mends and beautifies all objects ;" " Virtue 
refines the affections, but vice debases them." 

In a sentence, 1 the subject and the verb, or either of them 

*• As punctuation is intended to aid both the sense, and the pro- 
nunciation of a sentence, it could not have been exclusively discussed 
under tfce. part of Syntax, or of Prosody. The nature of the subject, 
its extent and importance, and the grammatical knowledge which it 
presuppose*,, have, induced. i*s tg make it a distiuc: and subsequent 
article. 

Y 2 
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may be accompanied with several adjuncts : as, the object) 
the end, the circumstance of time, place, manner, and the 
like : and the subject or verb may be either immediately 
connected with them, or mediately ; that is, by being con- 
nected with something which is connected with some other, 
and so on : as, " The mind unoccupied with useful know- 
ledge, becomes a magazine of trifles and follies.** 

Members of sentences may be divided into simple and 
compound members. See page 137.. 

CHASTER fc. 

Of the Comma. 

The Comma usually sep*ates those parts of a 
sentence, which, though very closely connected 
in sense and construction, require a pause be- 
tween them. 

Rule i. With respect to a simple sentence, the several 
words of which it consists have so near a relation to each 
other, that, in general, no points are requisite, except a 
fall stop at the end of it : as, " The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom." " Every part of matter swarms 
with living creatures." 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long one, and 
the nominative case is accompanied with inseparable ad- 
juncts, may admit of a pause immediately before the verb .- 
as, "■ The good taste of the present age, has not allowed us 
to neglect the cultivation of the English language :* w To 
be totally indifferent to praise or censure, is a real defect in- 
character." 

Rule ii. When the connexion of the different parts of 
a simple sentence is interrupted by an imperfect phrase, a 
comma is- usually introduced before the beginning, and at 
the end of this phrase : as, " I remember, with gratitude, 
his goodness to me ;** « His work is, in many re*/tec/«, very 
imperfect. It is, therefore, riot much approved." But when 
these interruptions are slight and unimportant, the comma 
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is better omitted ; as, « Flattery is< certainly pernicious ;" 
" There is surely a pleasure in beneficence." 

In the generality of compound sentences, there is fre- 
quent occasion for commas ; as will appear from the fol- 
lowing view of the different occasions to which they are 
adapted. 

Rule in. When two or more nouns occur in the same 
construction, they are parted by a comma : as, " Reason, 
virtue, answer one great aim :" " The husband, wife, and 
children, suffered extremely* ;" " They took away their 
furniture, clothes, and stock in trade : n « He is alternately 
supported by his father, his uncle, and his elder brother/* 

From this rule there is mostly an exception, with regard 
to two nouns closely connected by a conjunction : as, 
" Virtue and vice form a strong contrast to each other :** 
w Libertines call religion bigotry or superstition ;" u There 
is a natural difference between merit and demerit, virtue 
and vice, wisdom and folly." But if the parts connected 
are not short, a comma may be inserted, though the con- 
junction is expressed : as, " Romances may be said to be 
miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives to evil ; ,r 
" Intemperance destroys the strength of our bodies, and 
the vigour of our minds." 

Rule iv. Two or more adjectives belonging to the same 
substantive are likewise separated by commas : as, " Plain, 
honest truth, wants no artificial covering ;" " David was 
a brave, wise, and pious man ;'* "A woman, gentle, sen- 
sible, well-educated, and religious ;" " The most innocent 
pleasures are the sweetest, the most rational, the most af- 
fecting, and the most lasting." 

But two adjectives, immediately connected by a con- 
junction, are not separated by a comma : as, " True worth 
is modest and retired ;" " Truth is fair and artless, simple 

* As a considerable pause in pronunciation, is necessary between 
the last noun and the verb, a comma should be inserted to denote it. 
But as no pause is allowable between the last adjective and the 
noun, under Rule IV, the comma is there properly omitted. 

See WALKER'S Elements of Elocution. 
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and sincere, uniform and consistent." w We maat be wise 
or foolish ; there is no me&Hm." 

Rule v. Two or more verbs, having the same nomina- 
tive case, and immexJiately following one another, are also 
separated by commas : as, " Virtue supports in adversity, 
moderates in prosperity :" " In a letter, we may advise, 
exhort^ comfort, request, and dbenss."' 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, are 
an exception to the above rule : as, « The study of natural 
history expands and elevates the mind ;" " Whether we 
eat or drink, labour or sleep, we should be moderate." 

Two or more participles are subject to a similar rule, and 
exception : as, <• A man, fearing, serving, and loving his 
Creator ;" « He was happy in being loved, esteemed, and 
respected :" * by being admired and flattered, we are of- 
ten corrupted*" 

Rule vi. Two or more adverbs immediately succeed- 
ing one another,, musjt be separated by commas : as, u We 
are fearfully, wonderfully framed ;" « Success generally 
depends on acting prudently, steadily, and vigorously, in 
what we undertake ." 

But when two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, they 
' are not parted by the comma : as, " Some men sin delibe- 
rately and presumptuously ;" " There is no middle state ; 
we must live virtuously or viciously." 

Rulevii. When participles are followed by something 
that depends on them,, they are generally separated from 
the rest of the sentence by a comma : as, " The king, ap- 
proving the filan, put it in executipn ;" " His talents, 
formed for great enter/irises, could not fail of rendering him 
conspicuous \ " All mankind compose one family, assem* 
bled under the eye of one common Father." 

Rule viit. When a conjunction is. divided by a phrase 
or sentence from the verb, to which it belongs, such inter- 
vening phrase has usually a comma at each extremity : as 
" They set out early, and, before the close of the day, ar- 
rived at the destjln.ed place." 

Rule ix. Expressions in a direct address, are separated 
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from the rest of the sentence by commas i as, * Afy sony 
S^ive me thy heart ;" " I am obliged to you, my friend** 
for your many favours." 

Rule x. The case absolute* and the infinitive mood ab- 
solute, are separated by commas from the body of the aen- 
tence : as, '* His father dying, he succeeded to the estate ;* 
" At length, their ministry performed* and race well run, 
they left the world in peace ;" " To confess the truth, I 
was much in fault." 

Rule xi. Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to 
other nouns in the same ease, by way of explication or il- 
lustration, when accompanied with adjuncts, are set off by 
commas : as, " Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was emi- 
nent for his zeal and knowledge ;" " The butterfly, child 
of the summer, flutters in the sun." 

But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper name* 
they are not divided : as, u Paul, the apostle ;" u The em- 
peror Antoaius wrote an excellent book." 

"Rule xii. Simple members of sentences connected by 
comparatives, are for the most part distinguished by a 
comma : as, u As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
so doth my sou! pant after thee ;" " Better is a dinner of 
herbs with love, than a stalled ox and hatred with it." 

If the members in comparative sentences are short, the 
comma is, in general, better omitted : as, " How much 
better is it to get wisdom than gold !" * Mankind act 
cfietier from caprice than reason." 

Rule xiii. When words are placed in opposition to 
each other, or with some marked variety, they require to 
be distinguished by a comma : as, . 

« Tho' deep, yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet not dull ; 

Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, full." 
« Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often found, 
not only in union with, but in opposition fo, the views and 
conduct of one another." 

Sometimes when the word with which the last preposi- 
tion agrees, is single, it is better to omit the comma before 
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it : as. " Many states were in alliance with, and under 
the protection gfRome." 

The same rule and restriction must be applied when two 
©r more nouns refer to the same preposition : as, " He was 
composed both under the threatening, and at the approach, 
of a cruel and lingering death ;" " He was not only the 
king) but the father of his people/' 

Rule xiv. A remarkable expression, or a short obser- 
vation, somewhat in the manner of a quotation, may be 
properly marked with a comma s as, " It hurts a man's 
pride tQj&ay, I do not know ;" " Plutarch calls lying, the 
vice of slaves." 

Rule xv. Relative pronouns are connective words, and 
generally admit a cpmma before them : as, " He preaches 
sublimely, who lives a sober, righteous, and pious life ;" 
« There is no charm in the female sex, which can supply 
the place of virtue." 

But when two members, orphrases, are closely connected 
by a relative, restraining the general notion of the antece- 
dent to a particular sense, the comma should be omitted : 
as, " Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue must make ;" 
" A man who is of a detracting spirit, will misconstrue the 
most innocent words that can be put together/* In the 
latter example, the assertion is not of " man in general," 
but of M a man who is of a detracting spirit ;" and there- 
fore they should not be separated. 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to cases in which the 
relative is not expressed, but understood : as, " It was 
from piety, warm and unaffected, that his morals derived 
strength." " This sentiment, habitual and strong, influ- 
enced his whole conduct." In both of these examples* 
the relative and verb which was, are understood. 

Rule xvi. A simple member of a sentence, contained 
within another, or following another, must be distinguished 
by the comma : as, " To improve time, whilst we are bles- 
sed with health, will smooth the bed of sickness." " Very 
often while we are complaining of the vanity, and the 
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evils of human life, we make that vanity, and we increase 
tliose evils." 

If, however, the members succeeding each other, are 
very closely connected, the comma is unnecessary : as, 
44 Revelation tells us how we may attain happiness." 

When a verb in the infinitive mood, follows its govern- 
ing verb, with several words between them, those words 
sliould generally have a comma at the end of them : as, 
<c It ill becomes good and wise men, to oppose and degrade 
one another." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common 
dependence, and succeeding one another, are also^divided 
t>y commas : as, u To relieve the indigent, to comfort the 
afflicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the deserving, 
is a humane and noble employment." 

Rule xvii. When the verb to be is followed by a verb 
in the infinitive mood, which, by transposition, might be 
made the nominative case to it, the former is generally 
separated from the latter verb, by a comma: as, " The 
-most obvious remedy is, to withdraw from all associations 
ivith bad men." " The first and most obvious remedy 
against the infection, is, to withdraw from all associations 
with bad men." 

Rule xviii. When adjuncts or circumstances are of 
importance, and often when the natural order of them is in- 
verted, they may be set off by commas : as, " Virtue must 
be formed and supported, not by unfrequent acts, but by 
daily and repeated exertions." " Vices, like shadows, to- 
iffards the evening of life, grow great and monstrous.' ' 
*' Our interests are interwoven by threads innumerable j" 
<* By threads innumerable, our interests are interwoven." 

Rule xix. Where a verb is understood, a comma may 
often be properly introduced. This is a general rule, 
which, besides comprising some of the preceding rules, will 
apply to many cases, not determined by any of them : as, 
" From law arises security ; from security, curiosity ; from 
curiosity, knowledge." In this example, the verb w arises'' 
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is understood before si cariosity" and " knowledge f at 
which words a considerable pause is necessary. 

Rule xx. The words, nay, so, hence^ again, first, se- 
condly, formerly* now, lastly., once more, above all, on the 
contrary, in the next place, in short, and alLother words and 
phrases of the same kind, must generally be separated from 
the context by a comma : as, " Remember thy best and 
Jirst friend ; formerly, the supporter of thy infancy, and 
the guide of thy childhood ; now, the guardian of thy youth, 
and the hope of thy coming years." " He feared want, 
Jience, he over-valued riches.*' " This conduct may heal 
the difference, nay, it may constantly prevent any in future." 
" Finally, I shall only repeat what has been often justly 
said." "If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer 
there will be no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit ; *o, if 
youth be trifled away without improvement, riper years 
may be contemptible and old age miserable." 

In many of the foregoing rules and examples, great re- 
gard must be paid to the length of the clauses, and the pro- 
portion which they bear to one another. An attention to 
the sense of any passage, and to the clear, easy communi- 
cation of it, will, it is presumed, with the aid of the pre- 
ceding rules, enable the student to adjust the proper pauses, 
and the places for inserting the commas. 

chapter II. 

Qfthe Semicolon 

The semicolon is used for dividing a 'compound sen- 
tence Into two or more parts, i not so closely consented as 
those which are -separated by a comma, nor yet so tittle 
^dependent on each other, as rthose which are .distinguish^ 
by a colon. 

- The semicolon As sometimes used, when the preceding 
member of the sentence does not of itself give a complete 
sense, but depends on the following clause; and sometimes 
when the sense of that member Would be complete without 
the concluding one : as in the following instances : c< As 
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the desire of approbation, when it works according to rea- 
son, improves the amiable part of our species in every thing 
that is laudable ; so nothing is more destructive to them 
■when it is governed by vanity and folly.*' * 

* Experience teaches us, that an entire retreat from 
-worldly affairs, is not what religion requires ; nor does it 
even enjoin a long retreat from them.** 

** Straws swim upon the surface ; but pearls lie at the 
"bottom/* 

" Philosophers assert, that Nature is unlimited in her 
operations ; that she has inexhaustible treasures! in reserve; 
that knowledge will always be progressive ; and that all 
future generations will continue to make discoveries, of 
which we have not the least idea.'* 

CHAPTZK III- 

Of the Cdlov. 

*The Colon is used to divide 4 sentence into 
two or more parts, less .connected than those 
which are separated by a semicolon ; but not so 
independent as separate distinct sentences. 

•The Colon may be properly applied in the three follow* 
ing cases. 

1 . When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, 
but followed by some supplemental remark, or further il- 
lustration t)f the subject : as, «* Nature felt her inability to 
extricate herself from the consequences of guilt : the gos- 
pel reveals the plan of Divine interposition and aid." " Na- 
ture confessed some atonement to be necessary : the gos- 
pel discovers that the necessary atonement is made." 

2.' When several semicolons have preceded, and a still 
greater pause is necessary, in order to mark the connecting 
or concluding sentiment : as, "A divine legislator, uttering 
his voice from heaven ;• an almighty governor, stretching 
forth his arm to punish or reward ; informing us of perpe- 
tual rest prepared hereafter for the righteous, and of indig- 
nation and Ivrath awaiting the wicked : these are the con- 

Z 
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siderations which overawe the world, which support inte- 
grity, and check guilt.'? 

~ 3. The Colon is commonly used when an example, a 
quotation, or a speech is introduced ; as, " The Scriptures 
give us an amiable representation of the Deity, an these 
words : < God is love/" " He was often heard to say t 
< I have done with the world, and I am willing to leave it."? 
The propriety of using a colon, or semicolon, is some- 
times determined by a conjunction's being expressed, or 
not expressed : as, "Do not flatter yourselves with the 
hope of perfect happiness : there is no such thing in the 
world." " Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of per- 
feet happiness ; for there is no such.thing in the world." 

CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Period, 

When a sentence is complete and independ- 
ent, and not connected in construction with the 
following sentence, it is marked with a period. 

Some sentences are independent of each other, both in 
their sense and construction : as, " Fear God. Honour 
the king. Have charity towards all men." Others- are/in- 
dependent only in their grammatical construction: as, 
« The Supreme Being changes not, either in his desire to 
promote our happiness, or in the plan of his administra- 
tion. . One light always shines upon us from above. .Qne 
clear and direct path is always pointed out to man.". 

A period may sometimes be admitted between two s?e»- 
tences, though they axe joined by a disjunctive or copula- 
tive conjunction. For the quality of the point does not 
always depend on the connective particle, but on the sense 
and structure of sentences : .asj " Recreations, though they 
may be of an innqcent kind, require steady government, to 
keep them within a due and limited province, But sugK as 
are of an irregular and vicious nature, are not to be govern- 
edj but to be banished from every well-regulated mind." 

"He who lifts himself up to the observation and. notice 
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of the world, i9> of a!l men, the least likely to avoid cen- 
sure. For he draws upon himself a thousand eyes, that 
will narrowly inspect him in* every part." 

The period should he used after every abbreviated word : 
as, "M.S. P. S. N.B. A.D. O. S. N. S," fcc. 



CHAPTER V. 

Of the D j sir y Notes of Interrogation and Exclama- 
tion, &c. 

THE DASH. 

The Dash, though often used improperly by hasty and 
incoherent writers, may be introduced with propriety, 
where the sentence breaks off abruptly ; where a significant 
pause is required ; or where there is an unexpected turn 
in the sentiment : as, " If thou art he, so much respected 
once — but, oh ! how fallen I how degraded i" " If acting 
conformably to the will of our Creator ;•— if promoting the 
welfare of mankind around us ; if securing our own hap- 
piness ; are objects of the highest moment :— then we are 
loudly called upon, to cultivate and extend the great inte- 
rests of religion and virtue." 

" Here lies the great— —False marble, where i 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here." 

Besides the points which mark the pauses in discourse, 
there are others, which denote a different modulation of 
voice, in correspondence to the sense. These are, 

The Interrogative point, ? 

The Exclamation point, 1 

. ^ The Parenthesis, ( ) 

INTERROGATION. 

A note of Interrogation, is used at the end of an inter- 
rogative sentence ; that is, when a question is asked : as, 
"Who will accompany me ?" "Shall we always be 
friends?" . 
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Questions which a person asks himself in contemplation, 
ought to be terminated by points of interrogation : as, 
" Who adorned the heavens with such exquisite beauty l n 
" At whose command do the planets perform their constant 
revolutions ?'* 

A point of Interrogation is improper after sentences 
which are not questions, but only expressions of admira- 
tion, or of some other emotion. 

" How many instances have we of chastity and excel- 
lence in the fair sex i" 

" With what prudence does the son of Sirach advise us 
in the choice of our companions l M 

A note of interrogation should not be employed, in cases 
where it is only said a question has been asked, and where 
the words are not used as a question. " The Cyprians 
asked me, why I wept." To give this sentence the in- 
terrogative form, it should be expressed thus : " The Cy- 
prians said to me, « Why dost thou weep ?'" 

EXCLAMATION. 

The note of Exclamation is applied to expressions ot 
sudden emotion, surprise, joy, grief, &c. and also to invo- 
cations or addresses : as, " My friend '. this conduct ama- 
zes me !" " Bless the Lord, O my soul ! and forget not 
all his benefits I" 

" Oh 1 had we both our humble state maintain 'd, 
And safe in peace and poverty remain'd I". 
" Hear me, O Lord ! for thy loving kindness is great."* 

It is difficult, in some cases, to distinguish between an 
interrogative tind exclamatory sentence ; but a sentence, in 
which any wonder or admiration is expressed, and no 
answer either expected or implied, may be always properly 
terminated by a note of exclamation : as, « How much 
vanity in the pursuits of men ! M « Who can sufficiently 
express the goodness of our Creator !'* «* What is more 
amiable than virtue !" 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indeterflu- 
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nftte as f© their quantity « time, and may be equivalent 
mi that respect to a semicolon, a colon, or a period, as the 
~*ense may require. They mark an elevation of the voice. 
The utility of the points of Interrogation and Exclama- 
tion, appears from the following examples, in which the 
-meaning is signified and discriminated solely by the points. 

" What condescension l" 
" What condescension ?" 

« How great was the sacrifice !" 
** How great was the sacrifice ?'* 

PARENTHESIS. 

A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary in* 
formation, or useful remark, introduced into the body of 
a sentence obliquely, and which may be omitted without 
injuring the construction : as, 

«• Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below.** 

" And was the ransom paid I It was : and paid 
(What can exalt hi* bounty more ?) for thee.** 

« To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save four or 
live letters (for what is a name besides ?) from oblivion.'* 
" Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that know 
the law,) how that the law hath dominion over a man as 
long as he liveth ?** 

If the incidental clause is short, or perfectly coincides 
with the rest of the sentence, it is not proper to use the 
parenthetical characters. The following instances are there- 
fore improper uses of the parenthesis. " Speak you (who 
saw) his wonders in the deep.'* " Every planet (as the 
Creator has made nothing in vain) is most probably inha- 
bited.** " He found them asleep again ; (for their eyes 
were heavy ;) neither knew they what to answer him." 

The parenthesis marks a moderate depression of the voice 
and may be accompanied whh every point which the sensi 
Would require if the parenthetical characters were omitted. 
Z 2 
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It ought to terminate with, the same kind of stop which. 
the member has, that precedes it ; and to. contain that stop 
within the parenthetical marks. We must, however, ex- 
cept cases of interrogation and exclamation «, as, " While 
they wish to please, (and why should they not wish it ?) 
they disdain dishonorable means." " It was represented 
by an analogy, (Oh, how inadequate 1) which was bor- 
rowed from," &c. 

There are other characters, which are frequently made 
use of in composition, and which may be explained in* this* 
place, viz* 

An Apostrophe, marked thus • is used to abbreviate or 
shorten a word : as, 'tis for it U ; tho* for though ; e'en for 
even / judg'd forjudged. Its chief use is to show the geni- 
tive case of nouns : as, " A man's property - r a woman's 
ornament." 

A Caret marked thus A is placed where some word hap- 
pens to be left out in writing, and which is inserted -over 
the line. This mark is also called a circumflex, when- 
placed over some vowel of a word, to denote a long syl- 
lable : as, tt Euphrates." 

A Hyphen, marked th«3 - is employed in connecting 
compounded words : as, « Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-existence,. 
self-love, to-morrow, mother-in-law." 

It is also used when a word is divided, and the former 
part is written or printed at the end of one line, and the 
latter part at the beginning of another. In this case, it is 
placed at the end of the &*st line, not at the beginning ol 
the second. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus *as, " Fancy" The 
Crave thus * : as, " Favour." 

In English, the Accentual marks are chiefly used in. 
spelling-books and dictionaries, to mark the syllables which 
require a particular stress of the voice in pronunciation. 

The stress is laid on long and short syllables indiscrimi- 
nately. In order to distinguish the one from the other,, 
some wiiters of dictionaries have placed the grave on the 
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former, and the acifte-on the latter, in this manner: 
" Minor, mineral, lively, lived, rival, river." 

The proper mark to distinguish a long syllable, is this ~ : 
as, « Rosy :" and a short one thus " : as, tt Folly. ^ This 
last mark is called a breve. 

A Diuresis, thus marked ", consists of two points placed 
over one of the two vowels that would otherwise make a 
diphthong, and parts them into two syllables : as, « Cre- 
ator, coadjutor, aerial." 

A Section, marked thus $, is the division of a discourse, 
©r chapter, into less parts or portions. 

A Paragraph 1f denotes the beginning of a new'subject, 
or a sentence not connected wkh the foregoing. This cha- 
racter is chiefly used in the Old, and in the New Testa- 
ment. 

^A Quotation" ". Two inverted commas are generally 
placed at the beginning of a phrase or a passage, which is 
quoted or transcribed from the speaker or author in his 
own words ; and two commas in their direct position, are 
placed at the conclusion : as, 

" The proper study of mankind is man." 
Crotchets or Brackets [] serve to inclose a word or 
sentence, which is to be explained in a note, or the expla- 
nation itself, or a word or a sentence which is intended to 
supply some deficiency, or to rectify some mistake. 

An Index or Hand |C?* points out a remarkable passage, 
or something that requires particular attention. 

A Brace > is used in poetry at the end of a triplet or 

three lines, which have the same rhyme 

Braces are also used to connect a number of words 
with one common term, and are introduced to prevent a 
repetition in writing or printing. 

An Asterisk, or little star *, directs the reader to some 
note in the margin, or at the bottom of the page* Two or 
three asterisks generally denote the omission of some let- 
ters in a word, or of some bold or indelicate expression] or 
some defect in the manuscript* 
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A»Efip«s — is also used, when some letters in a 
word, or some words in a verse, are omitted : as, u The 
fc— g," for "the king." 

An Obelisk, which is marked thusf, and Parallels 
thus ||, together with the letters of the Alphabet, and fi- 
gures, are used as references to the margin, or bottom of 
the page. 

PARAGRAPHS. 

It may not be improper to insert in this place, a few 
general directions respecting the division of a composition 
into paragraphs. 

Different subjects, unless they are very short, or very 
numerous in small compass, should be separated into para- 
graph* 

When one subject is continued to a considerable length, 

^hc larger divisions of it should be put into paragraphs. 
And it will have a good effect to form the breaks, when it 
can properly be done, at sentiments of the most weight, or 
that call for peculiar attention. 

The facts, premises, and conclusions, of a subject, some* 
times naturally point out the separations into paragraphs : 
and each of these, when of great length, will again require 
subdivisions at the most distinctive parfci. 

In cases which require a connected subject to be formed 
into several paragraphs, a suitable turn of expression, exhi- 
biting the connexion of the broken parts, wijl give beauty 
and force to the division. 

DIRECTIONS RESPECTING THE USE OP CAPITAL 
LETTERS. 

It was formerly the custom to begin every noun with a 
capital : but as this practice was troublesome, and gave the 
writing or printing a crowded and confused appearance, 
it has been discontinued. It is, however, vary proper to 
begin with a capital, 

U The first word of every book, chapter^ letter note, 
"- %ny other piece of writing. 

The first word after a period ; and, if the two sentcn- 
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ces are totally independent, after a note of interrogation or 
exclamation. 

But if a number of interrogative or exclamatory seiv- 
tences, are thrown into one general group ; or if the con- 
struction of the latter sentences depends on the former, all 
of them, except the first, may begin with a small letter t as, 
** How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity ? and 
the scorners delight in their scorning; ? and fools hate know- 
ledge ? w " Alas 1 how different I yet how like the same V* 

3. The appellations of the Deity : as, u God, Jehovah, 
the Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, 
the Messiah, the Holy Spirit/' 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, * mountains, 
rivers, ships : as, " George, York, the Strand, the Alps, 
the Thames, the Seahorse." 

5. Adjectives derived from proper names of places i 
as, " Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian." 

6. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a 
colon, or when it is in a direct form : as, " Always re- 
member this ancient maxim : «' Know thyself.' " " Our 
great Lawgiver says, 4 Take up thy cross daily, and follow 
me.* " But when a quotation is brought in obliquely after 
a comma, a capital is unnecessary : as, " Solomon observes, 
* that pride goes before destruction.' " 

The first word of an example may also very properly 
begin with a capital : as, " Temptation proves our virtue.'* 

7. Every substantive and principal word in the titles of 
books: as, " Johnson's Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage ; w Thomson's Seasons ;" " Rollin's Ancient 
History." 

8. The first word of every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun J, and the interjection 0, are written in 
capitals : as, a I write :*' " Hear, O earth I" 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with 
capitals, when they are remarkably emphatical, or the 
principal subject of the composition. 
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APPENDIX: 

tdN'TxiNixG rules and observations for assisting 

' 7VUNG PERSONS To WRITE tVlTff PBRSPICUITT AXD 
ACCURACY. TO XE STUDIED AFTER THET HAVE AC- 
QUIRED A COMPETENT KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLJSt 
GRAMMAR. 



FfeRSPICUIT* 

IS the fundamental quality of style t a quality so essentialin 
fevery kind of writing-, that for the want of ft nothing can 
atone. It is not to be considered as merely a sort of nega- 
tive virtue, or Freedom from defect. It has higher merit : 
it is a degree of positive beauty. We are pleased with ari 
author, and consider him as deserving praise, who frees us 
from all fatigue* of searching for his meaning ; who carries 
us through his subject without any embarrassment or con- 
fusion ; whbse style flows aways like a limpid stream> 
through which we see to the very bottom. 

The study of perspicuity and accuracy of expression 
consists of two parts : and requires attention, first, to 
Single Wofds and Phrases ; and then, to the Constmction 
qf Smtences. 

PART I. 

Of PmrspicuiTt and Accuracy of Expression, w#* 
resfiect to single Words and Phrases* 

These qualities of style, considered with regard to 
words and phrases, require the following properties': W* 

RITY, PROPRIETY, and PRECISION. 
CHAPTER I. 

Of PuRiTr. 

Purity of style consists in the use of such words, and 
ch constructions, as belong to the idiom of the language 
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which we spsak ; ja opposition to words and phrases that 
are take* from other b&guagea^or that w upgr^agiatica^ 
obsolete* new-coined, or used, without proper authority. 
All such words and phases as the following, should be 
avoided : Quoth he ; Iitdst not ; erevthile ; hcM*t ; aelfmme$ 
deticatesse, for delicacy ; fioHteaae^ for politeness ; hauteur, 
for haughtiness, ; 4ncumhenmmt.y cowicxity, martyrised, for 
ereumkrance, conpe:*k% martyred* 

The introduction of foreign, and teamed words, unless 
where necessity requires tfeem, should never be admitted 
into our composition. Barren languages may need such 
assistance* but ours is not one o^ these. A multitude of 
jLajiUt words, in particular, have, of late, been poured in 
upon, our language.. On some occasions, they give an ap* 
pearance ef elevation and dignity to style ; but they, often 
render it stiff and apparently forced* In general, a plains 
native style, is not only more intelligible to ail readers, but 
by a proper management of words, it c&n be made equally 
strong and expressive with this Latinised English, or any 
"foreign idioms 

chapter n. 

OfPnoPRi&vr. 

PROPRiETf of languages the selection of such words 
as the best usage has appropriated to those ideas, which we 
intend to express by them;, in. opposition to low expessions, 
and to words and phrases which would be less significant of 
the ideas that we mean.to convey.* . Style may be pure, that 
is, it may be.strktly English, without Scotticisms or Gal- 
licisms, pr ungrammaticaj,*' irregular expressions of any 
land, and may, nevertheless,' be deficient in propriety : for 
the words may be HI chpsen, not adapted to the subject, 
nor fully expressive of the authors sense. 

Tq piieserve propriety, therefore, in our words and 
phrases, we must avoid low expression* ;. tiififily word* tlmt 
are wanting ; be careful not to u*e the mine word in differ- 
ent senses ; avoid the injudicious use of technical phrases, 
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equivocal or ambiguous words, unintelligible exftesHona % and ail 
such word* and phrases mare not adafited to our meaning'. 
• 1. Avoid/ow expressions ; such as, « Topsy turvy, huriy 
burly, pellmell ; having a month's mind for a thing ; cur- 
rying favour with a person ; dancing attendance tin the 
great," &c: 

•* Meantime the Britons, left to shift for thenisefves, 
were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence.'' The 
phrase, « left to shift for themselves? is rather a low phrase, 
and too much in the familiar style to be proper in a grave 
treatise. 

2. Supply words that are wanting. " Arbitrary power I 
look upon as a greater evil than anarchy itself, as much as 
a savage is a happier state of life than a Slave at the oar /' 
it should have been, « as much as the state of a savage is 
happier than that of a slave at the oar/* " He has not 
treated this subject liberally, by the views of others as Well 
as his own ;" u By adverting to the views of others,** would 
have been better. " This generous action greatly increased 
xhis former services;" it should have been, "greatly in- 
creased the merit of his former services." " By the plea- 
sures of the imagination or fancy (which I shall use pro- 
miscuously) I here mean," &c Thb passage ought to have 
had the word" terms" supplied, which, would have made 
it correct : " terms which I shall use promiscuously/' 

It may be proper in this place, to observe, that articles 
and prepositions are sometimes improperly omitted ; as in 
the following instances : " How immense the difference be- 
tween the pious and profane 1" " Death is the common lot 
of all ; of good men and bad." They should have had 
the article and preposition repeated ; " How immense the 
difference between the pious and the profane !" u Death is 
the common lot of all j of good men and of bad." 

The repetition of articles and prepositions is proper, 
when we intend to point out the objects of which we speak, 
as distinguished from each other, or in contrast ; and when 
we wish that the reader's attention should rest on that dis- 
tinction : as, " Our sight is at once the most delightful, 
and the most useful of all our senses/' 
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S. In the same sentence, be careful not to use the same 
word too frequently, nor in different semes. " One may have 
»n air which proceeds from a just sufficiency and knowl- 
edge of the matter before him, which may naturally pro- 
duce some motions of his head and body, which migh be- 
come the bench better than the bar." 

The pronoun which is here thrice used in such a manner 
as to throw obscurity over the sentence. 

** Gregory favoured the undertaking, for no other reason 
than this, that the manager, in countenance, favoured his 
friend." It should have been, " resembled his friend." 

a Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man : 
it is by the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, and 
the poor supplied." In this sentence, the word " charity" 
is improperly used in two different senses ; for the highest 
benevolence, and for almsgiving. 

4. Avoid the injudicious use of technical terms. To in- 
form those who do not understand sea-phrases, that " We 
tacked to the larboard, and stood off to sea," would be 
expressing ourselves very obscurely. Technical phrases 
not being in current use, but only the peculiar dialect of a 
particular class, we should never use them but when we 
know they will be understood. 

5. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous words. The following 
sentences are exceptionable in this respect. " As for such 
animals as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to destroy 
them/* " I long since learned to like nothing but what 
you do*" " He aimed at nothing less thap the crown," 
may denote either, " Nothing was less aimed at by him 
than the crown," or, " Nothing inferior to the crown could 
satisfy his ambition." " J will have mercy, and not sacri*. 
fice." The first part of this sentence denotes, " I will ex- 
ercise mercy ;" whereas it is in this place employed to 
signify, u I require others to exercise it." The translation 
should therefore have been accommodated to these differ- 
ent meanings. « They were both much more ancient 
among the Persians, than Zoroaster or Zerdusht." The 

A a 
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or in this sentence is equivocal. It serves either as a 
copulative to synonymous words, or as a disjunctive of 
different tilings; If, therefore, the student should Dot 
know that Zoroaster and Zerdusht mean the same person, 
he will mistake the sense " The rising tcmb a lofty 
column bore:" " And -thus the son the fervent sire addrest." 
Did the tomb bear the column, or the column the tomb . ? 
Did the son address the sire, or the sire the son ? 

6. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent words or phrases. 
« I have observed," says Steele, " that- the superiority 
among these coffeehouse politicians, proceeds from an 
opinion of gallantry and fashion." This sentence, con- 
sidered in itself, evidently conveys no meaning. First, it 
is not said whose opinion, their own, or that of others : 
Secondly, it is not said what opinion, or of what sort, fa- 
vourable or unfavourable, true or false, but in general, " an 
opinion of gallantry and fashion," which contains no de- 
finite expression of any meaning. With the joint assistance 
of the context, reflection, and conjecture, we shall perhaps 
/conclude that the author intended to say : " That the rank 
among these politicians was determined by the opinion 
generally entertained of the rank, in point of gallantry and 
fashion, that each of them had attained." 

« This temper of mind," says an author, speaking of 
humility, " keeps our understanding tight, about us." 
Whether the author had any meaning in this expression, 
cr what it was, is not easy to determine. 

Sometimes a writer runs oh in a specious verbosity, 
amusing his reader with synonymous terms and identjcaJ 
propositions, well-turned periods, and high sounding 
words ; but at the same time, using those words so inde- 
finitely, that the reader can either atfix no meaning at all 
to them, or may affix to them almost any meaning he 
pleaks. 

« If it is asked," says a late writer, « whence arises the 
harmony, or beauty of language ? what are the rules for 
obtaining it ? the answer is obvious. Whatever renders i 
period sweet and pleasant, makes it also graceful. A go° d 
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ear is the gift of nature ; it may be much improved, but. 
not acquired by art. Whoever is possessed of it, will' 
scarcely need dry critical precepts to enable him to judge 
of a true rhythmus, and melody of composition. Just 
numbers, accurate proportions, a musical symphony, mag- 
nificent figures, and that decorum which is the result of "all 
these, are unison to the human mind," 

The following is a poetical example of the same nature, 
ia which there is scarcely a glimpse of meaning, though 
it was composed by an eminent poet. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony 
Thro' all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man.. 

In general, it may be said? that in writings of this stamp; 
we must accept of sound instead of sense ; being assured, 
that if we meet with little that can inform the judgment, 
we shall at least find nothing that will offend the ear. And 
perhaps this is one reason that we pass over such smooth 
language, without suspecting that it contains little or no 
meaning. In order to write or speak clearly unci intelli- 
gibly, two things are especially requisite : one, that we 
have clear and distinct ideas of our subject ; and the other, 
that our words be approved signs of those ideas. That 
persons who think confusedly, should express themselves 
obscurely, is not to be wondered at ; for embarrassed, ob- 
scure, and feeble sentences, are generally, if not always, 
the result of embarrassed, obscure, and feeble thought ; but 
that persons of judgment, who are accustomed to scruti- 
nize their ideas, and the signification of their words, should 
sometimes write without any meaning, is, at first sight, 
matter of admiration. This, however, when further consi- 
dered, appears to be an effect derived from the same cause, 
indistinctness of conception, and- inattention to the exact 
import of words. The occasions on which we are most 
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apt to speak and write in this unintelligible manner, art 
the three following. 

The^r*? is, where there is an exuberance of metaphor. 
Writers who are fond of the metaphoric style, are gene- 
rally disposed to continue it too long, and to pursue it too 
far. They are often misled by a desire of flourishing on 
the several properties of a metaphor which they have 
ushered into the discourse, without taking the trouble to 
examine whether there are any qualities in the subject, to 
which these properties can* with justice and perspicuity, 
be applied. The following instance of this sort of writing 
is from an author of considerable eminence. " Men must 
acquire a very peculiar and strong habit of turning their 
view inward, in order to explore the interior regions and 
recesses of the mind, the hollow caverns of deep thought, 
the private seats of fancy, and the wastes and wildernesses, 
as well as the more fruitful and cultivated tracts of this ob- 
scure climate." A most wonderful way of telling us, that 
it is difficult to trace the operations of the mind. The au- 
thor having determined to represent the human mind under 
the metaphor of a country, revolved in his thoughts the 
various objects which might be found in a country, with- 
out consideiing whether there are any things in the mind 
properly analogous to these. Hence the strange parade he 
makes with regions and recesses, hollow caverns and private 
seats, wastes and wildernesses, fruitful and cultivated tracts ; 
words which, though they have a precise meaning, as ap- 
plied to country, have no definite signification, as applied 
to mind. 

The second occasion of our being apt to write unintelli- 
gibly, is that wherein the terms most frequently occurring* 
denote things which are qf a complicated nature, and to 
which the mind is not sufficiently familiarised* Of these 
the instances are numberless in every tongue ; such as 
Government, church, state, constitution, power, legislature* 
jurisdiction, Sec 

The third and principal occasion of unintelligible wnj 
ting, is, when the terms employed ave very abstract, and 

-onsequently of very extensive signification*. Thus, tne 
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word lion is more distinctly apprehended by the mind than 
the word beast, beast than animal, and animal than being. 

The 7th and last rute fo; preserving propriety in our 
tvards and phrases, is, to avoid all 1 those which are not adapt- 
ed t& tfie ideas we mean to communicate ; or which' are (ess 
significant than others, of those ideas. " He feels any sorrow 
tl>at van arrive at man ;" better " ha/iften to man." <* Tho 
conscience of approving one's self a benefactor, is the best 
recompense for being so;" it should have been, " conscious- 
ness." He firmly believed the divine firecept^ " There is 
not a sparrow falls to the ground," &c. It should have 
been ".' doctrine" 

"It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters." A 
scene cannot be said to enter : an actor enters ; but a scene 
appears, or presents itself. 

"We immediately assent to the beauty of an object,. 

without inquiring into the causes of it:" it is proper to say, 

that we assent to the truth of a proposition ; but it. cannot 

' so well be said, that we assent to, the beauty of an object. 

Acknowledge would have expressed the sense with propriety. 

" The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give us a notion of 
extension, shape, and all other ideas that enter, at the. eye, 
except colours/' Extension and shape can, with no pro- 
priety, be called ideas ; they are^ properties of matter. 
Neither is it accurate, to speak of any sense giving us a 
notion of ideas : our senses give us the ideas themselves.. . 
The moaning of die sentence would have been proper, and 
rmrch dearer, if (he author had expressed himself thus : 
u The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give us the idea of. ex- 
tension, figure, and all the other properties of matter, 
which are perceived by the eye, except colours." 

« The covetous man never has' a sufficiency ; although 
he has what is enough for nr.ture," is, much inferior to, 
u TKe covetous man never has enough ;. although' he has 
What is sufficient for nature." 

** A traveller observes the most striking objects he sees; 
' a general remarks all the motions of' his enemy l" better 
' thus ; « A traveller remarks,*' &c. "j « ? A general aBscrves,"' 
' -fee. -' ; - * • A a %: '" :: 
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« This measure enlarged his school, aitd obliged him to 
increase the buildings ; n it should be, « increased his 
school ;" and " enlarge the buildings.** 

u He applied a medicine before the poison; had time to 
work ?* better thus : " He applied an antidote, 9 * fee. 

tf The poison of a suspicious temper frequently throws 
out its bad qualities, on all who are within its Peach j** 
better,. " throws out its malignant qualities.'* ' 

44 1 will go except I should be ill ;" " I saw them all un- 
less two or three i" corrected thus : "unless I should be 
ill ;" « except two or three." 

A selection of words and phrases, which are peculiarly 
expressive of the ideas we design to communicate ; or 
which are as particular and determinate m their significa~ 
tion, as is consistent with the nature and the scope of the 
discourse ; possesses great beauty, and cannot fail to pse~ 
duce a good effect* 

chap-to* inv c 

Of PjtJKCMIO^ 

Pftficisrow is the third requisite of perspfcuity with re- 
spect to words and phrases. It signifies Petreiichihg super- 
fluities, and prunmg the expression, so as to exhftjit neither 
more nor less than an exact copy of the person's idea mho 
uses it* f . • 

The words used to express kfcas may be faulty in ttote 
respects. 1st, They may not express the idea which the 
author intends, but some other which only resembles it V 
secondly,, They may express that idea; but not f&Hyand 
completely ; thirdly, They may express it, tagethefrtf&h « 
something more than is intended* Precision stands opposed 
to these thr^e faults, but chiefly to the last* Propriety im- 
plies a freedom from the* twso former faults.; "The wofdii 
which are used may te proper ; that is, they*m$y> expw» 
the idea intended, and they* may express it fully v ta*** 
be precise, signifies that they express that idea and no mo*** 

The use and importance of precision may be deduce* 
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from the nature of' the human mind. It never can view, 
clearly and distinctly, more than one object at a time. If 
it must look at two of three together, especially objects 
that have resemblance or connexion, it finds itself confused 
and embarrassed. It cannot clearly perceive in what they 
agree, and in what they differ. Thus, were any object, 
suppose some animal, to be presented to my view, of whose 
structure I wished to form a distinct notion, I should desire 
all its trappings to be taken off, I should require it to be 
brought before me by itself, and to stand alone, that there 
might be nothing to divide my attention. The same is the 
case witfc words. If, when any one would inform me of his 
meaning, he also tells me more than what conveys it ; if he 
joins foreign circumstances to the principal objects : if, by 
unnecessarily varying the expression, he shifts the point of 
view, and makes me see sometimes the object kself, and 
sometimes another thing that is connected with it, ho 
thereby obliges me to look on several objects at once, and 
I lose sight of the principal. He loads the animal he is 
showing me, with so many trappings and collars, that I 
cannot distinctly view it ; or he brings so many- of the same 
species before me, some what resembling, and yet somewhat 
differing, that I see none of them clearly. When an author 
tells me of his hero's courage in the day of battle, the ex- 
pression, is precise) and I understand it fully ; but if, from 
the jdesire of multiplying words, he should praise his cour- 
age and fortitude ; at the moment he joins these words to- 
gether, my idea begins to, waver. He means to express 
one quality more strongly, but he fain truth expressing 
two :; courage resists danger ; fortitude supports pain. The 
ocefcaion of exerting each of these qualities is different ; and 
being led to think of both together, when only one of them 
shduld be considered, my view is rendered unsteady, and 
my conception of the object iwiistinct* 

All subject do. not equally require precision. It is suffi- 
eienty on many 'Occasions, that we have a general view of 
the meaning. The subject, perhaps, is of the known and 
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familiar kind, and we are? in no hazard of tmsfakiflg the 
sense of the author, though every word which he uses is 
not precise and exact. * ' ' 

Many authors offend against this rule of ftr cation. A 
considerable one, in describing a bad action, expresses him- 
self thus : «* It is to remove a good and orderly affection, 
and to introduce an ill, or disorderly one ; to commit an 
action that is ill , immoral, and unjust ; to do i!I,*er to act 
in prejudice of integrity, good nature, and worth.**; 

A crowd of unmeaning or useless words it brought toge- 
ther by some authors, who, afraid of expressing themselves 
in a common and ordinary manner, and allured by an ap- 
pearance of splendour, surround every thing which they 
mean to say with a certain copious loquacity. 

The great source o(a loose style in opposition to preci- 
sion, is the injudicious use of the words termed synonymous. 
They are called synonymous, because they agree in ex- 
pressing one principal idea ; but, for the most part, if not 
always, they express it with some diversity in the circum- 
stances. 

The following instances show a difference in the meaning 
of words reputed synonymous, and point out the use of at- 
tending, with care and strictness, to the exact import oi 
words. 

Custom^ AaitV^-^Custom, respects the action ; babit, ilw 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition. of the 
same act : by habit, the, effect which that repetition pro- i 
duces on the mind or body. By the custom of walking 
often in the streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Pride> vanity i~ Fride makes us esteem ourselves ; unity 
makes us desire the esteem of others. It is justto aay> 
that a man is too proud to be vain. • - , 

Haughtiness^ disdain.— .Haughtiness is founded <» 4ne 
high opinion we entertain of ourselves ; ^i^daifl* on the 
low qfpinibn we have of others. ♦ • 

Only, alone. — Only, imports, that, there la no otfaer*of the 
same kind ; alone, imports being accompanied by no other. 
An only child, is one that has neither brother nor sister ; a 
child alone, is one who is left by itself. There is a differ- 
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ence, therefore, in precise language, between these two 
phrases ; « Virtue only makes us happy ;" and " Virtue 
alone makes happy." 

Wisdom, prudence^- Wisdom leads us to speak and act 
what is most proper. Prudence, prevents our speaking or 
acting improperly. 

Entire, cotn/ilete^-A thing is entire, by wanting none of 
its parts : complete, by wanting none of the appendages 
that belong to it. A man may have in entire house to 
himsejf, and yet not have one complete apartment. 

Surprised, astomahcdyomazed, confounded.—! am surprised 
with what is new or unexpected : I am astonished at what 
is vast or great : I am amazed at what is incomprehensi- 
ble ; I am confounded by what is shocking or terrible. 

Tranquillity, fteace, cabn. — .Tranquillity, respects a situa- 
tion free from trouble, considered in itself; peace, the same 
situation with respect to any causes that might interrupt 
it ; calm, with regard to a disturbed situation going before 
or following it. A good man enjoys tranquillity, in him- 
self ; peace with others ; and calm, after the storm. 

These are some of the numerous instances of words, in 
our language, whose significations approach, but are not 
precisely the same. The more the distinction in the mean- 
ing of such words is attended to, the more clearly and 
forcibly shall we speak or write. It may not, on all occa- 
sions, be necessary to- pay a great deal of attention to very 
nice distinctions; yet the foregoing, instances show the 
utility of some general care to understand the distinct im- 
port of our words* 

While we are attending to precision, we must be on out* 
guard, lest, from the desire of priming too closely, we re- 
trench ell copiousness. Scarcely in any language are there: 
two words that convey precisely the same idea ; a person 
thoroughly conversant in the propriety of the language* 
will always be able to observe something that distinguishes. 
t}\em% As they are like different shades of the same co- 
laur, an accurate writer cam employ them to great advaa- 
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tage, by using them so as to heighten and complete the ob- 
ject which .he presents to us. He supplies by one what 
was wanting in the other, to the strength, or to the finishing', 
of the image which he means to exhibit. But, fdr ttois 
ptrpose, he must be attentive to the choice of his woixls,- 
and not employ them carelessly, merely, for .the sake of 
filling up a period, or of rounding of diversifying his lan- 
guage, as if their signification wene exactly the same, while- 
in truth it is not To unite, copiousness and precision, to 
be full and easy, and at the same time correct aad exact in 
the choice of every word, is no doutrt one of v the highest 
and most difficult attainments in writing. 

PART I{. 

Of PERSPicuirr and AecusAcrof Expression^ with re*, 
sfiect to the CoKsfRucriosof Sen*encks. 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very long, 
nor very short : Ion g ones require close attention to make 
us clearly perceive the connexion of the several parts ; and 
short ones are apt to break the sense, and Weaken the con- 
nexion of thought. Yet occasionally they, may both be 
used withfbrce and propriety ; as may be se en in the fol- 
lowing sentences. 

u If you look about you, *nd consider the lives of others 
as well as your own *, if you think how few are born with 
honour, and how many die wkhout name or children ; how 
little beauty we see, and how few fiiends we hear of ;♦ how 
much poverty, and how many diseases there are in the 
world ; you will fall down upon your knees, and instead of 
repining at one affliction, will admire so many blessings, 
which you have received from the Divine hand," This is * 
a Sentence composed of several members linked together,- 
and hanging upon one another, so that the sense of the' 
whole is not brought out till the close. • The following i's 
an example of one in wbicfc the sense is formed into short,* 
independent propositions, each complete within itself. " I 
confess, it was want of consideration that made me an au~ 
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thor, I wrote because it amused me. ^ 1 corrected, be- 
cause it was as pleasant to me to correct as to write. 1 
published, because I was told I might please such as it was 
a credit to please" f 

A train of sentences, constructed in the same manner, 
and with the same number of members, should never be 
allowed to succeed one another. A long succession of 
either long or short sentences should also be avoided j for 
the ear tires of either of them when too long continued. 
Whereas, by a proper mixture of Jong and short periods, 
and of periods variously constructed, not only the ear is 
gratified ; but animation and force are* given to our style. 

We now proceed to consider the things most essential to 
an accurate and a perfect sentence. They appear to be the 
four following: 1. clearness. 2. unit y. 3. -strength. 

4. A JUDICIOUS USfi OF THE FlGUKltS OF SPEECH. 
CHAPTER I. 

Of the Clea&hess qfa Sentence. 

PuRjT,Y*propfiety, and precision, in words and phrases 
.separately considered, have already been explained, and 
shown to be necessary to perspicuous and accurate writing. 
The just relation of. sentences, and the parts of sentences, 
to one another and the due arrangement of the whole, are 
$he subjects which remain to be discussed. 

The FiRsrrequisite of a perfect sentence is Clearnets. 

Whatever leaves the mind in any sort of suspense as to 
the meaning, ought 'to be avoided. Obscurity arises from 
two causes ; either from a wrong Choice of words, or a 
wrong arrangement of them. The choice of words and 
phrases, 4s far as regards perspicuity, has been already con* 
sidered. The disposition of them com^s now under con- 
sideration. 

The first thing to be studied here, is grammatical pro- 
priety. But as the grammar of our language is compara- 
tively not extensive, there may be an obscure order of words 
where there is no transgression of any grammatical rule. 
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The relations of words, or members of a period, are, with 
us, ascertained only by the position in which they stand. 

Hence a capital rule in the arrangement of sentences is, 
that the words or members, most clearly related, should be 
placed in the sentence as near to each other as possible, so 
as to make their mutual relation clearly appear. It will be 
proper to produce some instances, in order to show the im- 
portance of this rule. 

1. In the position of adverbs. " The Romans understood 
liberty, at leant, as well as we." These words are capable 
of two different senses, according as the emphasis, in read- 
ing them, is laid upon liberty or upon at least. The words 
should have been thus arranged : " The Romans under- 
stood liberty as well, at least, as we.'* 

" Theism can only be opposed to polytheism, or athe- 
ism." Is it meant that theism is capable of nothing else 
besides being opposed to polytheism, or atheism ? This is 
what the words literally import, through the wrong placing 
of the, adverb only. It should have been, " Theism can be 
Dpposed only to polytheism or atheism." 

« By the pleasures of the imagination, I mean only such 
pleasures as arise originally from sight." When it is said, 
* I mean only such pleasures. 99 it may be remarked, that 
the adverb only is not properly placed. It is not intended 
here to qualify the word mean, but such pleasures ; and 
therefore should have been placed in as close connexion as 
possible with the word which it limits or qualifies. The 
style becomes more clear and neat, when the words are 
arranged thus : " By the pleasures of the imagination, I 
mean such pleasures only as arise from sight." 

In the following sentence, the word more is not in its 
4>roper place. " There is not perhaps, any real beauty or 
deformity more in one piece of matter than another." The 
phrase ought to have stood thus : « Beauty or deformity 
in one piece of matter more than in another." 

2. Jh the position of circumstances, and of particular man* 
bers. 
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An author, in his dissertation on parties, thus expresses 
himself : " Are these designs which any man, who is bom 
"a Briton, in any circumstances, in any situation, ought to 
*be ashamed or afraid to avow ?** Here we are left at a loss, 
whether these words, « in any circumstances, in any situa- 
tion,*' are connected with " a man born in Britain, in any 
circumstances or situation/* or with that man's " avowing 
his designs in any circumstances or situation into which, he 
may be brought/* As it is probable that the latter was in- 
tended, the arrangement ought to have been conducted 
thus-: " Are these designs which any man, who is born a 
Briton, ought to be ashamed or afratdf in any situation, in 
-any circumstances, to avow ?" 

The following is another instance of a wrong arrange- 
ment of circumstances. " A great stone that I* happened 
to finc£ after a long search, by the sea shore, served me for 
an anchor ." One would think that the search was confined 
to the sea shore '; but as the meaning is that the great stone 
was found by the sea shore, .the period ought to have run 
thus : * A great stone, that, after a long search, I happened 
to find by the sea shore, served me for an anchor." 

' It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circumstances 
together, but rather to intersperse them in different purts 
*i>f the sentence, joined with the principal words on which 
they depend. For instance : " What I had the opportu- 
nity of mentioning to my friend, sometime ago, in conver- 
sation, was not a new thought. 7 ' These two circumstances, 
« some time ago" and "i» conversation,* which are here put 
together, would have, had a better effect disjoined, thus : 
«* .What I had the opportunity, some time ago, of men- 
tioning to my friend, in conversation, was not a new 
thought.*' 

Here follows an example of the wrong arrangement of a 
member of a sentence. " The minister of state who grows" 
less by his elevation, like a little statue placed on a mighty 
pedestal, will always have his jealousy strong about him." 
Here, so far as can be gathered from the arrangement, it is 
doubtful whether the object introduced, by way of simile, 
B b 
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i-elatcrto what goes before, or to what; follows. The .am- 
biguity ii removed by the following order* 't The miniate* 
t>£ state who, like a little statue placed on a mighty pede- 
stal, grows less by his elevation, will always," fee* 

Words expressing things connected in .the thought, ought 
to be placed as near together as possible* even when their 
Reparation would convey no ambiguity. This will he seen 
iathe following passages from Addison. « For the English: 
are naturally fanciful, and very often disposed, by that 
gloominess and melancholy of temper, which are so fre- 
quent in our nation, to many wild notions and extravagan- 
cies, to <which others are. not so liable." Here the vert* or 
assertion is, by a pretty long circumstance, separated from 
the subject to which it refers. This might have been ests&y 
prevented, by placing the circumstance before the verb, 
thus : " For the English are naturally fanciful, and by that 
gloominess and melancholy of temper which are so fre- 
quent in our nation, are often disposed to many wild no- 
tions,'* &o. 

"For as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vi- 
cissitude of things* knows to what use his works may> some 
time or other be applied," Sec. Better thus : ft For as, in 
the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, too mortal author 
knovts to what use, some' time or others his work* may bp 
applied," &c. 

From these examples, the following observations willoc* 
cur : that a circumstance ought never to be placed between 
two capital members of a period ; but either between- the 
parts of the member to which it belongs, or in such a man- 
ner as will confine it to its proper* member. When the 
sense admits it, the sooner a circumstance is introduced, 
generally speaking, the better, that the mere important and 
significant words may possess the last place, quite disen- 
cumbered. The following sentence is, in this respect, 
faulty. " The emperor was so intent on the establishment 
of his absolute power in Hungary, that he exposed the em- 
pire doubly to desolation and ruin for the sake of it." Bet- 
ter thus : *'• That, for the sake of it, lie exposed the em- 
pire doubly to desolation and rain." 
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. This appears tote a prbperptaceta observe, Mt #hen 

^fi^reat things hate an obvious relation to each other, in 

trespect to the drder of nature or time, that btfder should 

*be >r*ga*ded, 'in assigning tliem their places in the sentence ; 

tmiees the scope erf the passages require it to be varied. 

The, contusion of the following lines is inaccurate in this 

respect : " But still there* Will be such a mixture of delight, 

*is is proportioned to the degree in which afly one of these 

qualifications is most conspicuous and prevailing." The 

ariier in which the two last words are placed, should have 

•been reversed, a**d made to stand, prevailing and consfiicu- 

*eu***—Th&y are conspiciow, because they prevail* 

The following sentence is. a beautifei example of atiiet 
•conformity to this rule. "Our sight fills the mind with 
.the largest variety of ideas, converses with its objects at 
.the greatest distance, and continues the longest in action, 
without being tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments." 
This passage follows the order of nature. First, we have 
'the variety of Objects mentioned which sigh* furnishes to 
'the mind ; next, we have the action of sight on those ob- 
jects ; dnd lastly, we have the time and continuance of its 
'action. No order could be mere natural cr exect. 

The order which we now recommend, is in tingle .words 
^especially, frequently violated, for the sake of better sound; 
but perhaps in no inst:tnccs, without » deviation from the 
line ofsti impropriety. 

S. 'In the diapositi m of the relative pronouns, who, which, 
*wh*t, whose, and vf all thctse particles which express the 
-eomvexivn of the pans of speech 'tint h me another x 

A Small erfbrln the position of thefte words may cloud 
■tlie'meaftiing of the Whole serfteiice ; and even where the 
meaning is intelligible, We always find something awkward 
and disjointed in the structure of the sentence, when these 
relatives tire out of their proper place. " This kind of wit,7 
says <m author, " was very much in vogue among our 
couhtnjmen y about an age or two ago j who didnotpifuctis^ 
it for any oblique reason, but 'purely for the sake of being 
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witty," Wc arc at no loss about the meaning here ; but the 
construction would evidently be mended by disposing the 
circumstance, " about an age. or two ago," in such a man- 
ner as not to separate the relative who from its antecedent 
. ear countrymen ; in this way : " About an age or two ago, 
this kind of wit was very much in vogue among our coun- 
trymen, who did not practise it," &c. 

The following passage is. stHl more censurable. * It is 
folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of 
life, by heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect us 
against, but the good providence of our Creator." Which 
always refers grammatically tathe substantive immediately 
"preceding ; and that in the instance just mentioned, is 
" treasures." The sentence ought to have stood thus : " It 
is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to arm our- 
selves against the accidents of life, which nothing Gan pro- 
tect us against," Sec. 

With regard to relatives, it may be farther observed, that 
obscurity often~arises from the too frequent repetition of 
them, particularly of the pronouns who and they y and. them 
and theirs, when we have occasion to refer to different per- 
sons ; as in the following sentence of Tillotson. " Men 
look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and 
think that their reputation obscures thcm> and their com- 
mendable qualities stand in their light ; and therefore they 
do what they can to cast a cloud over them, tiat the bright 
shining of their virtues may not obscure them." This is 
altogether carejess writing. When we find these personal 
pronouns crowding too fast upon us, we have often no me- 
thod left, but to throw the whole sentence into some other 
form, which may avoid those frequent references toper* 
sons who have before ^een mentioned. 

To have the relation of every word and member of a 
sentence marked in the most proper and distinct manner* 
not only gives clearness to it, but makes the mind pass, 
smoothly and agreeably alone all the parts of it. 
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CHlFTEfe. ti. 

The second requisite of a perfect sentence, is its Ofefty. 

In every composition, there is always some connecting 
principle among the parts. Some on* object must reign 
and be predominant. But most of ail, in a single sentence, 
fe required the strictest unity. For the very nature t>f a 
- sentence implies that one proposition is expressed. It may 
consist of parts, indeed, but these parts must be so closely 
Ixmnd together, as to make the impression upon the mind 
of one object, not of many. To preserve this unity of a 
Sentence, the following rules must be obsenred. 

In the fir*t place, During the course qf the tentence, the 
xcene should be dhanged as little asfiottdbk. We should not 
be hurried by sudden transitions from person to person, nor 
From subject to subject, 'there is commonly, in every sen- 
tence, some 'person or thing which is the governing word. 
*frhls shotrtdbecontinued so, if possible, from the begin- 
ning to the end of it. 

The 'foRowiftg sentence varies from this rfcle : u After 
**re came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was 
-^fefeotiied byaHmy friends* who received me with the 
-greatest kindness." In this sentence, though th$ objects 
•contained in it have a sufficient connexion with each other, 
yet, by this fnannerofreprettentrng them, by shifting so of- 
ten bothtfhe place and the person, we and (hey, and I and 
***o, they appear m so disunited a view, tbat the sense of 
«ehne*ion 4s much impaired. TW sentence is restored 
toils proper unity, by turning it alter the following man- 
lifer. * Having come to an anchor, I was put on shore, 
where I was welcomed by aH my friends, and received 
.with the greatest kindness,*' 

Here follows another instance of departure from the rule. 
« The sultan being dangerously wounded, they carried 
hjim to his tent ; and, upon hearing of the defeat of his 
troops, they .put him -into a Utter, which transported him 
to a place of safety, at the distance of about fifteen 
B b 2 
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leagues." Better thus : " The sultan being dangerously 
wounded, was carried to his tent ; and, on hearing of the 
defeat of his troops, was put into a litter, and transported 
to a place of safety, about fifteen leagues distant." 

A second rale under the head of unity, is, Never to crowd 
into one sentence, things which have so little connexion, that 
they could bear to be divided into two or three sentences. 

The violation of this rule, tends, so much to perplex and 
obscure, that it is safer to err by too many short sentences) 
than by one that is overloaded and embarrassed. Ex- 
amples abound in authors. " Archbishop Tillotson," says 
an author, " died in this year.. He was exceedingly be- 
loved by king William and queen Mary, who nominated 
Dr. Tennison^ bishop of Lincoln, to succeed him." Who 
wpuld expect the latter part of this sentence to follow in 
consequence of the former? " He was exceedingly beloved 
by both king and queen," is the proposition of the sentence. 
We look for some proof of this, or at least something rela- 
ted to it to follow ; when we are on a. sudden carried ofT to 
a new proposition* 

The following sentence is still worse- The. author, speak* 
ing of the Greeks under Alexander, says : u Their march 
was through an uncultivated country, whose savage inhabi- 
tants fared hardly, having bo other riches than a breed of 
Jean sheep, whose flesh was rank and unsavoury, by reason* 
of their continual feeding upon sea-fish, 9 * Here the scene 
is changed upon us again and again. The march ef the 
Greeks, the description of the inhabitants through whose 
country tjiey travelled, the account of their sheep*, and the 
cause of their sheep being ill*iasted food, form a jumble o( 
objects, slightly related to each other, which the neader can- 
not, without much difficulty,- comprehend under one view. 

These examples have been taken from sentences of n* 
great length, yet very crowded. Writers who deal in long 
sentences, are very apt to be faulty in this article. Take, 
for an instance, the following from Temple. ** The usual 
Acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two different 
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tilings, and not only eaHs the follower* or votaries of thenar - 
by the several names of busy and idle men ; but distin- 
guishes the faculties of the mind, that are conversant about 
them, calling the operations of the first Windom s And of 
trie other, Wit ; which is a Saxon word, used to express 
wliat the Spaniards and Italians call Ingenio, and the 
French Esfirit> both from the Latin, though I think wit 
more particularly signifies that of poetry, as may occur in 
remarks on the Runic language." When the reader arrives 
at the end of this perplexed sentence,' he is surprised to 
find himself at so great distance from the object with- 
which he set out. 

Long, involved, and. intricate sentences, are great ble- 
mishes in composition. In writers of considerable correct* 
ness, we find a period sometimes running out so far, and 
comprehending so many particulars, as to be more properly 
a discourse than a sentence. An author, speaking, of the 
progress of our language after the time of Cromwell, runs 
on in this manner : " To this succeeded that licentious- 
ness which entered with the restoration, and>from infecting 
our religion and morals, fell to corrupt our language ' r 
which last was not like to be much improved oy those 
who at that time made up the court of king Charles the 
Second ; either such as had followed him in his banish- 
ment, or who had been altogether conversant in the dialect 
of these times, or young men who had been educated in 
the same country ; so that the court, which used to be the 
standard of correctness and propriety of speech, was then, 
and I think has ever since continued, the worst school in 
England for that accomplishment ; and so will remain, till 
better care be taken in the education of our nobility, that 
they may set out into the world wkh some foundation of' 
literature, in order-to qualify them for patternsof polite- 
ness." 

The author, in place of a sentence, has here given a 
loose dissertation upon several subjects* How many differ- 
ent facts, reasonings, and observations, are here presented 
to the mind at once J and yet so linked together by the 
author, that they all make parts of a sentence* which admits 
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- *f no gt&Wfr&rt&Xi in pobtttftg, -thana«*>lon between sty 
nyf $tsitie%iber%» 

It may be of use here to give a specimen 6( a long sen- 
tence! "broken down into several periods ; bf which we 
.shall more clearly -perceive the disadvantages of long sen- 
tences, and how easily they may be amended. Here fol- 
lows the sentence in its original form : u Though in yester- 
ilay's .paper we showed how every thing that is great, new, 
or beautiful, is apt to affect the imagination with pleasure, 
we must own, that it is impossible for us to assign the 
necessary cause of this pleasure, because we know neither 
the nature of an idea, nor the substance of a human soul : 
tMd taeftfcte, Jbr want ef -sach a light, all that we mi do, 
-m^peeirittlonsof this kind, is, *to reflect on these *pett- 
tfotisof the *>ul that a*e most Agreeable ; and to range, 
trader tfieir proper heads, what is pleasing or displeasing 
So the nrino, vtithout being able to trace out the setenJ 
Necessary and efficient causes, from whence the pleasure 
**r displeasure arises/ 9 

^The following amendment, besides breaking down the 
^period into severaT sentences, exhibits some other useful 
alterations : " In yesterday*s paper, we showed that every 
thing which is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the 
imagination with pleasure. We must own, that it is im- 
possible lor us to assign the efficient cause of this pleasure, 
"because we know not the nature either of an idea, or of 
the human soul. All that we can do, therefore, in specu- 
lations of this kind, is to reflect on the operations of the 
«oul which are most agreeable* and to range under proper 
leads what is pleasing or displeasing to the .mind." 

AttM rale for preserving the *mky af sentences, «,'» 

On some occasions, when the sense is not too long sus- 
jpeded by them, and when they are Introduced in a pro- 
per place* they may add both, to the vivacity andtothft 
*nergy of the sentence. But for the most port their effect 
is extremely bad. They are wfeeels within wheels* sen- 
kiA the i?aidat of sentences} &e.{Kxpte*edifiet«odof 
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disposing of some thought, which a writer wants judgment 
to introduce in its proper place. 

Xhe parenthesis in this sentence is striking and proper ; 
" And was the ransome paid ? It was ; and paid 
44 (What can exalt the bounty more ?) for thee." 
But in the following sentence, we become sensible of ait 
impropriety in the use of it " if your hearts secretly re- 
proach you for the wrong choice you have made, (as there 
is time for repentance and retreat ; and » return to wisdom 
is always honourable,) bethink yourselves that the evil is 
not irreparable. ** It would be much better to express in a 
separate sentence, the thoughts contained in this parenthe- 
sis ; thus : tt If your hearts secretly reproach you for the 
wrong choice you have made, bethink yourselves that the 
evil is not irreparable. Still there is time for repentance an* 
retreat ; and a return to wisdom is always honourable." 

CHAPTER IIL. 

Of the SfRENCTH of a SeMehcs* 

The third requisite of a perfect sentence, is, Strength,. 

By this is meant such a disposition and management of 
the several words and members, as shall bring out the sense 
to the best advantage, and give every word, and avery 
member, its due weight and force. 

A sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in all 
its parts, or have the requisite unity, and yet by some cir- 
cumstance in the structure, it may fail in that strength of 
impression, which a better management would have pro- 
duced. 

The frst rule for promoting the, strength of a sentence, 
is, to prune it of all redundant words and members. 

It is a general maxim, that any words which do not add 
some importance to the meaning of a sentence, always in- 
jure it. Care should therefore be exercised with respect tcr 
synonymous words, expletives, circumlocutions, tautolo- 
gies, and the expression of unnecessary circumstances. The 
attention becomes remiss, when words are multiplied with* 



**«t a <et>rtirtpo»deAt fctolti^cttioh of -ideas. « 'Content 
with deserving a triumph t he T^feisigd'lhe^dllotlr of It ;* is 
betieHaijgtfcge th» -to. say* " Bsing content with deserv- 
ing it," &c. 

« In the Attfc Commonwealth," 'says an author," it was 
'the^rivaege at** birthright <>f every eitiaen andT?oet, to 
•Wilalttudandki public.'' Better sfeaply 'thus : w fethc 
Attic comtoohv^stltii, it 'W&s the $f ivMege tff : ercrjrcitiKn 
'lorallih^lic.** 

Another expresses himself thus r " Thay returned bad 
again to the same city from whence they came forth f in- 
steaa^of, « They returned ttf the cky whence they came." 
'The five words* back^ agaxn y same* fronty and .forth ® l 
anere expletives, that have nekher use nor beauty, and are 
therefore to be -regarded as encumbrances. 

The word but » often improperly used with that: as, 
« There can be no doubt tint tint fee seriously means what 
he says/* It is not only useless, but cumbersome : a There 
can be no doubt that he' seriously '^ttieafls what he says." 
By transposing the parts of the sentence, we shall im- 
mediately perceive the propriety trf omitting lias word: 
•* That he seriously means, what he says, there can be no 
•doubt." 

*" -I am honestly, -seriously, fend unalterably of opinion, 
that nothing can possibly be more incurably and eiwphau- 
«ally destructive, or more decisively fatal, to a kingdom, 
•than* the introduction of thoughtless dissipation,- «nd the 
$o*apof laay luxury .* Would not tfre -foil import uf this 
nof^y'sentenee be better expressed thus : « I am ofopfafo B > 
that nothing is more ruinous- to a kingdom, than ta&ttfy 
^dissipation.'* 

Some writers use much circumlocution inexpressingtheir 
ideas* A considerable one, for so very simple a thing » sa 
man's wounding himself, saysj « To mangle, or Wound>his 
outward form and constitution, his natural limbs or body" 

But on some accasions, circumlocution has a peculiar 
force ; as in the following sentence : " ShalTnot thcJudS* 
->f all the earth do right V* 



In the *eftten#e* whk^f olio w r ike iUeffcoUof tautology 
appear. 

^ So it is, that I nwtttbe/wcrd to get home, partly by 
stealth* and partly by ^m?" 

« Never did Atticus succeed better in gaming the wtU 
z>er*al lowe and esteem of all men." 

The subsequent sentence contain* several, unnecessary, 
circumstances. " On receiving this* information* he arose,, 
went; out, saddled his horse, mounted hint* afid rode to 
town. w All is implied in saying* " On receiving this iu'- 
formation, he rode to town/* 

This manner j however, in a certain degree*, is so strongly- 
characteristic of the simple style of remote ages; thaMri 
hooks of the highest antiquity, particularly the Bible, iris' 
not at all ungraceful. Of this kind are the following scrip* 
tural phrases. " He lifted tip his voice, artd wept." « He 
opened his mouth and said. It is true, that, in strictness $ 
they are not necessary to the narration; but they are of 
some importance to the composition, as* bearing the ve- 
nerable signature of ancient simplicity. It may, on thit 
occasion, be further observed, that the language of the pre- 
sent translation of the Bible, ought not to be viewed in an 
exettpttmablc light, though some parts of it may appear to 
be obsolete* From universal admission, this language lias 
become so familiar and intelligible, that in all transcript* 
and allusions, except where the senae is evidently, in jured, 
, it ought to be carefully preserved. And it may also be 
justly remarked, that, on religious subjects, a frequent re- 
currence of scripture-language is attended with v peculiar 
force and propriety. 

Though it promotes) the strength of. a sentence, to con* 
tract a round about method of expression, and to lop. off 
excrescences, yet we should avoid the extreme of pruning 
too* closely t some leaves should be left to shelter an cf sur- 
round the-frutt: Even synonymous expressions may, on 
some occasions, be used' with propriety. One is r when 
an obscurer term, which we cannot well avoid employing, 
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-needs to be explained by one that is clearer. The other 
is, when the language of the emotions is exhibited. Emo- 
tion naturally dwells on its object : and when the reader 
also feels interested, repetition and synonomy have fre- 
quently an agreeable effect. 

The following passage, taken tfrom Addison, who de- 
lighted in a full and flowing style, may, by some persons, 
be deemed not very exceptionable. 4i But there is nothing 
that makes its way more directly to the sour than beauty, 
which immediately diffuses a secret satisfaction and com- 
placency through the imagination, and gives a finishing to 
any thing that Is great or uncommon. The v&ry first dis- 
covery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, and spreads 
a cheerfulness and delight through all its faculties." Some 
degree of verbosity may be discovered in these sentences, 
as phrases are repeated which seem little more than the 
echo of t>ne another ;' such as — diffusing satisfaction and 
complacency through the imagination?— striking the mind with 
inward joy—~*fireading cheerfulness and delight through all 
its faculties. But, perhaps, some redundancy is more 
allowable on such lively subjects, than it would be on other 
-occasions. 

After removing superfluities, the second rule for promo- 
ting the strength of a sentence, is, *o attend particularly to 
the use of copulatives, relatives, and all the particles employed 
for transition and connexion. 

These little words but, and, or, which, whose, where, 
then, therefore, because, &c. are frequently the most import- 
ant words of any ; they are the joints or hinges upon which 
all sentences turn ; and, of course, much of their strength 
must depend upon such particles. The varieties in using 
them are, indeed, so many, that no particular system of 
rules respecting them can be given. Some observations, 
tending to illustrate the rule, may, however, be mentioned. 

What is called splitting particles, or separating a prepo- 
sition from the noun which it governs, is to be avoided. 
As if I should say, " Though virtue borrows no assistance 
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ft from, yet it may often be accompanied by, the advantages 

& of fo^tllne.^ , Here we are put to a stand in thought, being 

: s obliged to rest a little on the preposition by itself, which? 

r - at the same time, carries no aigraficancy, till it is joined to 

its proper substantive. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and rc- 
r. lative particles, by the frequent use of such phraseology as 
this : " There is nothing which disgusts us sooner than the 
empty pomp, of language/' In introducing a subject, or 
laying down a proposition, to which we demand particular 
attention, this sort of style is very proper ; but, on common 
occasions, it is better to express ourselves more simply and 
hriefly : " Nothing disgusts us sooner than the empty pomp 
of language." 

. Other writers make a practice of omitting the relative, 
♦where they think the meaning can be understood without 
it ? As,-** The man I love ;" " The dominions we possessed, 
and the conquests we made." But though this elliptical 
style is intelligible, and is allowable in conversation and 
•epistolary writing, yet in all writings ©f a serious and 
-dignified kind, it ought to be avoided. There, the re- 
lative should always be inserted in its proper place, and 
-the construction filled up. " The man whom I love." 
•** The dominions which we possessed, and the conquests 
which we made/' 

With regard to the copulative particle and, which oc- 
curs so frequently in all kinds of composition, several ob- 
.servations are to be made. First, it is v evident, that the un- 
necessary repetition of it enfeebles style. The following 
sentence from Sir , William Temple, will serve for an in- 
stance. He is speaking of the refinement of the. French 
language : " The academy, set up by Cardinal Richelieu, 
to amuse the wits of that age and country, and divert them 
from raking into his politics and ministry, brought this into 
vogue ; and the French wits have, for this last age, been 
.wholly turned to the refinement of their style and lan- 
guage ; and } Indeed, with such success, that it can hardly 

C c 
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be equalled, and runs equally through their verse and their 
prose." Here are no fewer than eight <mda in one sentence. 
SQme writers often make their sentences drag in this sua* 
uec, by a careless multiplication of copulatives. 

But in the next place, it is worthy of observation, that 
though the natural use of the conjunction and, is to join 
objects together, yet in fact, by dropping the conjunction, 
we often mark a closer connexion, a quicker succession of 
objects, than when it is inserted between them. " I came, 
I saw, I conquered," expresses with more force the rapi* 
<lity and quick succession of conquest, than if connecting 
particles had been used. 

On the other hand, when we seek to prevent a quick 
transition from one object to another, when we are making 
some enumeration, in which we wish that the objects should 
appear as distinct from each other as possible, and that the 
mind should rest, for a moment, on each object by itself 
copulatives may be multiplied with peculiar advantage. 
As when an author says, « Such a man might fall a J victim 
to power j but truth, and reason, and liberty, would M 
with him." Observe, in the following enumeration madefy 
the Apostle Paul, what additional weight and distinctness 
are gi\en to each particular, by the repetition of a conjuno 
tion : " I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God." 

The words designed to mark the transition from one sen* 
tence to another, and the connexion between sentences, are 
sometimes very incorrect, arid perform their office in an im- 
perfect and obscure manner. The following is an example 
of this kind of inaccuracy. « By greatness, I do not mean 
the bulk of any single object only, but the largeness of a 
whole view. Such are the prospects of an open champaign 
country, a vast uncultivated desert," Sec. The word«wM 
signifies of that nature or quality, which necessarily pre- 
supposes some adjective, or word descriptive of aqudrtf 
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qpamg before, to which it refers. But, in the foregoing 
Sentence, there is no such adjective. The author had 
Spoken of greatneea in the abstract only 5 and, therefore, 
such has no distinct antecedent to which we can refer it. 
The sentence would have been introduced wkh more pro- 
priety, by saying, To this class belong, or under this head 
ftre arranged, the prospects, Sec. 

As connective particles are the hinges, tacks, and pins, 
hy which the words in the same clause, the clauses in the 
eame member, the members in the came sentence, and even 
the sentences in the same diseoune, are united together, 
and their relations suggested, so they should not be either 
too frequently repeated, awkward? exposed to view, or 
made up of polysyllables, when shorter words would a* 
well convey our meaning. JSCotnvithstanding that, insomuch 
ikat, Jbramtmeh #«, furthermore, Sec. are tedious word** 
which tend to overload and perplex a sentence. 

We shall conclude this head with two remarks on the 
subject of inserting or omitting the conjunctions. The first 
5 s, that the illative conjunctions, the casual, and the dis- 
junctive, when they suit the sense, can more rarely be dis- 
pensed with than the copulative. The second is, that the 
.omission of copulatives always succeeds best, when *e con- 
nexion of the thoughts is either very close, or very distant. 
It is mostly in the intermediate cases that the conjunction 
is deemed necessary. When the connexion in thought is 
very distant, the copulative appears absurd ; an J when 
-very close, superfluous. 

The third rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, 
is, to dispose of the capital word, or words, so that they way 
make the greatest Lnfirestion. 

That there are, in every sentence, such capital words 
on which the meaning principally rests, every one must 
see ; and that these words should possess a conspicuous and 
distinguished place, is equally plain. For the most part, 
with ns, the important words are placed in the beginning 
'fcf the sentence. So in the following passages : " Silver 
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and gold have I none ; but such as- I have, -give I unto 
thee," &c. " Your fathers, where are: they ? and the pro- 
phets, do they live foF ever V y . i 

Sometimes, however,* when we intend to give Weight to 
a sentence, it is of advantage to suspend the meaning for 
a ihtle, and then bring it out full at the close. *« Thus, 1 " 
says an author, « on whatever side we contemplate tbfe 
ancient writer, what principally strikes us, is hi» wonder- 
ful invention.'/ 

To accomplish this end, the placing of capital words in 
a conspicuous part of the sentence, the natural order of our 
language must sometimes be inverted. According to this 
natural order, the nominative has the first place, the verb 
the second, and the objective, if it be an active verb that 
is employed, has the third. Circumstances fellow the 
nominative, the verb, or the objective, as they happen to 
belong to any of them. " Diana of the Ephesians is great," 
is the natural order of the sentence. But its strength is in- 
creased by inversion, thus : " Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians." u I profess, in the sincerity of my heart," &c. is 
the natural order of a circumstance* Inverted thus; "Ifl 
the linearity of my heart, I profess," &c. 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of sen* 
tences ; others write mostly in a natural style. Each me- 
thod has its advantages. The inverted possesses strength* 
dignity, .and variety : the other, more nature, ease, and 
simplicity. We shall give an instance of each method, 
taken from writers of considerable eminence. The first is 
of the inverted order. The author is speaking of the 
misery of vice. " This, as to the complete immoral state, 
is, what of their own accord, men readily remark. Where; 
there is this absolute degeneracy, this total apostacy ftoi* 
all candour, truth, or equity, there are few who do not see 
and acknowledge the misery which is consequent. Seldom 
is the case misconstrued, when at worst. The misfortune 
is, that we look not on this depravity, nor consider how it 
stands in less degrees. As if, to be absolutely immoral, 
were indeed, the greatest misery ; but to be so in a little 



4kgrte, sfiooid -be do misery or harm fit all. Which, to 
allow, Is Justus reasonable «ft to own, that it is the greatest 
Ml<6 a^ody tobe in «th© utmost manner maimed or dis- 
torted ; but that to lose the use only of one limb, or to 
be impaired in some single organ or member, is no ill wor- 
thy the least notice." Here is no violence dene to the ian- 
gftfcage,'thoagh there are many inversions. 

The following is an example of natural construction : 
« Our sight is the most perfect, and the most delightful, of 
all our senses. It -fills the mind with the largest variety 
eftftde^wiwenee with ksobjects at the greatest distance, 
and continues the longest in action, without being tired, or 
aatkted with ks proper enjoyments. The sense of feeling 
%gaa, indeed* giro us a notion of extension, shape, and all 
other ideas that enter at the eye except colours ; but, at 
the mote tifrie, & is <*ery much straitened and confined in 
U* 4pe*atjoaa," fee; 

• But •whiitfcer we use inversion ©i* not, and in whatever 
-j*ttr* of the sentefcee we dispose of the capital words, it h 
tftways a point of consequence, that these capital words 
should stand clear and disentangled from any other words 
that would clog them* Thus, when there are any circum- 
tftanoes of time, place, or 'Other limitations, which the prin- 
cipal object of our sentence require* to, have connected 
with it, we must take case .to dhpose of them, so as not to 
cloud that principal object,- nor to bury it under a load of 
j&curastances. This will be made clearer by an example. 
« If, whilst they profess only to please, they secretly advise, 
and give instruction, they may now perhaps, as well a& 
formerly, be esteemed, wkh justice, the best and t&ost 
honourable among authors." ThisisaweU constructed 
j&entence. It contains a great many circumstances and ad- 
Verbs necessary to qualify the meaning ; only, secretly, a$ 
well, perhaps, now, with }u»tke y formerly / yet these are 
placed so properly, as neither to embarrass, nor weaken, 
the sentence ; while that which is the capital object in it, 
•vix. « being justly esteemed the best and most honourable 
Cc2 
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among authors,'* come* out in the conclusion' dear and 
detached, and possesses its proper place. See, now, what 
would hare been the effect of a different arrangement i 
^ If, whilst they profess to please only, they advise and give 
instruction secretly, they may be esteemed the best and 
most honourable among authors, with justice, perhaps, 
now as well as formerly." Here we have precisely the 
same words, and the same sense ; but by means of the 
circumstances being so intermingled as to clog the capital 
words, the whole becomes feeble and perplexed. 

The fourth rule for promoting the strength of sentences, 
is, that a weaker assertion or proposition should never com* 
after a stronger one ; and that, when* our sentence consists of 
two members, the longer should, generally ^ be fhfi concluding 
one. 

Thus, to say r " When our passions have forsaken us, 
we flatter ourselves with the belief that we ha^ve forsaken 
•them," is both more easy and more clear, than to begin 
.with the longer part of the proposition : " We flatter jour- 
selves with the belief that we have forsaken, our passions, 
when they have forsaken us." 

In general, it is agreeable to find a sentence rising updn 
us, and growing in its importance, to the very last wonty 
when this construction can be managed without affectation. 
« If vre rise yet higher,* says Addison, *< and. consider the 
teed stars as so many ocean* of flame, that are each of 
them attended with a different set of planets- ; and still dis- 
cover new firmaments and new fcghts, that are sunk fur- 
ther in those unfathomable depths of ether ; we are lost in 
such a labyrinth of suns and worlds, and confounded with 
■the magnificence and immensity of nature." - 

The fifth rule for the strength of sentences is, to avoid 
concluding them ninth an adverb, a preposition, or any incon* 
siderable word. 

Agreeably to this rule, we should not conclude with any 
«f the particles, of, to t frqm 9 twtf, by. For instance, it is a 
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great deal better to say, " Avarice is a crime of which 
wise men arc often guilty," than to say, " Avarice is a 
crime which, wise men ace often guilty of. 1 ' This is a 
phraseology which ail correct writers shun; and with reason. 
For as the mind cannot help resting a little, on the import 
of the word which closes the sentence, it must be disagree- 
able to be left pausing. on a word, which does not, by itself* 
produce any idea. 

For the 6ame reason, verbs which are used in a com- 
pound sense, with some of these prepositions, are, though 
pot so bad, yet still not proper conclusions of a period i: 
such as, bring about, lay hold of, come over to, clear ufi y and 
many other of this kind ; instead of which, if we can em* 
ploy a simple verb, it always terminates the sentence with 
more strength. Even the pronoun it, should, if possible* 
be avoided in the conclusion : especially when it is joined 
with some of the prepositions ; as, with it, in it, to it. We 
shall be sensible of .this in the following sentence. «* There 
is not in my opinion, a more pleasing and triumphant 
consideration in religion, than this, of the perpetual pro- 
gress which the soul makes towards the perfection of its 
nature, without ever arriving at a period in it" How much, 
more agreeable the sentence, if it had been so constructed: 
as ,ta close with, the viordfieriod I 

' r Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, which ex- 
presses a circumstance only, always appears badly in the 
rear of a sentence. We may judge of this by the following 
passage : rt Let me therefore conclude by repeating, that 
division has caused aH the mischief we lament ; that union 
alone can retrieve it ; and that a great advance towards 
this union, was the coalition of parties* so happily begun,' 
so successfully carried on, and of late so unaccountably 
neglected j to say no worse," This last phrase, " to say no* 
worse," occasions a falling off at the end. The proper 
disposition of such circumstances in a sentence, requires at- 
tention, in order to adjust the mso as shall consist equally 
with the perspicuity, and the strength of the period.---* 
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Thebgh i^swy parts, tltey are, %ow*rrer v *lkeir*egtiia* 
s»oaesinatrtiMdiQg,wkiak tiy the 4kiUe£ anattiet, where 
to {face them wfcb the least ^offence. Sol k tnutft fee»*ev 
mcinto^tbrt the dk>«is^way*<« ifcisufoatrtse pteeeJbr 
them. NofrKJtfestffncting mto*& ftas been aai4-agia»6t <3m~ 
ohidiag at period twith an ad*esb* Sec, *hi* must not "be «- 
derataagto *efer to *uch 'Words, when -th*«<re«»aiwi «igni- 
ficancy of the sentence rest chiefly upon tfteifr. in tkk 
case tliey Are not to be considered as circumstances, but as 
the principal objects: as in the Allowing sentence. "In 
tnelr prosperity* tny friends shall never hear of jtie, in 
their adversity, always.** Here, "never" and * vhoay*** 
teing etnphatical words, were to "be so placed as to make 
a strong impression. 

The-w'jrt* rule relaiing 4o the strength of a#entef*ee, 
1$, that,. in the member* of ^sentsnce 9 where 4 wo thing* are 
compared *r contracted with one <m,othvr ; where eklier # 
wientHctnce orm o/tfwsitien is intended to be exfrxtMed s some 
resemblance, in the language fund eonstmcthn, should be £rc- 
serveti. For when the things tksmaefaea correspond to eaek 
at her 9 we naturally etcfiecj tojfind e idmifar correspondence** 
the words 

Thus, when itis «dd, •" The wise man is "htcppf wfceft 
he gains his own approbation ; the fool, when he reeon- 
uxends himself t^the^ applause *>f those about aw fibc-pp* 
position would have been more complete, if it had been ex- 
pressed thus : " The wise mar* is happy when -he gains his 
qtv*\ apnrobation ; the fool, when he gains that of others.'* 

« A friend exaggerate* a man*s virtues- ; im, enemy in- 
flames his crimes. 5 * Better jbbus: "A friend .exaggerates 
a jnan's virtues ; an enea*y, his crimes/' 

The following passaj^e from Pope's l*re{a«e 4fe Id* 3ft- 
mer^&ify eaeaiipfcfie* the rule just give** « Horner was 
the greatest geftiaas ; Virgil, the better artist t in the one, 
we most admire the man ; in the other, the work. Homer 
hurries us with a c«n*raandi&£ impetuosity ; Virgil leads us 
wkh an attractive majesty. Homer scatters witK a geoov 
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©os profusion ; Virgil bestows with a careful magnificence. 
Homer, like the Nile, pturs out his riches with a sudden 
overflow ; Virgil, like a river in its banks* with a constant 
stream."-— Periods thus constructed, when introduced with 
propriety, and not returning too often, have a sensible 
beauty. But we must beware of carrying our attention 
to this beauty too far. It ought only to be occasionally 
studied, wheii comparison or opposition of objects naturally 
leads to it. If such a construction as this be aimed at, in 
all our sentences, it leads to a disagreeable uniformity ; 
produces a regularly returning clink in the period, which 
tires the ear ; and plainly discovers affectation. 

The seventh rule for promoting die strength and effect of 
sentences, is* to attend to the harmony and easy Jiovf of the 
words and member*. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense ; yet such as- 
must not be disregarded. For, as long as sounds are the 
vehicle or conveyance for our ideas, there will be a very^ 
considerable connexion between the idea which, is con- 
veyed, and the nature of the sound which conveys it. — 
Pleasing ideas, and forcible reoscnlng,' can hardly be trans- 
mitted to the mind, by means of harsh and disagreeable 
sounds. The mind revolts at such sounds, and the im- 
pression of the sentiment must consequently be weakened.. 
The observations which we have to make on this subject, 
respect the choice of words ; their arrangement ; the order 
arid disposition of the members ; and the cadence or close 
of sentences. 

We begin with the choice of words. It is evident, 
that words are most agreeable to the ear, when they are 
composed of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there is 
a proper intermixture of vowels and consonants ; without 
too many harsh consonants rubbing against each other ; or 
too many vpen vowels in succession, to cause a hiatus, oe 
disagreeable aperture of . the mouth. 

; It may Always be assumed as a principle, that whatever 
sounds are- difficult in pronunciation, are, in the same pro- 
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portion, harsh and painful to the tear. Vowels glre serft- 
neat ; consonants, strength to the sound of words. The 
melody of language requires a just proportion of each; and 
the construction w*Jl be hurt, will be rendered either grating 
or effeminate) by an excess of either. Long words are com- 
monly more agreeable to the ear than monosyllables. They 
please it by the composition or succession of sounds which 
they present to h ; and accordingly, rthe most harmonious 
languages abound most in them. Among words of any 
length, those are the most melodious, which do not ran 
wholly either upon long or short syllables, but ape com- 
posed of an intermixture of them : such as reflent> fayxtuee, 
vxmforfuly velocity \ celerity, independent, wfijetuodty* 

If we would speak forcibly and effectually, we must avoid 
the use of such words as the following: 1. Such as are com- 
posed of words already compounded, the several parts of 
which are not easily, and therefore not closely united : sl% 
** Unsuccesnfulness, wrongheadedness r tenderheartedness :'* 
3. -Such as have the syllables, which immediately follow 
the accented syllable, crowded with consonants that d« 
not easily coalesce ; as, " Questionless, chroniclers, conventi- 
tiers :" 3. Such as have too many syllables following the 
accented syllable : as, " Primarily y cursorily^ summarily, 
fieremfltoriness J 9 4. Such as have a short or unaccented 
syllable repeated, or followed by another short or unac- 
cented syllable very much resembling : as, " Ho&ly, ullily, 
lowlUy, farriery. 9 * A little harshness, by the collision of 
consonants, which nevertheless our organs find no diffi- 
culty in articulating, and which do not suggest to the 
hearer the disagreeable idea either of precipitation or of 
stammering; is by no means a sufficient reason for suppres- 
sing a useful term. The words hedg'd, fledg'd, xoedtfdy 
drudg*d, grudged, adjudg'd, which some have thought very 
offensive, are not exposed to theobjections which lie against 
the words above mentioned. We should not do well to in- 
troduce such hard and strong sounds too frequently ; but 
when they are used sparingly and properly, they h*ve even 
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a good effect. They contribute to th«t variety in sound 
yhich is advantageous to language. 

N The next head, respecting the harmony which retiultt 
from a proper arrangement of words, is a point of greater 
jaafeety. For, let the words themselves be oyer so well 
-chosen? and well sounding, yet, if they be ill disposed, the 
jgelody of the sentence is utterly lost, or greatly impaired* 
Thatthtsis the case, the learners will perceive by thefolr 
lowing examples^ « Pleasures simple and moderate always 
mte the best ;** it would be better to say, w Simple and mo- 
derate pleasured are always the best." " Office or rank may 
be the recompense of intrigue, versatility, or (lattery ;•• 
better thus, " Rank or office may be the recompense of 
flattery, versatility, or intrigue." * A great recommenda- 
tion of the guidance offered by integrity to us, is, that it 
is by all men easily understood :" better in this form ; u It 
is a great recommendation of the guidance offered to us 
by integrity, that it is easily understood by all men.'' In 
£he following examples, the words are neither selected nor 
arranged, so as to produce the most agreeable effect. " If 
-we make the best of our life, it is but as a pilgrimage, wkh 
.dangers surrounding it :" better thus, " Our life, at the 
best, is a pilgrimage, and dangers surround it." * We see 
Chat we are encumbered with difficulties, which we canaot 
prevent :" better, " We perceive ourselves involved in dif- 
ficulties that cannot be avoided." " It is plain toany one 
jwho views the subject, even slightly, that there is nothing 
jhere that is without allay ^and pure :" improved by this 
form ; " It is evident to the slightest inspection, that noth- 
ing here is unallayed and pure." 

We may take, for an'instattce' of a sentence remarkably 
harmonious, the following from Milton's Treatise on Edu- 
cation : " We shall conduct you to a hill-side, laborious in- 
deed, at the first ascent ; but else so smooth, so green, so 
full of goodly prospects, and melodious sounds on every 
side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming.' * 
Every thing in this sentence conspires to promote the har* 
mony. The words are well chosen ; faH of liquids* and 
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*oft sounds ; laborious, smooth, green, goodly, melodiou*, 
charming ; and these words so artfully arranged, that, were 
we to alter the situation of any one of them, we should, 
presently, be sensible of the melody's suffering. 

To promote this harmonious arrangement of words, the 
following general directions will be foiand of some use. 
-1st, When the preceding word ends with a vowel, let the 
subsequent one begin with a consonant ; and -vice versa. A 
true friend, a cruel enemy, are smother and easier to the 
voice, than a true union, <a cruel destroyer. But when it is 
more perspicuous or convenient, for vowels or consonants 
to end one word and begin the next, it is proper that the 
vowels be a long and short one ; and that the consonants 
be either liquid and a mute, or liquids of different sorts : 
-thus, a lovely offspring ; a purer design ; a calm retreat; are 
more fluent than, a happy union, a brief /tetition, a chtafi 
triumph, a putrid distemper, a calm matron, a clean nurre. 
From these examples the student will perceive the im- 
portance of accurately understanding the nattire of vowels 
and consonants, liquids and mutes; with the connexion 
and influence which subsist amongst them. 2d, In general, 
a considerable number Of long or short words near one ano- 
ther should be* avoided. "Disappointment in our ex- 
pectations is wretchedness :** better thus ; u Disappointed 
hope is misery." " No course of joy can please us long:" 
better, " No course of enjoyment can delight us long." A 
susccession of words having the same accent on their syl- 
lables, whether it be long or short, should also be avoided. 
■** James was needy, feeble, and fearful : M improved thus, 
" James was timid, feeble, and destitute.** " They couW 
not be happy ; for be was silly, pettish, and sullen :" bet- 
ter thus ; " They could not be happy ; for he was simple, 
peevish, mid gloomy. " 3d, Words which begin alike, ov 
end alike, must not come together ; and the last syllable of 
the preceding word, should not be the same as the first syl- 
lable of the subsequent one. It is not so pleasing and har- 
monious to say, " This is a convenient contrivance ;" u #e 
is an indulgent parent ;" " She behaves with uniform && 
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mality ;* as, " This is a useful contrivance ;* " He is a 
kind parent ;" a She behaves with unvaried formality." 

We proceed to consider the members of a sentence, with 
regard to harmony. They should not be too long, nor dis- 
proportionate to each other. When they have a regular 
and proportional division, they are much easier to the voice, 
are more clearly understood, and better remembered, than 
when this rale is not attended to : for whatever tires the 
voice, and offends the fear is apt to mar the' strength of the 
expression, and to degrade the sense of the author. And 
this is a sufficient ground for paying attention to the order 
and proportion of sentences, and the different parts of 
vvhich they consist. The following passage exhibits senten- 
ces, wherein the different members are proportionally ar- 
ranged . 

Temple, speaking sarcastically of man, says ; « But his 

pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants in 

^knowled^e he supplies by sufficiency. When he has looked 

about him as far. as he can, he concludes there is no more 

to be seen ; when he is at the end of his line, he is at the 

".bottom of the ocean ; when he has shot his best, he is sure 

Hone ever did,x>r ever can, shoot better, or beyond it. His 

.own reason he holds to be the certain measure of truth ; 

: and his 6wn knowledge, of what is possible in nature ." 

Here every thing is at once easy to the breath, grateful to 

the ear, and intelligible to the understanding. See another 

-example of the same kind, in the 17th and 18th verses of 

♦ike Sd chapterof the* prophet Habakkuk. We may remark 

here, that our present version of the Holy Scriptures, espe- 

^cially of the Psalms* abounds with instances of an harmo- 

. nious arrangement of the words and members of sentences. 

ln"tne following quotation from Tiljotson, we shall be- 
come sensible of an effect very different from that of the 
preceding sentences. w This discourse, concerning the easi- 
ness of the Divine xsommands, does all along suppose and 
acknowledge the .difficulties of the first entrance upon a re- 
ligious course ; except only in those persons who have had 
the happiness to be trained up to religion, by the easy and 
Dd 
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insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous education.*' 
Here there is some'degree of fyarshness and unpleasantness, 
owing principally to this, that there is properly no more 
than one pause or rest in the sentence, falling betwixt the 
two members into which it is divided ; each of which i3 so 
long as to occasion a considerable stretch of the breath in 
pronouncing it. 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, care 
.should be taken, that it be not abrupt, or unpleasant. The 
following instances may be sufficient to show the propriety 
of some attention to this part of the rule. " Virtue, dili- 
gence, and industry, joined with good temper and pru- 
dence, are prosperous in general." It would be better 
thus : " Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good 
temper and prudence, have ever been found the surest road 
to prosperity." An author speaking of the Trinity, ex- 
presses himself thus : " It is a mystery which we firmly 
believe the truth of, and humbly adore the depth of." 
How much better would it have been by this transposition : 
« It is a mystery, the truth of which we firmly believe, 
and the depth of which we humbly adore." 

In order to give a sentence this proper close, the longest 
member of it, and the fullest words, should be reserved to 
the conclusion. But in the distribution of the members, 
and in the cadence of the period, as well as in the senten- 
ces themselves, variety must be observed ; for the mind 
soon tires with a frequent repetition of the same tone. 

Though attention to the words and members, and the 
close of sentences, must not be neglected, yet it must also 
be kept within proper bounds. Sense has its own harmony ; 
and in no instance should perspicuity, precision, or strength 
of sentiment, be sacrificed to sound. All unmeaning words, 
introduced merely* to round the period, or'fill up the me- 
lody, are'great blemishes in writing. They are childish 
and puerile ornaments, by which a sentence always loses 
more in point of weight, than it can gain by such additions 
to its sound. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

t Of Figures of Speech. 

The routiTii requisite of a perfect sentence, is a judi- 
cious use of the Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in almost every 
sentence ; and, when properly employed, confers beauty 
and strength on composition ; some knowledge of it appears 
to be indispensable to the scholars, who are learning to form 
their sentences with perspicuity, accuracy, and force. We 
shall, therefore, enumerate the principal figures, and give 
them some explanation. 

In general, Figures of Speech imply some departure 
from simplicity of expression ; the ide* which we mean to 
convey La expressed in a particular manner, and v* ith some 
circumstance added, which is designed to render the im- 
pression more strong and vivid. When I say, for instance, 
u That a good man enjoys comfort in the midst of adver- 
sity ;" I just express my thoughts in the simplest manner 
possible : but when I say, " To the upright there aiiseth 
light in darkness ; M thVsame sentiment is expresses ir» a 
figurative style; anew circumstarce is introduced ; "light/* 
is put in the place of * s comfort,* and " darkness" is U3ed 
to suggest the idea of " adversity." In the same manner, 
to say, " It is impossible, by any search we can make, to 
explore the Divine Nature fully,'' is to make a simple pre- 
position : but when we say, " Canst thou, by searching, 
find cut the Lord ? Canst thou, find cut the Almighty to 
perfection ? It is high as heaven, what canst thou do ? 
deeper than hell, what canst thou know :'* this introduces a 
figure into style ; the proposition bang not only expressed, 
but with it admiration and astonishment. 

But though figures imply a deviation from what may 
be reckoned the most simple form of speech, we arc not 
thence to conclude, that they imply any thing uncommon, 
or unnatural. Qn many occasions, they are both the most 
natural, and the most common method of uttering our sen- 
timents. It would be very difficult to compose any dis* 
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course without using them often ; nay, there are few sen- 
tences of considerable length,, in which there does not oc- 
cur some expression that may be termed a figure. This 
being the case, we .may see the necessity of some attention, 
in order to understand their nature and use. 

At the first rise of language, men would begin with 
giving names to the different objects which they discerned, 
or thought of. The stock of words would, then, be v«ry 
small. As men's ideas multiplied, and their acquaintance 
with objects increased, their store of names and words 
would also increase. But to the vast variety of objects and 
ideas, no language is adequate. No language is so copious, 
as to have a separate word for every separate idea. Men 
naturally sought to abridge this labour of multiplying words 
without end; and, in order to lay less burden on their 
memories, made one word, which they had already appro- 
priated to a certain idea o/object, stand also for some other 
idea or object, between which and the primary, one, they 
found, or fancied, some relation. The names of sensible 
objects, were the words most early introduced ; and were, 
by degrees, extended to those mental objects, of which men 
^ m ore obscure conceptions;. a,nd to wfeickthey found it 
"*!??" ^-iCUit to assign distinct names. They borrowed, 
therefore, the name of some sensible idea, where their ima- 
gination found some affinity. Thus, we speak of a piercing 
judgment, and a char head ; a soft or a hard heart ; a rough 
or a smooth behaviour. We say, inflamed by anger, warmed 
by love, swelled with pride, melted into grief ; and these are 
almost the only significant words which we have for such 
ideas. 

The principal advantages of figures of speech, are *he> 
two following. 

First, They enrich language, and render it more copi- 
ous. By their means, words and phrases are multiplied 
for expressing all sorts of ideas ; for describing even the 
minutest differences ; the nicest shades and colours of 
thought ; which no language could possibly do by proper 
words alone, without assistance from Tropes. 

"ondiy^ They frequently give us a much cleare* an4 
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more striking view of the principal object, than we could 
have ifit were expressed in simple terms, and divested of 
its accessory idea. By a well chosen figure, even conviction 
is assisted, and the impression of a truth upon the mind, 
made more lively and forcible than it would otherwise be. 
We perceive this in the following illustration of Young : 
«' When we dip too deep in pleasure, we always stir a sedi- 
ment that renders it impure and noxicu* :" and in this in- 
stance : " A heart boiling with violent passions, will always 
send up infatuating fumes to the head.*' An image that 
presents, so much congruity between a moral and a sensible 
idea, serves, like an argument from analogy, to enforce 
what the author asserts, and to induce belief. 

Having considered the general nature of figures, we pro- 
ceed next to particularize such of them as are of the most 
importance ; viz. Metaphor, Allegory, Comparison, Meto- 
nymy, Synecdoche, Personification, Apostrophe, Antithesis, 
Interrogation, Exclamation, and Amplification, or Climax. 

A Metaphor 'is a figure founded entirely on the resemblance 
which one object bears to another. Hence, it is much allied 
to simile or comparison, and is indeed no*other than a 
comparison, expressed in an abridged form. When I say 
of some great minister, " That he upholds the state like a 
pillar which supports the weight of a whole edifice,*' I fairly 
make a comparison : but when I say of such a minister, 
" That he is the pillar of the state,** it now becomes a me* • . 
taphor. In the latter case, the comparison between the mi- 
nister and a pillar is made in the mind ; but it is expressed 
without any of the words that denote comparison. 

The following are examples of metaphor taken from 
Scripture : " I will be unto her a wall of fire round about, 
and will be the glory in the midst of her," " Thou art my 
rock and my fortress." " Thy word is a lamp to ray feet> 
and a light to my path.*' 

Rules to be observed in the use of metaphors. 

1. Metaphors, as well as other figures, should, on no occa- 
sion be stuck on profusely ; and should always be such as ac- 
cord with the strain of our sentiment. The latter part of the 
Dd9 
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following passage from a late historian, fc, in tUb respect, 
very exceptionable. He is- giving an account of the fa- 
mous act of parliament against irregular marriages in Eng- 
land. "The bitty* says he, « underwent a :great number 
of alterations and amendments, which were not effected 
without violent contest. At length, however, it was floated 
through both houses on the tide of a great majority, and, 
steered into the safe harbour of royal approbation." 

2. Care should be taken that the resemblance <wHickia the 
foundation of the metaphor, be clear and perspicuous, nttjar- 
Jetehed, nor difficult to discover. The transgression of this 

rule makes what are called harsh or forced metaphors ; 
which are displeasing, because they puzzle the reader, and 
instead of illustrating the thought, render it perplexed and 
intricate. 

3. In the third place, we should bq careful, in the con- 
duct of metaphors, never to jumble metaphorical and plain 
language together. An author, addressing himself to the 
king, says : 

To thee the world its present fiomage pays ; 
The harvest early, but' mature the praise. 

k is plain, that, had not tjie rhyme misled him to the 
choice of an improper phrase,, he would have said, 

The harvest early, but mature the crop t 
and so would have continued the figure which he had bo 
gun. Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by employ- 
ing the literal word w praise," whe£ we were expecting 
something that related to the harvest, the figure is broken, 
and the two members of the sentence have no suitable cor- 
respondence to each other. 

4. We should avoid making two inconsistent metaphors 
meet on one object. This is what is called mired metaphor,, 
and is'indeed one of the greatest misapplications of this 
figure. One may be " sheltered under t&e patronage of a 
great man : w but it would be wrong to say, " sheltered 
under a mask of dissimulation •" as a mask, conceals, but 
does not shelter. Addison, in his letter from Italy, says, 
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i feMt* jta j»y struggling muss with pain? 
Tl*at tangs to /owncA into a bolder, strain. 
The nunc, figured as a horse, may be bridled ; but when 
we sf^kof laumbing,wemakeit aship ; and bjr no force 
of imagination, can it oe supposed both a horse and a skip 
at one moment ; +rkHed t to hinder it from kwncMng. 

The same author, elsewhere, says, "There la not asingie 
view of iiuttian nature, which is not sufficient to extingtmh 
the eceds of p*ide, ? ' Observe the incoherence of the thing* 
here joined together ; making a view ejrtingrdeA, and ex* 
tingtiish seeds* ' 

As metaphors ought never to l*e mixed, so they should 
not be crowded together on the same object ; for the mind 
has difficulty in passing readily through many different 
views of the same object, presented in quick succession. 

The last rule concerning metaphors, is, that they he not 
itofav pursued. If the Tesemtjlance, on which the figure is 
founded, be long dwelt upon, and carried into all its mi- 
nute circumstances, we tire the reader, who soon grows 
-weary of this stretch of fancy ; and we render our discourse 
obscure. This is called graining a metaphor. Authors of 
a lively and strong imagination are apt to run into this, 
exuberance of metaphor. When they hit upon a figure 
that pleases them* they are loth to part with k, and fre- 
quently continue k so long* as to become tedious and in- 
tricate. We may observer for instance, how the following 
metaphor is spun out.' 

Tby thoughts arp.vagabons ; all outward bound, 
*Midst sand9,androcks, and storms, to cruise for pleasure y 
If gain'd, dear bought ; and better miss'd than gainM. 
Fancy and sense, from an infected shore, 
Thy cargo bring ; and pestilence the prize ':. 
Then such a ttrirsi, tosatiable thirsty 
By fond indulgence but jndamM the more ; 
Fancy still cruises? when poor sense irtir r d. 
An Jttegory may be regarded as a aaefephor continued ;. 
tirae it is the representation of some one thing by aaother 
that resembles it, and which ia roads to stand &>r it. We 
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may take from the scriptures a very fine example of an 
allegory, in the 80th psalm ; where the people of Israel are 
represented under the imags of a vine* and the figure 
is carried throughout with great exactness and beauty. 
" Thou hast brought a Tine out of Egypt : thou hast cast 
out the heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room be- 
fore it ; and didst cause it to 'take deep root, and it filled 
the land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it ; and 
the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent 
out her boughs into the seaj and her branches into the river. 
Why hast thou broken down her hedges, so that all they 
which pass by the way do pluck her ? The boar out of the 
wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the field doth de- 
vour it. Return, we beseech thee, O God of Hosts, look 
down from heaven, and behold and visit this vine i" See 
also Ezekiel, xvii. 22 — 24. 

The first and principal requisite in the conduct of an alle- 
gory, is, that the Jigurairve and the literal meaning be not 
vtixed inconsistently together. Indeed, all the rules that 
were given for metaphors, may also be applied to alle- 
gories, on account of the affinity they bear to each other. 
The only material difference between them, besides the 
one being short, and the other being prolonged, is, that a 
metaphor always explains itself by the words that are con- 
nected with it in their proper and natural meaning : as, 
when I say, " Achilles was a lion ;" " An ableminister is 
the pillar of the state ;" the « lion", and. the ".pillar" are 
sufficiently interpreted by the mention of " Achilles" and 
. the " minister," which I join to them ; but an allegory is, 
or may be, allowed to stand less connected with the literal 
meaning, the interpretation not being so directly pointed 
out, but left to our own reflection. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering instruction 
in ancient times : for what we call fables or parables, are 
no other than allegories. By words and actions attributed 
to beasts or inanimate objects, the dispositions of men were 
figured ; and what we call the moral, is the unfigured sense, 
or meaning of the allegory * 
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A Camfiaria&i or simik % is, when the resemblance be- 
tween two objects is expxeswdin Jormy and generally pur- 
sued more fully than the nature 0/ a metaphor admits, : as 
when it is said* " The actions of princes are like those 
great rivers, the course of which every- one beholds, but 
their springs have been seen by few." " As the mountains 
are round about Jerusalem} so the Lord is round about his 
people." " Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity ! It is like the precious 
ointment, Sec. and as the dew that descended upon the 
mountains of Zion." 

The advantage of this figure arises Gram the illustration 
which the simile employed gives to the principal object ; 
from the clearer view which it presents ; or the more 
strong impression which it stamps upon the mind. Observe 
the effect of it in the following instance. - The author is 
explaining the distinction between the powers of sense and 
imagination in the human mind " As wax," says he, 
" would not be adequate to the purpose of signature, if it 
had not the power to retain as well as to receive the im- 
pression, the same holds of the soul with respect to sense 
?"*• i'^^liation.. Sense isits receptive power; imagina- 
tion, its^ retentive. Had it sense without imagination,, it 
M*ould not be as wax, but as water, where* though all im- 
pressions are instantly made, yet as soon as they are made, 
they are Instantly lost." 

In comparisons of this nature, the understanding is con- 
cerned much more than the fancy : and therefore the rules 
to be observed, with respect to them, are, that they be 
clear, and that they -be useful ; that they tend to render 
our conception of the principal object more distinct ; and 
that they do not lead our view aside, and bewilder it with 
any false light. We should always remember that similes 
are not arguments. However apt they may be, they do 
no more than explain the writer's sentiments ; they do. 
not prove them, to be founded on truth. 

Comparisons ought not to be founded, on likenesses 
which are too faint and remote. For these, in place of 
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assisting, strain the mind to comprehend them, and throw 
no light upon the subject. It is also to be observed, that a 
comparison which, in the principal circumstances, carries 
a sufficiently near resemblance, may become unnatural and 
obscure, if pushed too far. Nothing is more opposite to 
the design of this figure, than to hunt after a great number 
of coincidences in minute points, merely to show how far 
the writer's ingenuity can stretch the resemblance. 

A Metonymy is founded on the several relations, of cause 
and effect, container and contained, sign and thing signi- 
fied. When we say : " They read Milton," the cause is 
put instead of the effect ; meaning " Milton's works/' 
On the other hand, when it is said, " Gray hairs should 
be respected," we put the effect for the cause, meaning by 
" gray hairs," old age. " The kettle boils,'' is a phrase 
where the name of the container is substituted for that of 
the thing contained. "To assume the sceptre" is a com- 
mon expression for entering on royal authority ; the sign 
being put for the thing signified. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a 'part -for the 
whole ; a genus for a species, or k species for a genus ; in 
general, when any "thing less, or any thing more, is put for 
the precise object meant ; the figure is then called a synec- 
doche or Comprehension. It is very common, for instance, 
to describe a whole object by some remarkable part of it : 
as when we say :- 4 * A fleet of twenty sail,*' in the place of 
" shifts ;" when we use the " head %> for the "person" the 
" waves" for the " sea. 9 * In like manner, an attribute 
may be put for a subject ; as, " Youth'? for the " young," 
the " deep" for the " sea ;" and sometimes a subject for 
its attribute. 

Personification or Pro*ofiofiocia> is that figure by which 
we attribute life and action to inanimate objects. The use 
of this figure is very natural and extensive : there is a won- 
derful proneness in human nature, under emotion, to 
animate all objects. When we say, " the ground thirsts 
for rain," or, " the earth smiles with plenty ;" when we 
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speak of « ambition's being rcrtless," or, " a disease's being 
deceitful ;» such expressions show the facility with which 
the mind can accommodate the properties of living crea- 
tures to things that are inanimate, or to abstract concep- 
tions of its own forming. The following are striking ex- 
amples .from the Scriptures : " When Israel went out of 
Egypt, the house of Judah from a people of strange lan- 
guage ; the sea saw it, and fled : Jordan was driven back i 
The mountains skipped like rams, and the little hills like 
lambs. What ailed thee, O thou sea ! that thou fleddest ? 
Thou Jordan, that thou wast driven back ? Ye mountains, 
that ye skipped like rams ; and ye little hills, like lambs ? 
Tremble, thou earth, at ■ the presence of the Lord, at the 
presence of the God of Jacob." . 

« The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
them ; and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.** 

Jfiostrofihe is a turning off from the regular course of 
the subject, to address some person or thing ; as, " Death 
is swallowed up in victory. O death ! where is thy sting ? 
O grave ! where is thy victory ? 

The following is an instance of personification and apo- 
strophe united : " O thou sword of the Lord ! how long 
will it be ere thou be quiet ? put thyself up into thy scab- 
bard, rest and be ^still ! How can it be quiet, seeing the 
Lord hath given it a charge against Askelon, and against 
the sea-shore ? there hath he appointed it." See also ah ex- 
traordinary example of these figures, in the 14th chapter 
of Isaiah; from the 4th to the 19th verse, where the pro- 
phet describes the fall of the Assyrian empire. 

The next figure in order, Js Antitliem, Comparison is 
founded on the resemblance ; antithesis, on the contrast or 
opposition of two objects. Contrast has always the effect, 
to make each of the contrasted objects appear in the stron- 
ger light. White, for instance, never appears so bright as 
when it is opposed to black ; and when both are viewed 
together. An author, in his defence of a friend against the 
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charge of murder, expresses himself thus: ™ Can you be- 
Ueve that the person whom he scrupled to slay, when he 
might have done so with full justice, in a convenient place, 
at a proper time, with secure impunity ; lie made no scru- 
ple to murder against justice, in an unfavourable place, at 
an unseasonable time, and at the risk of capital condem- 
nation -? ,f 

The following examples further illustrate this figure. 

*Tho* deep, yet clear ; tho' geritk, yet not dull ; 

Strong, without rage ; without o*ernWing, fall. 

« If you wish to enrich a person, study jiot to increase 
3iis stores, but to diminish his desires." 
* « If you regulate your desires according to the standard 
of nature, you will never be poor ; if according to the 
standard of opinion, you will never be rich;*' 

A maxim, or moral saying, very properly .receives the 
form of the two last examples ; both because it is supposed 
to be the fruit of meditation, and because it is designed to 
be engraven on the memory, which recalls it more easily 
by the help of such contrasted expressions. But where 
-such sentences -frequently succeed each other 5 where this 
/becomes an author's favourite and prevailing manner of ex- 
pressing hinisel^ his style appears too much studied and 
laboured ; . it gives us the impression o^an author attending 
more to his manner of saying things, than to the things 
rthieaaaelves. 

Interrogation. The tanfigured, literal use of interroga- 
tion, is to ask a question : but when men are strongly mo- 
ved, whatever they would affirm or deny, with great ear- 
nestness, 1&ey naturally put t in the form <of a question, ex- 
pressing thereby the strongest confidence of the truth of 
their own sentiment, and appealing to their hearers for the 
impossibility of the contrary. Thus Balaam expressed 
himself to Balak. " The Lord is not a man that he should 
•He, neither tire son of man that he should repent. Hath 
Se said it ? and shall he not do it ? Hath he spoken it ? and 

11 he not make it good ? 
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Exclamation* are the effect of strong emotions of the 
mind ; such as, surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the 
like. « Wo is me that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell 
in the tents of Kedar 1" Psalm*. 

" O that my head were waters and mine eyes a fountain 
of tears, that I might weep day and night, for the slain of 
the daughter of my people ! O that I had in the wilderness 
a lodging-place of way-faring men i" Jeremiah. 

The last figure of speech that we shall mention) is what 
writers call AinjiUfication or Climax^ It consists in height-* 
ening all the circumstances of an object or action, which 
we desire to place in a strong light. We shall give an in- 
stance from the charge of a judge to the jury, in the case, of 
a woman accused of murdering her own child. " Gentle- 
men, if one man had any how slain another ; if an adversary 
had killed his opposer, or a woman occasioned the death 
of her enemy ; even these criminals would have been capi- 
tally punished by the Cornelian law ; but if this guiltless 
infant, that could make, no enemy, had been murdered by 
its own nurse, what punishment would not then the mother 
have demanded ? With what cries and exclamations would 
she have stunned your ears 1 What shall we say then, when 
a woman, guilty of homicide, a mother, of the murder of 
her innocent child, hath comprised all those misdeeds in 
one single crime ; a crime, in its own nature, detestable ; in 
a woman, prodigious ; in a mother, incredible ; and perpe- 
trated against one whose age called for compassion, whose 
near relation claimed afFectiori, and whos£ innocence de- 
served the highest favour/' 

We have now finished what was proposed, concerning 
Perspicuity in single words and phrases, and the accurate 
construction of sentences. The former has been considered , 
under the heads of Purity, Propriety, and Precision ; and 
the latter, under those of Clearness, Unity, Strength, and 
the proper use of Figurative Language. Though many of 
those attentions which have been recommended, mav ap- 

Ee 
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pear minute, yet their effect upon writing and style, is 
•much greater than might, at first be imagined. A senti- 
ment which is expressed In accurate language, and in a 
period, clearly, neatly, and well arranged, makes always a 
stronger impression on the mind, than one that is expressed 
inaccurately, or in a feeble or embarrassed manner. Every 
one feels this upon a comparison : and if the effect be sen- 
sible in one sentence, how much more in a whole discourse, 
or composition that is made up of such sentences ? 

The fundamental rule for writing with accuracy, and 
into which all others might be resolved, undoubtedly is, 
to communicate, in correct language, and in the clearest and 
most natural order, the ideas which we mean to transfuse 
into the winds of others. ' Such a selection and arrangement 
of words, as do most justice to the sense, and express it 
to most advantage, make an agreeable and strong impres- 
sion. To these points have tended all the rules which 
have been given. Did we always think clearly, and were 
we, at the same time, fully masters of the language in 
which" we write, there would be occasion for few rules. 
Our sentences would then, of course, acquire all those 
properties of clearness, unity, strength, and accuracy, which 
have been recommended. For we may rest assured, that 
whenever we express ourselves ill, besides the mismanage* 
ment of language, there is, for the most part, some mistake 
in our manner of conceiving the subject. Embarrassed, 
obscure, and feeble sentences, are generally, if not always, 
the result of embarrassed, obscure, and feeble thought. 
Thought and expression act and re-act upon each other. 
The understanding and language have a strict connexion j 
and they who are learning to compose and arrange their 
sentences with accuracy and order, are learning, at the 
same time, to tlnnk with accuracy and order ; a considera- 
tion which alone will recompense the student, for his aU 
tention to this branch of literature. 



conclusion 

IVe Compiler of these elements of the English lan- 
guage, hopes it will not he deemed inconsistent with the 
nature and design of his work, to make a short address tcf 
the young persons engaged in the study of it, respecting 
their future walks in the paths of literature, and the chief 
purpose to which they should apply their acquisitions. 

In forming this grammar, and the volume of Exercises 
connected with it, the author was influenced by a desire to' 
facilitate your progress in learning, and, at the same time, 
to impress on your minds principles of piety and virtue. 
He wished also to assist, in some degree, the labours of 
those who are cultivating your understandings ; and provid- 
ing for you a fund of rational and useful employment, in 
place of those frivolous pursuits, and that love of ease and 
sensual pleasure, Vhich enfeeble and corrupt the minds of 
many inconsiderate youth, and render them useless to 
society. 

Without your own best exertions, the concern of others 
for your welfare* will be of little avail : with them, you 
may fairly promise yourselves success. The writer of this 
address, therefore, recommends to you, an earnest co- 
operation with the endeavours of your friends to promote 
your improvement and happiness. He hopes that, what- 
ever may be your attainments, you will not rest satisfied 
with mere literary acquisitions, nor with a selfish or con- 
tracted application of them. When they advance only 
the interests of this stage of being, and look not beyond the 
present transient scene, their influence is circumscribed 
within a very narrow sphere. The great business of this 
life is to prepare, and qualify us, for the enjoyment of a 
better, by cultivating a pure and humble state of mind, 
and cherishing habits of piety towards God, and benevo- 
lence to men. Every thing that promotes or retards this 
important work, is of great moment to you, and claims 
your first and most serious attention. 
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If, then, the cultivation of letters, and an advancement 
in knowledge, are found to strengthen and enlarge your 
minds, to purify and exak your pleasures, and to dispose 
you to pious and virtuous sentiments and conduct, they 
produce excellent effects, which with your best endeavours 
to improve them, and the Divkie blessing superadded, will 
not fail to render you, not only wise and good yourselves, 
but also the happy instruments of diffusing wisdom, re- 
ligion, and goodness around you. Thus improved, your 
acquisitions become handmaids to virtue ; and they may 
eventually serve to increase the rewards, which the supreme 
Being has promised to faithful and well-directed exertions* 
for the promotion of truth and goodness amongst men. 

But if you counteract the hopes «f your friends, and the 
tendency of these attainments ; if you grow vain of your 
real or imaginary distinctions, and regard with contempt, 
the virtuous, unlettered mind ; if you suffer yourselves to 
be absorbed in over-curious or trifling speculations ; if 
your heart and principles be debased and poisoned, by the 
influence of corrupting and pernicious books, for which 
no elegance of composition can make amends ; if you 
spend so much ef your time in literary engagements, as to 
make them interfere with higher occupations, and lead you 
to forget, that pious and benevolent action k the .great end 
of: your being : if such be the unhappy misapplication of 
your acquisitions and advantages,— instead of becoming a 
blessing to you, they will prove the occasion of greater 
condemnation j and, in the hour of serious thought, they 
may excite the painful reflections,— that it would have 
been better for you, to have remained illiterate and un- 
aspiring; to have been confined to the humblest walks of 
life ; and to have been even hewers of wood and drawer* 
of water all your days. 
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Rzytotror *nk Foregoing Work. 

- « Mr. Murray has presented to the public the eighth 
edition of his grammar, in which he shows a laudable 
anxiety to render his book more and more worthy of the 
high reputation by which it is honourably distinguished. 

" Mr. Murray's Grammar, Exercises, and Key to the 
Exercises, form altogether, by far, the most complete and 
judicious analysis of the English language, that has hither- 
to been published. The rules for composition are excel- 
lent ; the examples are selected with taste and judgment ; 
and the execution of the whole displays an unusual degree 
of critical acuteness and sagacity,' 1 

Annual Review, 1362. 



. " ]VJr. Murray's English Grammar, English Exercises, 
and Abridgment of the Grammar, claim our attention, on 
account of their being composed on the principle we have 
so frequently recommended) of combining religious and 
moral improvement with the elements of scientific know- 
ledge. But as it is not a part of our plan, to enter into a 
particular examination of works of this nature* we shall 
only say, that they have long been in high estimations 

The late learned Dr. Blair gave his opinion, of them m. 
the following terms :— ' Mr. Lindley Murray's Gram- 
« mar, with the Exercises and the Key in a separate vo- 

* lume, I esteem as a most excellent performance. I think. 
' it superior to any work of that nature we have yet had ; 
< and am persuaded that it is, by much, the best Grammar 
1 of the English language extant. On Syntax, inparticu- 
' lar, he has shown a wonderful degree of acuteness and 
1 precision, in ascertaining the propriety of language, and. 

* in rectifying the numberless errors which writers are apt 
' to commit. Most useful these books must certainly be to 
' all who are applying themselves to the arts, of compo«U 
4 tion.* 

Guaraum of Education, Jufy, L803. 
E c 2 
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"This grammar is a publication of much merit, and 
fall/ answers the professions in the title. The appendix 
contains some of the best rules for writing elegantly, and 
with propriety, that we recollect to have seen." 

" We have been much pleased with the perusal of Mr. 
Murray** " English Exercises.** They occupy, with- dis-> 
tinguished excellence, a most important place in the science 
of the English language ; and, as such, we can warmly 
recommend them to the teachers of schools, as well as to 
all those who are desirous of attaining correctness and. 
precision in their native tongue." 

Monthly Revievtj 1796, 1797. 



It is designed to re-publish Murray's Exercises and Key* 
and particularly his Spelling book, on a new construction, as, 
soon as the Public are a tittle more acquainted with {be 
merit of hk publications. 
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OLIVER D. COOKE, 

At his stare of Books and Stationary, 20 rods north 
of the Court House > Hartford, ketps constantly 
on hand the following Books , together viith many 
others. 

Complete assortment of Bibmbs* 
LARGE folio family Bibles, with maps, plates, notes, Ice. 
Quarto Bibles, with valuable maps, tables and concordances. 
Common quarto Bibles, different qualities and prices. 
Octavo Bibles, with apocrypha and without, calf, gilt and 

plain, 
Cann's preaching Bible, very elegant and plain*. 
Small pocket Bibles, gilt and plain* 
Common school Bibles, per do?, well bound. 
Testaments, large 8vo. small do, per doss. 

Henry's Commentary on the Bible, 4 vol. quarto. 

Poole's English Annotations on do. new edition, 4 vol. 4to» < 

Stackhouse's History of the Bible, 6 vol. octavo. 

Josephus* History of the Jews, folio, with plates and maps.. 

Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, 6 vol. octavo. 

Cruden's Concordance of the Bible, quarto. 

Butterworth's do. octavo* 

Doddridge's Family Expositor, 6 vol. 8vo.. 

Guyse's Paraphrase, 6 vol. octavo. 

Hunter's Saered Bography, 3 vol. octavo. 

Burkittfs Exposition of the N. Testament, quarto. 

Arts and Sciences,, Mathematics r Classics, Die- 

tionariesy &fc. 
School Books of different kinds, wholesale and re- 

tail, and Books suitable io be read in Schools and 

Academies. 

Enfield's Philosophy, quarto. 
Ferguson's Astronomy, octavo- 
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Ferguson^ Lectures, octavo. 

Moore's Practical Navigator, octavo. 
Seaman's Assistant, octavo. 

Gibson's Surveying, ocjavo. 

Love's do. octavo. 

Hamilton's Merchandise, octavo. 

American Coast Pilot, octavo. 

Architecture by different Authors. 

Paine's House Carpenter, quarto. 

Euclid's Elements, quarto. 

Shnson's Algebra, quarto. 

Sanderson's do. octavo. - 
' Webber's Mathematics, 2 vols, octavo. 

Pike's Arithmetic, octavo. 

Fisher's Companion, duodecimo. 

SchreveHi Lexicon, octavo. 

Greek Testament— large prim, duodecimo. 

Homer's Iliad, 2 vols, octavo. 

Odyssey, 2 vols, octavo. ' 

Ward's Greek Grammar, duodecimo. 
♦ Gloucester do. do. duodecimo. 

Alexander's do do. duodecimo. 

Ainsworth's Latin Dictionary, octavo. 

Young's do. do. octavo. 

Horace Delphinii, octavo. 
18mo, small. 

Smart's Horace, 2 vols, duodecimo. 

Virgil Delphinii, octavo. 
18mo, small. 

Davidson's Virgil, octavo. 

Cicero's Delphinii, octavo. 18 mo, smaH. 

Duncan's Cicero, octavo. 

Tullii de Oratore, octavo. 

Maitaire's Caesar, duodecimo. 

Cicero de Offices, duodecimo; 

Clarke*s Introduction, duodecimo. 
Erasmus, duodecimo. 
Eutropius, octavo. 
Corderiua, duodecimo^ 
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Adam's Latin Grammar, duodecimo. 
Boyer's Dictionary, octavo. 
Telemaque, duodecimo. 
Telemachus, 2 vols, duodecimo* ~ 
Hudson's Guide, duodecimo. 
Perrin's Exercises, duodecimo. 

Grammar, duodecimo. 

Pronunciation, duodecimo* 
Porney*s Grammar, duodecimo. 

Pronunciation, duodecimo* 
Ash's Dictionary, 2 vols, octavo. 4 

Dyche's do. octavo. 
Johnson's do. octavo. Do. in miniature. 
Bailey's do. octavo. 
Sheridan's do. octavo. 
Walker's do. octavo. Do. Abridged. 
Jones, Alexander, Perry, and Entick's smalt Dictionaries. 

A System of Geometry and Trigonometry : to- 
gether -with a Treatise on Surveying ; teaching various 
ways of taking the survey of a Field ; also to protract 
the same and find the Area. Likewise, Rectangular 
Surveying ; or, an accurate method of calculating the 
Area of any Field arithmetically, without the necessity 
©f Plotting it.r-.To the whole are added several Mathe- 
matical Tables, necessary for solving Questions in Trig- 
onometry and Surveying ; with a particular explana- 
tion of those Taoles and the manner of using them.— 
Compiled from various Authors* by Abel Funr, A. M* 

Recommendation. 
WE the subscribers have carefully perused a Treatise 
©n Surveying, prepared for the Press by the Rev. Abel 
Flint, of Hartford ; and find it worthy of the public patron- 
age. Every thing not immediately necessary for the prac- 
tical Surveyor has been excluded ; while it comprises every 
thing useful in Field Surveying, both on the old and new 
plan ; elucidated and explained with a degree of concise- 
ness and perspicuity not usually to be found in Treatises 
•a the same subject. The Mathematical, Tables are re- 
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duced to less than half the size occupied by others ; and 
any inconvenience which might result from such reduc- 
tion is obviated by a Table of Natural Sines, not usually 
found in works of this nature.- The Surveyor who shall 
own this will not be under the necessity of purchasing Gib- 
son, which is a more expensive work. 

Ashbr MiLLERy Surveyor~Gcneral. 
Geozgs GurL&fi Defiuty Surveyor for 
ToUand County. 
Middletown, October 3d, 1804. 

Webster's Institute, 1st, 2d and 3d parts. 

Monitor—Scott's Lessons. 

Bingham's Columbian Orator, American Preceptor, Histo- 
rical Grammar, Birth-day Present, Young Ladies' Ac- 
cidence, Companion, and Juvenile Letters. 

Murray's English Reader, Sequel, Exercises, Power of 
Religion, Grammar, and do. abridged. 

Moore's Stricture's an Female Education, % book read* 
with approbation in academies. 

Blair's Lectures, abridged.— .Juvenile Friend. - 

Youth's Library, with plates. 

Blossoms of Morality, do. 

Looking Glass, do;- 

Staniford's Art of Reading. 

Child's Spelling Book. 

Daboll's Arishmeticj*— Pike's do. Abridg'cK 

Dilworth's Assistant. 

Well bred Scholar.— Boarding School. 

New Pleasing Instructor.— School Dialogues; 

Mrs. Barbauld's Lessons, 

Lady's Miscellany .—Gentleman's do. 

Beauties of the Bible. 

New Mirror, by Mrs; Pilkihton. 

' |C7* Merchants may be sufifiHed with the above, on Uberal 
perm* for cash r credit ', or Rags. 
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Cheap Booh, Toys, &c. 

Hive or Thoughts on Moral and Religious subjects. 

Johnson's Rasseias, Prince of Abissinia. Dinarbas, a con- 
tinuation of Jhe same History by another hand. Do. 
bound together. 

Mason on self Knowledge. 

Doddridge's Sermons to Young Persons* 

Wisdom in Miniature. 

Pleasing Companion.— Gay's Fables. 

Death of Abel.— Life of Joseph. 

Indian Cottage. — Search after Happiness. 

Children in the Wood. 

Watts* Divine Songs.— Life of Alexander. 

Life of Mahomet.— Christian Hero. 

Clarissa Hariovre, abridged. 

Charles Grandisoit, do. 

Prince of Brittany*— little Family. 

Gregory's Legacy. — Baron Trenck. 

History of North America.— South do. 

Chapone's Letters. — Russel's seven Sermons. 

Scougal's Lifetvf God in the Soul of Man. 

life of Washington. 

Young's Letters*— Noble Slaves. 

And a great variety of others not mentioned) wholesale and 
retail. 

Stationary. 

English and American Paper of all sizes. 
Imperial, Super Royal, Royal, Medium, Demi, Thick fol* 
io Post, Thin do. Extra Quarto Post, Quarto Post, Best 
Hotpressed Letter, Gilt and Plain, Common do. 
As the Book-Binding business is carried on extensively, the 
above paper will be bound and ruled ts any pattern on the 
shortest notice, so that merchants and others may depend on 
blank work as well bound, as good quality and on as reasona- 
ble terms as in any market whatever. 
A good assortment of common size Blank Work, ready 
Bound. 
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. * .fjJ e /brJReCOJrd*. 

* HW* 1Mfl ^ 8 £-X complete assortment of Penknives of 
H ^ H *?aJlitY. Inkstands in great variety. 

X*#A °*r fc* or lb.— Sealing Wax, recTand black, 
^•^jtoo** anc * Memorandums of all sizes. 
F^Vl jflwces and Strops— Slates and Pencils — small 
&£?£& Sand and sand Boxes — Pencils, black and red— 
E£ powder, black and red — Cake Ink — Tooth Brushes, 
jo. Powder— Combs — A few silk Umbrellas, very low—* 
German Flutes, and Fifes— Tutors for do— Mathemat- 
ical Instruments— Silver Pencil Cases — Steel do^Ivory 
folding Sticks— Travelling Trunks— Writing Desks- 
Pocket Globes — Nine Inch do.— Scales and Dividers- 
Sermon Cases, Parchment— camel hair Pencils— -Sponge 
—.India Rubber— Blank Music Paper in quires or bound 
to any pattern. 
It is intended to keefi an extensive assortment of the above 
articles, of the best quality, and at the most reasonable Jirices. 

Now in the press and will shortly be published, a vol. of 

SERMONS, 

OJV SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 
By the Right Rev. Beilbt Pqr*eus, Bishop of London. 

This volume will contain upwards of 400 pages large 
8vo, comprising 35 Sermons, being the contents of 2 vols, 
of the London edition, which sell at 27s.— The price of the 
present edition to be 12s. printed with a fair type and on 
fine paper. 

An edition of Webster's Elements of Useful Knowledge, will 
be put to press immediately and be ready for sale in a 
*hort time. 
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